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ON TO MARCO PASS 


A TRIP THAT FAILED 


BY A. W. DIMOCK 


ILLUSTRATED BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


: WE BEGAN the trip in 
canoes but ended it in 
= an ox-cart. We paddled 
and wallowed through 
<a | two hundred miles of 
seme flower-clad lakes and 
ee boggy, moccasin-in- 
fested trails, zigzagging from border to 
border of the Florida Everglades, and were 
hauled for five days over pine-covered 
stretches of sand, across submerged prai- 
ries, and through sloughs of the Big Cy- 
press country, but we failed to reach the 
big lake. by twenty-five miles. 

Last year we crossed the ’Glades, from 
west to east, in a power boat, over the 
deepest water known for a decade. This 
year, from Cape Sable to Lake Okecho- 
bee, we could seldom find water to float a 
canoe. 

Last year’s trip was a picnic. That of 
this year—wasn’t. But it was worth a 
dozen picnics and, after all, the hardest 
work was of our own compelling. 

The explorers were the Florida-man, the 
camera-man and the scribe. We wanted a 
guide to the Indian camps of the Ever- 
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glades and the Big Cypress Swamp, and an 
interpreter after we got there, but such of 
the Everglade Indians as had a smattering 
of English shook their heads when inter- 
viewed and said “‘oko suckescha”’ (water all 
gone) so we finally engaged a Pine-land 
Seminole—Charley Tommy—with the Eng- 
lish vocabulary of a third-class parrot, who 
agreed to go with us as guide and interpre- 
ter. As an interpreter he was useful, but 
if he had any knowledge of the Everglades 
I never detected it, nor do I recall a time 
when he wasn’t lost. But then he was “‘a 
amoosin’ kuss”’ and really earned his pay. 
His promise to meet us at Everglade in two 
weeks had been a solemn one, ending with 
a dramatic “Me no lie!”” He was on hand 
at the appointed time, but neither drew 
himself up to his full height and pointed to 
a shadow cast by the sun, nor even recited 
“The Seminole’s Reply.’’ No, the de- 
scendant of Osceola was too drunk. He 
said to us with much reiteration, “Lilly 
water in Glades, me think so, most dry.” 
Some days later we concluded that he was 
less drunk at that time than we had given 
him credit for. 
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early. The smooth Gulf invited us and we went forth in the tiny canoe and 
the baby power boat for the run down the coast. 





Into the pines of scrub palmetto the half-wild razor-backs would bring their families at the call of 
our driver. 

















The “bust”’ occurred when we tried an ox-team to haul us out. 











At Osceola’s camp, where we stopped for a day, there was a distilling device—presumably used to 
purify the water. 














The water shoaled until we could hardly budge the canoe which seemed glued to the bottom. It 
was a year of unprecedented drought. 


The launch, from the cruising boat, 
towed our little canoe, loaded with the 
impedimenta of the trip, down the coast to 
the rendezvous at Everglade. A little be- 
low Cape Romano a high wind from the 
southwest built up a sea that broke over 
the launch and made us bail furiously to 
keep the motor from being drowned, while 
the little fifteen-foot canoe rode the waves 
like a duck. At Everglade we were joined 
by the Florida-man and the Seminole, and 
added to our outfit a canoe of similar 
model, but eighteen feet long, The two 
were to carry us to Okechobee. Their ag- 
gregate weight was 140 pounds, less than 
their cargo of plates and camera. Such 
non-essentials as food and clothing cut very 
little ice. We wore the latter and a little 
grub goes a long way when one is out for a 
bigger purpose than pandering to his 
stomach. A light canvas sheet sometimes 
served as a sail by day and occasionally 
kept out a little rain at night. We used 
the launch to tow the canoes through the 
labyrinth of bays and rivers of the Ten 
Thousand Islands to the head of Lossman’s 
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River. Our boatman borrowed Johnny, 
an Everglade boy of thirteen, an alligator 
hunter from his cradle, to help him find his 
way back. When we started, Johnny took 
the wheel with an air of grown-up non- 
chalance that ended in his falling over- 
board in the first half-mile. 

“Want to go back and get some more 
clothes, Johnny?” asked the camera- 
man. ‘ 

“Nope, got ’em all on,” replied the drip- 
ping boy. 

I had resolved to make a chart of our 
route, and for twenty miles watched the 
needle and covered pages of pad with esti- 
mates and courses until I had boxed the 
compass a dozen times. The thought of 
plotting out that spider’s web made me 
tired, and as I scattered my torn notes 
among the keys I caught a twinkle in the 
eye of the Florida-man as he said: 

“That’s right, throw ’em away, you can’t 
learn this country that way.” 

“T ought to know it,” I replied. “All 
your navigation among these islands is by 
rule of thumb and I believe you’re lost half 
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7% 
the time, only your superb assurance con- 
ceals the fact.” 

As we passed through Alligator Bay we 
looked sadly upon the abandoned rookery 
of plume birds, where the attempt of the 
Audubon Society and other friends of the 
birds to save the few remaining egrets had 
been thwarted by the unprecedented dry- 
ness of the season, which so narrowed down 
the feeding places of the birds that the 
Indians were able to get them all. We 
renewed our acquaintance of last year with 
the crooked creeks which led to the network 
of shallow lakes and bays that lay between 
the Everglades and the heads of Lossmans, 
Rogers and Broad Rivers, cutting our way 
through tangles of vines and. other vege- 
tation, and were again worried by wasps 
above and moccasins below. At dusk we 
landed on Possum Key, pleasantly planted 
in the middle of a bay and convenient for 
the solitude-seeking convicts of the neigh- 
borhood. Our blankets, when laid down 
for the night, nearly covered the tiny 
island, and | lay upon mine in uxurious 
ease while the boys began to rustle some 
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grub. Soon | felt something running over 
my neck, several somethings in fact, and 
tried to brush them off. Then, in the lan- 
guage of our hunter-boy, “I sat up and 
squalled.”. An army of big black ants, 
each from one half to three fourths of an 
inch long, was advancing upon us, biting 
like bulldogs whenever they got a chance. 
We embarked in record time and made for 
Onion Key, a possible camping-ground in 
the next bay, which was encompassed by 
heavy foliage above and dense under- 
growth beneath. This, too, we found 
occupied by what the Florida-man im- 
pertinently called “ Jersey hummingbirds.” 

The boys made a fire and cooked some- 
thing which no one ate but the Indian, who 
sat unconcernedly on a log, enveloped in a 
halo of mosquitoes which settled on his 
bare legs until he appeared to be wearing 
gray trousers. 

The rest of us had rigged up our mos- 
quito bars and crawled under them as 
quickly as possible, without even the cus- 
tomary precaution of exploring the ground 
for rattlesnakes and moccasins. In the 











When we met Miami Jimmy, Tommy and he exchanged salute ceremonious and drank it in whyome. 
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morning we broke camp and embarked 
with no thought of breakfast until we were 
out in a bay, a hundred yards from shore, 
where, free from insects, we ate a cold, un- 
satisfying lunch. 

The waters now were well known to us, 
from months of manatee hunting, and the 
path to the ’Glades through Harney River 
was familiar, but the camp of Osceola, 
which we wished to visit, was by way of 
Rocky Creek. Our Pine-land Seminole was 
of no help in our search for the creek, which 
after some failures, we found. It was very 
shallow, and as the launch began to bump 
on the rocky bottom we got overboard and 
shifted cargoes, putting two days’ rations 
and the rifle (for we carried no weapons 
ourselves) in the launch, and said good-bye 
to the boys. The Florida-man and the 
Seminole took the larger canoe, while the 
camera-man and the scribe got into the 
little one. Then, as we dipped our pad- 
dles in the water, with canoes pointed to 
the Everglades, the boy said in a low tone, 
“T wish I was goin’ with you,” and | 
sympathized with the child. 

Neither canoe, loaded, drew over five 
inches, and for a time they slipped through 
the clear water at the rate of five or six 
miles an hour. Then the creek began to 
lose itself in the Everglades, thick grass 
held us back, poling took the place of pad- 
dling, and when the footing was fairly 
firm we often chose to wade and drag the 
canoes. We abandoned the meandering 
creek for an Indian trail which led in the 
direction of our choice, along sloughs through 
saw-grass and over marshes. Often for one 
or two hundred yards passage had been 
made possible by Indian-dug canals. The 
trail wound among little keys called heads, 
of bay, myrtle and cocoa-plums, and after 
following its turnings for three hours we 
arrived at Osceola’s camp, only to find 
that it had been abandoned. A trail led 
northwest from the old camp, and we fol- 
lowed it for an hour, when a bit of dry 
ground on a little key tempted us to rest 
and lunch. After some coffee and canned 
stuff three of us reclined on the grass, but 
the Indian climbed a tree and lay down 
upon a branch. When, later, | asked him 
why he slept in a tree he said, “Redbug 
ojus (plenty),” adding, “sometime me want 
to scratch, then me like ’em.”’ 

We promptly took a kerosene bath, 
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which became hereafter, during our stay 
in the ’Glades, our first duty in the morn- 
ing and our last at night. The micro- 
scopic redbug is the dreaded wild beast of 
this country. Even hunters who will 
wade through mudponds filled with alli- 
gators, grab the unwounded reptile at the 
mouth of his cave, kick out of their way 
the moccasins in their paths and hardly 
turn aside for the royal rattler, will anx- 
iously inquire before making camp, “Any 
redbugs here?”’ 

As we progressed the water deepened a 
few inches and we floated on a broad 
meadow of white pond lilies, thousands to 
the acre, dotted every few hundred yards 
with fascinating little keys topped often 
with picturesque palmettoes and an occa- 
sional cypress or pine. We passed masses 
of bulrushes, strands of flags and fields of 
saw-grass. Fat limpkins watched us from 
near-by trees, ducks flew up from every 
bunch of grass and among the heron, which 
abounded, were a few plume birds. Some- 
times we paddled up to a tiny mound, that 
floated in the shallow water, and admired 
the prettily constructed home of a diedip- 
per, with its eggs which we were careful not 
to disturb beyond clipping off such blades 
of grass as were in the way of the camera- 
man. 

In some of the nests we found newly 
hatched birds among the eggs. Once the 
Indian thrust quickly with his paddle and 
stepping overboard took from beneath its 
blade a water-turkey. In the afternoon 
our surroundings suddenly changed from 
dazzling sunshine to the alternate blaze 
and blackness of a tropical thunderstorm. 
We covered up our chattels and then hur- 
ried into rubber coats, not to keep dry, for 
we were already wetter from work than rain 
could have made us, but to escape the 
chill of cool water, wind-driven. Tommy 
scorned our weak devices and smiled supe- 
rior as he lay down in the warm water of 
the ’Glades till the fury of the storm had 
passed. Just after the sun had set we dis- 
covered Tommy Osceola’s new camp, only 
to find that it, too, had been abandoned. 
Excepting for Tommy himself this deser- 
tion was temporary, as Charley Jumper and 
others of Osceola’s band were coming back 
to the camp. A few days later we met 
Tommy in the ’Glades and learned that he 
had made new matrimonial arrangements, 
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having dropped his old wife and married 
again. Tommy Osceola was an Indian of 
modern ideas and one of the social aristo- 
crats of his tribe. According to Seminole 
usage he had to leave his old camp and live 
with the family of his new squaw. As she 
was a widow with six children and Tommy 
already had a few of his own, it is doubtful 
if he escaped altogether the white man’s 
burden. The camp was the conventional 
one of the well-to-do Seminole and con- 
tained such evidences of enlightenment as 
a sewing machine, a cane-mill and a device 
for distilling, intended, doubtless, to pro- 
vide pure water for the family. We kept 
house in Osceola’s camp for a day, to give 
the camera-man an innings, as he claimed 
that the absence of the family afforded 
unusual opportunities to one of his pro- 
fession. We visited the fields of cane and 
corn that covered the patches of dry land 
on adjacent keys and utilized Indian imple- 
ments to pulverize the latter and civilized 
methods to convert it into something more 
palatable than any Indian mess. When 
the hens cackled we negotiated with them 
for eggs at prices current in the settle- 
ments and put the cash therefor in their 
nests. 

From Osceola’s camp we traveled to the 
northeast, intending to work over to the 
eastern border of the Everglades. All 
hands toiled from daylight till dark and 
Tommy began to develop unrest, first ask- 
ing to take the little canoe by himself, then 
wanting to rest altogether, but finally sug- 
gesting that some whyome (whiskey) would 
make him strong enough to go on. By 
good fortune we had anticipated this 
emergency. The next morning the Indian 
treated us to his views on temperance. 

“Me got no sense. Head hurts ojus. 
Think so, too much whyome make Big 
Sleep (death) come pretty quick. Lilly 
bit whyome good, me want lilly bit now.” 

We found less and less water, and while 
Tommy dragged the little canoe, one of us 
pulled at the bow and another pushed at 
the stern of the big one, while the third 
rested. The one at the bow sometimes 
sank in the mud of the trail waist-deep, 
while the toiler at the stern could save him- 
self by grabbing the canoe, but then the 
pilgrim in advance could usually see the 
moccasins: ‘he trail while the other could 
only recognize tnem by their squirmy feel 
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under his feet. During a noon rest on a 
little key where | had just killed a coiled 
and threatening moccasin, which occupied 
most of the bit of dry land on the island, I 
asked the Seminole if he had ever been 
bitten by a moccasin. “Um, um, six 
time. One time, walk in trail, push canoe, 
moccasin me no see ’em, bite in leg, sick 
ojus four week, me think so.” 

Thereafter we worked in pairs in drag- 
ging the canoe, walking on each side of the 
trail and carrying a pole between us to 
which the painter of the canoe was fastened. 
Day by day, with increasing frequency, 
reptiles appeared in the trail, but although 
my apprehensions became dulled, they were 
never fully quieted. The toil was inces- 
sant, the noonday sun pitiless, and the hot 
shallow water scalded our feet. Then for 
a time the trail improved and we met on it 
an old Indian in his canoe. Tommy ex- 
changed a lot of gibberish with him of 
which we got the substance. 

“Him Miami Jimmy, camp one mile, 
sick ojus, want lilly bit whyome.” 

We went with Jimmy to his camp of 
five Indians and a few squaws and pick- 
aninnies. We were received without en- 
thusiasm, excepting by an Indian dog with 
painfully sharp teeth, which rushed out 
and grabbed me by the leg. One of the 
Indians was a medicine-man and another 
his victim. Doctor Tiger, the patient, was 
in a bad way according to his voluble phy- 
sician, who assured us that the trouble with 
his patient was heart disease and bad blood, 
that he had just bled him in thirty places 
taking out two quarts of blood, and would 
fix him in four months. The appearance 
of the patient indicated that he would suc- 
ceed. With sundry trinkets and gay ker- 
chiefs the camera-man secured the exclu- 
sive right to photograph the family, all and 
singular, but when the goods came to be 
delivered a string was found attached to 
them in the shape of impossible conditions 
of attitude, arrangement, surround ngs and 
light, until the camera-man lost his temper, 
shut up his camera and used language re- 
garding the entire Seminole tribe which it 
would have been imprudent to translate. 
As we worked toward the east coast the 
islands became fewer, pine, cypress and pal- 
metto disappeared, and low as was the 
water it yet became difficult to find ground 
dry enough for a camp, and sometimes one 
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or two of us chose to sleepin a canoe. On 
one such night which I spent in a canoe we 
had three heavy rains. | rolled myself in 
a rubber blanket which partially protected 
me through the first one, but by the end of 
the second storm | was lying in about six 
inches of water, and after that had to sit 
up to keep from drowning. When the 
smoke of the factories and craft of the coast 
became visible we changed our course to 
the northwest and made our way back to 
the border land between the Everglades 
and the Big Cypress. Again the islands 
took on a greater variety of vegetation. 
Scattering cypress trees and _ beautiful 
strands of the same marked our approach 
to the Big Cypress Swamp. One morning 
we saw, about three miles to the westward, 
the top of a wooden building of which 
Tommy said: 

“Me think so, Charley Tiger.” 

Following the line of least resistance the 
three miles became fifteen, and even then 
we hauled the canoe for half a mile over 
dry land through saw-grass. It was late 
in the afternoon when we arrived at a 
building of boards, across the entire front 
of which was a home-painted sign: 


**MR. CHARLEY TIGER TAIL’S STORE.” 


Back of the store was an orthodox Seminole 
camp, occupied only by squaws and pick- 
aninnies, the men being absent. We 
camped there two nights and the camera- 
man spent one whole day in getting ac- 
quainted with some Indian girls. His 
efforts were unsuccessful until he assumed 
an Indian costume, consisting of a crimson 
shirt. This seemed to secure the confi- 
dence of the young ladies and they appar- 
ently overlooked the fact that he continued 
to wear trousers. The result of his efforts 
belongs to the story of the Indians. After 
one more zigzag to near the eastern border 
and a return to the more picturesque west- 
ern side of the ’Glades, we headed north for 
Okechobee. One day we found water 
that floated our canoe and, as a high wind 
favored, converted our bit of canvas into 
a sail that in a few hours put many miles 
behind us. Once more the water gave out 
and we found Indian canoes abandoned on 
little keys for want of them. We met In- 
dian hunters whom we knew, who had 
turned back from hunting because “oko 
suckescha.”’ Tommy suddenly remembered 
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that his pickaninnies were hungry and he 
must go home. A little whyome would 
have convinced him to the contrary, but 
that argument had been drunk up. As we 
struggled on, the work grew harder, keys 
and trees scarcer and moccasins multiplied. 
Camping on a little swampy key one night, 
the camera-man was struck in the face by 
a frog that jumped against his mosquito 
bar, and a moment later a struggle and a 
squeak beside him told that a snake had 
secured a supper and the disturber of his 
rest had been punished. There were twen- 
ty-five miles of nearly dry land and heavy 
saw-grass between us and the big lake, and 
an alligator hunter who met us as he was 
returning disgruntled from a hunt, drag- 
ging his canoe, summarized our prospects: 

“Half a mile a day, over dry trails, 
through saw-grass twelve feet high, with 
no air and a d—d hot sun sizzling your 
brains.” 

The Florida-man could spare no more 
time, and conceding that the trip had 
failed, we decided to make for Boat Land- 
ing, locally known as Bill Brown’s, on the 
western border of the Everglades. Tommy 
was a happy Indian when we turned back 
and told him that it was now “ Bill Brown's 
or Bust,’ and every few minutes for a 
whole day he could be heard repeating to 
himself with a laugh: 

“Bill Brown’s or Bust.” 

From Brown’s the Florida-man started 
on foot with Tommy, the former for a 
forty-five mile tramp home, over prairies 
and through swamps in the Big Cypress 
country. Brown put a couple of yoke of 
oxen to a cart, loaded on our canoes, and 
with two of his boys we started for the 
Caloosahatchee River to resume our inter- 
rupted itinerary. During the first hour of 
our journey we were struck by lightning, 
the team ran away, the boy who was driv- 
ing was knocked down and | felt like a live 
wire. Our road lay in the northern end of 
the Big Cypress Swamp and ran through 
groves of palmetto, around heads of ash, 
maple, water and live oaks, bunches of 
cypress trees draped with Spanish moss 
and covered with orchids; meadows of wild 
sunflowers six to eight feet high, hiding all 
of the oxen but their backs; through 


swamps dense with undergrowth and dark 
with thick growing trees; and across sloughs 
of clear-flowing water beside which lay half- 

















finished Indian canoes fashioned from the 
trunks of great cypress trees that grew on 
its banks. Wild turkeys were abundant 
and tame, deer plentiful, and we flushed a 
number of flocks of quail. We had carried 
no guns in the "Glades; it was weeks since 
we had eaten a Christian meal and there- 
fore it was that no scrap of the turkey 
gobbler that was served for our first supper 
was left over for breakfast. It may have 
been a tame turkey—I asked no questions 
—but that night, as I rested on a fragrant 
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herbs and vines, giving names and charac- 
teristics, knowledge born of a trip with a 
botanist. Cattle recognized his voice at 
the distance of a mile, half-wild razor-backs 
brought their families to him from half that 
distance and owls held conversation with 
him at night. When we traveled after dark 
the camera-man and | rode in the cart. By 
day we could see the venomous snakes which 
filled the fields and swamps and overflowed 
upon the road. | don’t know how many we 
killed. We were at it most of the time. 

















The camera-man spent a day in getting acquainted with the Indian maidens, but succeeded only 
after he had donned a scarlet Seminole shirt. 


bed of pennyroyal, I quieted my conscience 
with the reflection that malum prohibitum 
was not always malum in se. As the slow- 
moving oxen wore away the days, the land- 
scape changed and in place of the flora of 
the swamp came areas of tall pines above a 
carpet of low-growing scrub palmetto, alter- 
nating with shallow ponds and meadows of 
grass from which half-wild cattle, wary as 
deer, gazed upon us with apprehensive eyes. 
One of the boys walked beside me, gather- 
ing specimens of grasses, weeds, flowers, 


When we reached the big flower garden 
known as the Caloosahatchee River the 
camera-man and the scribe got into the 
larger canoe and, towing the other, pad- 
dled down the stream. Wind and tide are 
the landscape gardeners of this river, at 
one hour filling it from bank to bank with 
the lovely water hyacinth; at another 
breaking the mass up into islands and 
banks of flowers of many sizes and forms, 
arranging and re-arranging them with 
kaleidoscopic effect and suddenness. We 
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paddled among these gorgeous masses, 
drinking in their beauty of color and de- 
sign, regardless of the anathemas with 
which boatmen of all degrees had weighted 
each bunch of them. 

Until noon the day was dazzling, but it 
was the storm month, and it made good by 
piling up masses of black clouds in the east 
and sending down a deluge of rain that shut 
from our sight the river’s bank. We cov- 
ered up camera and plates and prepared 
for a ducking, when—the storm that was 
within a hundred yards melted away and 
not a drop of water fell on us. The tide 
was against us for the last ten miles of the 
river, but a canoe oughtn’t to be troubled 
by a tide, and we made the mouth of the 
river that night as we had planned. We 
left the smaller canoe at Punta Rassa, to 
follow us in the mail boat, as in case of bad 
weather in the Gulf of Mexico even one 
canoe would keep us busy. We filled a 
fifty pound lard can with ice obtained from 
a fish boat, wrapped it in a blanket and 
put it in the middle of the canoe. Every 
half-hour of our labor we laid down our 
paddles long enough to dip a cup of am- 
brosia from the can. 

At daylight as we were starting out of 
the pass for our forty-mile paddle down 
the coast, we were passing the yacht of a 
retired admiral of the Japanese navy, when 
its owner hailed us: 

“Where are you going?” 

“Marco,” said I. 


“Not in that thing?” inquired the ad- 
miral. 

“Yep,” I replied. 

“You're a couple of children and I wish 
to heaven | were going with you,” came to 
us as we dipped our paddles into the water. 

Every minute of the trip down the coast 
was a distinct pleasure. The wind was 
fresh, and there was exhilaration in the 
waves, increasing to excitement as we 
crossed the breakers at the mouths of the 
many passes. About noon, when off Little 
Hickory Pass the camera-man said he 
wished we had something more substantial 
for lunch than the pie and fruit a girl had 
put up for us. Just as he spoke a fat 
pompano jumped into the canoe and we 
promptly paddled through the surf and 
soon were sitting in the shade of a palmetto, 
eating broiled pompano and drinking iced 
lemonade. 

The wind freshened and held us back, 
while the waves grew bigger and darkness 
found us ten miles from our destination. 
We again ran the canoe through the surf to 
the shore and slept on the beach until the 
rising of the moon. Then, in the solemn 
beauty of its light which was reflected from 
the white crests of breaking waves and 
rested brightly on the beach save where it 
was crossed by dark shadows of tall pal- 
mettoes, we paddled silently down the coast 
and at midnight, passing between the palms 
that guard the entrance to Marco Pass, 
finished the trip that failed. 
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HOW SUMATRA PIRATES TOOK 





THE “FRIENDSHIP” 


XII—OLD SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


4HE first American ves- 
sel to load pepper on the 
4 coast of Sumatra was the 
Salem schooner Rajah in 
wY2- 1805, and the last ship 

@under the stars and 
ome A stripes to seek a cargo 
on that coast was the Australia of Salem, 
in 1860. Between these years the trade 
with that far-off island was chiefly in the 
hands of the merchants and shipmasters 
of Salem. When the United States frigate 
Potomac was ordered to the East Indies 
seventy-five years ago with instructions to 
prepare charts and sailing directions of 
the Sumatra coast to aid American mari- 
ners, her commander reported that ‘‘this 
duty has been much more ably performed 
than it could have been with our limited 
materials. For this important service our 
country is indebted to Capt. Charles M. 
Endicott and Capt. James D. Gillis of 
Salem, Massachusetts. The former, who 
was master of the Friendship when she was 
seized by the Malays at Qualah-Battoo 
has been trading on this coast for more than 
fifteen years, during which period he has, 
profitably for his country, filled up the 
delay incident to a pepper voyage, by a 
careful and reliable survey of the coast, of 
which no chart was previously extant that 
could be relied on.” 

Captain Endicott of the Friendship not 
only risked his vessel amid perils of strand- 
ing along these remote and uncharted 
shores, but also encountered the graver 
menaces involved in trading with savage 
and treacherous people who were con- 
tinually on the alert to murder the crews 
and capture the ships of these dauntless 
American traders. Notwithstanding all of 
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Captain Endicott’s precautions and shrewd- 
ness born of long experience, he was at 
length overtaken by the fate which befell 
others of these pioneers in Malaysian wa- 
ters. The story of the tragedy of the 
Friendship is typical of the adventures of 
the Salem shipmasters of the long ago, and 
Captain Endicott, like many of his fellow 
mariners, possessed the gift of writing such 
a narrative in a clean-cut and vigorous 
fashion, which makes it well worth while 
presenting in his own words. Perhaps be- 
cause they told of things simply as they 
had known and seen and done them, with- 
out straining after literary effect, these old- 
fashioned sea captains of Salem were sin- 
gularly able writers, self-taught and edu- 
cated as they were, jumping from school in 
the forecastle at twelve or fourteen years 
of age. 

For the entertainment of his comrades 
and friends of Salem, Captain Endicott put 
pen to paper and told them what had hap- 
pened to him and his ship on the coast: of 
Sumatra in the year 1831. Somewhat 
condensed, this virile chapter of salt-water 
history runs as follows: * 

“The ship Friendship, of this place, un- 
der my command, sailed from Salem for 
the west coast of Sumatra, with a crew of 
seventeen men, including officers and sea- 
men, on the 26th of May, 1830. On the 
22d September following we touched first 
at the port of Qualah Battoo (7.e., in 
English, Rocky River), in Lat. 3° 48 m 
North. We remained here for the purposes 
of trade, until the 5th of November follow- 
ing, at which time, having obtained all the 
pepper of the old crop, and the new pepper 


*From The Historical Collections of the Essex 
Institute. 
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not coming in until March or April, we left 
that port, and in prosecution of our voyage 
visited several others, and finally returned 
to Pulo Kio (z.e., in English, Wood Island), 
about two miles from Qualah Battoo the 
latter part of January, 1831, intending to 
remain there until the coming in of the 
pepper crop. 

“One bright moonlight night, shortly 
after our arrival at this place, I was 
awakened by the watch informing me that 
a native boat was approaching the ship in 
a very stealthy manner, and under suspi- 
cious circumstances. | immediately re- 
paired on deck, and saw the boat directly 
in our wake under the stern, the most 
obvious way to conceal herself from our 
observation, and gradually approaching us 
with the utmost caution, without the least 
noise or apparent propelling powers, the 
oars being struck so lightly in the water 
that its surface was scarcely ruffled. Hav- 
ing watched their proceedings a few min- 
utes, we became convinced it was a recon- 
noitering party, sent to ascertain how good 
a look-out was kept on board the ship, and 
intending to surprise us for no good pur- 
pose, to say the least, if they were not 
discovered. 

“We therefore hailed them in their own 
dialect, asking them where they came from, 
what they wanted, and why they were ap- 
proaching the ship in such a tiger-like man- 
ner. We could see that all was instantly 
life and animation on board her, and after 
a few moments we received an answer that 
they were friends from Qualah Battoo, with 
a load of smuggled pepper, which they were 
desirous to dispose of tous. We, however, 
positively forbade them to advance any 
nearer the ship, or to come along side; but, 
after considerable discussion, we at length 
gave our consent for them to come abreast 
the ship at a respectful distance, and we 
would send some of our own men on board 
to ascertain if their story was correct, and 
if there was nothing suspicious about her, 
on their giving up their side arms we would 
rig a whip upon the main yard, and in this 
way take on board their pepper, and allow 
one man to come on board ship to look 
after it. 

“All our own crew had, in the meantime, 
been mustered and armed, and a portion 
of them placed as sentinels on each side 
the gangway. In this manner we passed 
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on board some 50 or 60 bags of pepper. 
We were afterwards informed by the 2d 
officer, that while this was going forward, 
the chief officer, who subsequently lost his 
life, was secretly scoffing at these precau- 
tions, attributing them to cowardice, and 
boasting he could clear the decks of a hun- 
dred such fellows with a single handspike. 
This boat, we ascertained, was sent by a 
young man named Po Qualah, the son of 
the Pedir Rajah, for the express purpose 
which we had suspected; the pepper hav- 
ing been put on board merely as an ex- 
cuse in case they should be discovered. 
It was only a sort of parachute, let off to 
see from what quarter the wind blew, as 
a guide in their future evil designs upon us. 

“Strict regulations were then established 
for the security and protection of the ship. 
In the absence of the captain, not more 
than two Malays were to be permitted on 
board at the same time; and no boats 
should be allowed to approach her in the 
night time upon any pretence whatever, 
without calling an officer. Then mustering 
all hands upon the quarterdeck, | made a 
few remarks, acquainting them with my 
apprehensions, and impressing on _ their 
minds the importance of a good look-out, 
particularly in the night, and expressed my 
firm conviction that vigilance alone would 
prevent the surprise and capture of the 
ship and the sacrifice of all our lives. Hav- 
ing thus done all we could to guard against 
surprise, and put the ship in as good a state 
of defence as possible; keeping her entire 
armament in good and efficient order, and 
firing every night an eight o'clock gun, to 
apprise the natives that we were not sleep- 
ing upon our posts, we commenced taking in 
pepper, and so continued for three or four 
days, the Malays appearing very friendly 

“On Monday, February 7, 1831, early in 
the morning, while we were at breakfast, 
my old and tried friend, Po Adam, a native 
well-known to traders on this coast, came 
on board in a small canoe from his residence 
at Pulo Kio, in order to proceed on shore in 
the ship’s boat, which shortly after started 
with the 2d officer, four seamen and myself. 
On our way Po Adam expressed much 
anxiety for the safety of the ship, and also 
an entire want of confidence in Mr. Knight, 
the first officer, remarking in his broken 
English, ‘he no look sharp, no understand 
Malay-man.’ 














“When we reached the landing we were 
kindly received, as usual. The natives 
were bringing in pepper very slowly; only 
now and then a single Malay would make 
his appearance with a bag upon his head, 
and it was not until nearly 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon that sufficient was collected to 
commence weighing; and between 3 and 
4 o'clock the first boat started from the 
shore. The natives were, however, still 
bringing in pepper, with a promise of 
another boat load during the day. This 
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that standing at the scales we could just 
see the ship’s topgallant yards. 

“| had observed a vessel in the offing in 
the course of the day, apparently approach- 
ing this place or Soosoo, and, being at 
leisure, walked up towards the beach to 
ascertain if she had hoisted any national 
colours. The instant I had proceeded far 
enough to see our ship’s hull, I observed 
the pepper-boat, which was at this time 
within two or three hundred feet of her as 
she rose on the tops of the swell, appeared 














Friendship, of Salem. 


was a mere subterfuge to keep us on 
shore. 

“As the boat was passing out of the 
river, I noticed her stop off one of the 
points, and believing it to be the object of 
her crew to steal pepper, and secrete it 
among the neighboring high grass, two 
men were sent down to look after them. 
They soon returned, remarking that there 
appeared to be nothing wrong. The ship 
lay about three-fourths of a mile from the 
shore, and between the scale-house and the 
beach there was a piece of rising ground, so 





to have a large number of men in her. My 
suspicions were instantly aroused that there 
was something wrong, and I returned to 
question the men who were sent down to 
the mouth of the river. 

“I was then informed, for the first time, 
that as they had approached the boat 6 or 
7 Malays jumped up from the high grass 
and rushed on board her; and as she passed 
out of the river, they saw her take in from 
a ferryboat, that was passing, about the 
same number; but as they all appeared to 
be ‘ youngsters,’ to use their own expression, 
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they did not think the circumstance of 
sufficient importance to mention it. They 
were reprimanded for such an omission of 
duty, accompanied with the remark: 

“*Your youngsters, as you call them, 
will, 1 suspect, be found old enough in 
iniquity, at least, to capture the ship, if 
once admitted upon her decks.’ 

“The words of Po Adam, that morning, 
that ‘Mr. Knight no look sharp, no under- 
stand Malay-man,’ now struck me with their 
full force, and | appealed to Mr. Barry, the 
2d officer, for his opinion as to what would 
be Mr. Knight’s probable course, remarking 
“he certainly will not disobey his orders.’ Mr. 
Barry, however, expressed his fears as to the 
result, remarking he knew so well the con- 
tempt which Mr. Knight entertained for 
these people, ‘that he will probably con- 
clude your precautions to be altogether 
unnecessary, and that he can allow them 
to come on board with impunity, without 
your ever knowing anything of the circum- 
stances, and no harm will come of it.’ 

“] should have remarked, that on my 
own way up the beach, just before, I passed 
near a tree, under the shade of which a 
group of 10 or 12 natives were apparently 
holding a consultation, and, as I ap- 
proached, all conversation ceased. The 
object of this meeting, as I was afterwards 
informed, was to consider whether it would 
be better to kill us before attempting to take 
the ship, or afterwards; and the conclusion 
arrived at was to be sure of the ship first, 
the killing of us appearing to them as easy, 
to use their own simile, as cutting off the 
heads of so many fowls; the manner how 
had already been decided, the time when 
was all there was to be considered—a 
native having been already appointed, and 
the price fixed for the assassination of each 
of the boat’s crew. The price set upon my 
life was 1,000 dollars, for the 2d officer’s, 
500 dollars, and for each of the seamen 100 
dollars. 

“As soon as Mr. Barry has reached an 
elevation where he could fairly see the 
ship’s hull, I noticed a quick movement of 
his limbs, and that he turned short round, 
and walked, without hastening his steps, 
directly towards me—passing, however, 
without discovering any emotion, and 
said, ‘There is trouble on board, Sir.’ 

“To the question, ‘What did you see?’ 
he replied, ‘men jumping overboard.’ 
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“Convinced at once, of our own perilous 
situation, and that our escape depended on 
extremely cautious and judicious manage- 
ment, I answered: 

“We must show no alarm, but muster 
the men, and order them into the boat.’ 

“We deliberately pushed off from the 
shore, the Malays having no suspicion of 
our design, thinking it to be our intention, 
by our apparently unconcerned manner, to 
cross the river for a stroll in the opposite 
Bazar, as was our frequent custom. The 
moment the boat’s stern had left the bank 
of the river, Po Adam sprang into her in a 
great state of excitement, to whom | 
exclaimed: 

“*What! do you come, too, Adam?’ 

“He answered: ‘You got trouble, Cap- 
tain, if they kill you, must kill Po Adam 
first.’ 

“He suggested we should steer the boat 
as far as possible from the western bank of 
the river, which was here not more than 
one hundred feet wide, when I remarked 
to the boat’s crew: 

“Now spring to your oars, my lads, for 
your lives, or we are all dead men.’ 

“Adain exhibited the utmost alarm and 
consternation, encouraging my men to 
exert themselves, and talking English and 
Acheenise both in the same breath—now 
exclaiming in Acheenise, ‘di-yoong, di 
yoong hi!’ And then exhorting them to 
‘pull, pull strong!’ 

“As we doubled one of the points we 
saw hundreds of natives rushing towards 
the river’s mouth, brandishing their weap- 
ons, and otherwise menacing us. Adam, 
upon seeing this, was struck with dismay, 
and exclaimed ‘if got blunderbuss will kill 
all,’ but luckily they were not provided 
with that weapon. 

“A ferry-boat was next discovered with 
ten or twelve Malays in her, armed with 
long spears, evidently waiting to intercept 
us. I ordered Mr. Barry into the bows of 
the boat, with Adam’s sword, to make 
demonstrations, and also to con the boat 
in such a manner as to run down the ferry 
boat, which I concluded was our only 
chance to escape. With headlong impetu- 
osity we were rushing towards our antago- 
nist, nerved with the feeling of desperation. 
With profound stillness and_ breathless 
anxiety we awaited the moment of col- 
lision. 
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“The points of their pikes could be 
plainly seen. Already | observed Mr. 
Barry with his sword raised, as if in the 
act of striking. But when we had ap- 
proached within some twenty feet, her 
crew appeared completely panic-struck, 
and made an effort to get out of our way. 
It was, however, a close shave—so close 
that one of their spears was actually over 
the stern of our boat. 

“We had now time calmly to contem- 
plate the scene through which we had just 
passed, with hearts, I trust, grateful to 
God for his kind protection and safe guid- 
ance in the midst of its perils. This was 
the part of their plan, otherwise well con- 
ceived, which was defective—they had 
taken no measures to prevent our escape 
from the shore, not believing for a moment 
that our lives were not at their disposal, 
unprotected and defenceless as they saw us. 

“The doomed ship lay tranquilly in the 
roads, with sails furled, and a pepper boat 
alongside, with a multitude of natives in 
every part of her, and none of her own 
crew visible, with the exception of a man 
on the top gallant yard, and some 10 or 
12 heads just even with the surface of the 
water. 

“The pirates were conspicuous in every 
corner of the Friendship’s deck, waving 
their cloths, and making signals of success 
to the natives on shore. My first impulse 
was to propose boarding her but | was very 
properly reminded that if the ship with her 
full armament had been taken with so many 
of her crew on board, we could do nothing in 
our unarmed state, towards her recapture. 

“We continued, however, to row up 
towards the ship until we could see the 
Malays pointing her muskets at us from 
the quarterdeck, and they appeared also to 
be clearing away the stern chasers, which 
we knew to be loaded to their muzzles with 
grape and langrage. At this moment, 
three large Malay boats crowded with men, 
were seen coming out of the river, directly 
towards us. While debating whether it 
would not be best to proceed at once to 
Muckie for assistance, which was some 25 
miles distant, where we knew two or three 
American vessels were laying, heavy clouds 
commenced rolling down over the moun- 
tains, and the rumbling of distant thunder, 
and sharp flashes of lightning gave sure 
indications that the land wind would be 
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accompanied with deluges of rain, render 
ing the night one of Egyptian darkness, in 
which it would be almost impossible to 
grope our way safely along shore towards 
that place. 

“Under these discouraging prospects, Po 
Adam advised us to proceed to Pulo Kio, 
and take shelter in his fort. Submitting 
ourselves almost wholly to his guidance, 
we at once pulled away for that place, but 
before we reached it his heart failed him, 
and he represented his fort as not suffi- 
ciently strong to resist a vigorous assault, 
and he would not therefore be responsible 
for our lives, but suggested we should pro- 
ceed to Soosoo, some two miles further 
from the scene of the outrage. We accord- 


. ingly proceeded for Soosoo river, which we 


had scarcely entered when Po Adam’s con- 
fidence again forsook him, and he advised 
us not to land. We therefore only filled 
a keg with water from the river and came 
out over the bar, intending to make the 
best of our way to Muckie, where we ar- 
rived about one o'clock A. M. 

“We found here the ship James Monroe, 
Porter, of New York, brig Gov. Endicott, 
Jenks, of Salem, and brig Palmer, Powers, 
of Boston. On approaching the roads, we 
were first hailed from the Gov. Endicott, and 
to the question ‘What boat is that?’ the 
response was ‘the Friendship, from Qualah 
Battoo,’ which answer was immediately 
followed with the question ‘Is that you, 
Capt. Endicott,’ ‘Yes,’ was the answer, 
‘with all that ave left of us.’ 

“Having communicated with the other 
vessels, their commanders repaired on 
board the Gov. Endicott, when it was in- 
stantly concluded to proceed with their 
vessels to Qualah Battoo, and endeavor to 
recover the ship. These vessels were lay- 
ing with most of their sails unbent, but 
their decks were quickly all life and anima- 
tion, and the work of bending sails pro- 
ceeded so rapidly that before 3 o'clock all 
the vessels were out of the roads and head- 
ing up the coast towards Qualah Battoo. 
It was our intention to throw as many of 
the crews of the Gov. Endicott and Palmer 
as could be prudentiy spared, on board the 
James Monroe, she being the largest vessel 
and proceed with her directly into the 
roads, and lay her alongside the Friend- 
ship, and carry her by boarding—the other 
vessels following at a short distance. 
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“Daylight found us upon the decks of 
the Monroe, watching for the ship, which, 
in the indistinct light, could not be dis- 
covered in the roads. The horizon in the 
offing was also searched unsuccessfully with 
our glasses, but we at last discovered her 
close in shore, far to the westward of her 
late anchorage, inside a large cluster of 
dangerous shoals, to which position, as it 
then appeared, the Malays must have re- 
moved her during the night. One thing 
was certain, we could not carry out our de- 
sign of running her alongside in her present 
situation; the navigation would be too 
dangerous for either of the ships. At this 
moment we saw a prou, or Malay trading 
craft, approaching the roads from the west- 
ward, with which I communicated and of 
which | hired a canoe, and sent a mes- 
senger on shore to inform the Rajahs if 
they would give the ship up peaceably to 
us we would not molest them, otherwise we 
should fire both upon her and the town. 

“After waiting a considerable time for 
the return of the messenger, during which 
we could see boats loaded with plunder 
passing close in shore from the ship, this 
delay seemed only a subterfuge to gain 
time, and we fired a gun across the bows 
of one of them. Ina few minutes the canoe 
which we had sent on shore was seen put- 
ting off. The answer received, however, 
was one of defiance: ‘that they should not 
give her up so easily, but we might take 
her 1/ we could.’ 

“All three vessels then opened fire upon 
the town and ship, which was returned by 
the forts on shore, the Malays also firing 
our ship’s guns at us. The first shot from 
one of the forts passed between the masts 
of the Gov. Endicott, not 10 feet above the 
heads of the crew, and the second struck 
the water just under her counter. This 
vessel had been kedged in close to the shore 
within point blank shot of the fort, with 
springs upon her cable, determined on 
making every gun tell. The spirited man- 
ner in which their fire was returned soon 
silenced this fort, which mounted 6 six- 
pounders and several small brass pieces. 

“It appeared afterward, by the testi- 
mony of one of my crew, who was confined 
here, that the firing was so effectual that 
it dismounted their guns and split the car- 
riages. The other two forts, situated at a 
greater distance from the beach, con- 


tinued firing, and no progress was made 
towards recapturing the ship, which, after 
all, was our only object. We then held a 
council of war on board the Monroe, and 
concluded to board her with as large a force 
as we could carry in three boats; and that 
the command of the expedition should, of 
course, devolve upon me. 

“The ship lay with her port side towards 
us, and, with the intention of getting out of 
the range of her guns, we pulled to the 
westward at an angle of some 33 deg., until 
we opened her starboard bow, when we 
bore up in three divisions for boarding, one 
at each gangway, and the other over the 
bows. We were now before the wind, and 
two cars in each boat were sufficient to pro- 
pel them; the rest of the crew, armed to 
the teeth with muskets, cutlasses and pis- 
tols, sat quietly in their places, with their 
muskets pointed at the ship as the boats 
approached. 

“The Malays now, for the first time, 
seemed to comprehend our design, and as 
we neared the ship, were struck with con- 
sternation, and commenced deserting her 
with all possible dispatch, and in the great- 
est confusion. The numerous boats of all 
descriptions, alongside, were immediately 
filled, and the others jumped overboard 
and swam for the shore. When we reached 
the ship, there was, to all appearances, no 
one on board. Still fearing some treachery 
we approached her with the same caution, 
and boarded her, cutlasses in hand. Having 
reached her decks, and finding them de- 
serted, before we laid aside our arms a 
strict search was made with instructions 
to cut down any who should be found, and 
give no quarter, But she was completely 
forsaken—not a soul on board. 

“Her appearance, at the time we boarded: 
her, defies description; suffice it to say, 
every part of her bore ample testimony of 
the scene of violence and destruction with 
which she had been visited. That many 
lives had been sacrificed, her blood-stained 
decks abundantly testified. We found her 
within pistol shot of the beach, with most 
of her sails cut loose, and flying from the 
yards. It was the work of a short time for 
us to kedge the ship off into deep water, 
and anchor her in comparative security 
alongside the other ships in the roads. 

“The next morning a canoe was seen 
approaching the James Monroe from Pulo 
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Kio, with five or six men in her, whom we 
took, as a matter of course, to be natives; 
but we were soon hailed from that ship, and 
informed that four of the number were a 
part of our own crew. Their haggard and 
squalid appearance bespoke what they had 
suffered. It would seem impossible that 
in the space of four days, men could, by any 
casualty, so entirely lose their identity. It 
was only by asking their names that | knew 
either of them. They were without cloth- 
ing, other than loose pieces of cotton cloth 
thrown over their persons, their hair mat- 
ted, their bodies crisped and burnt in 
large, running blisters, besides having been 
nearly devoured by musquitos, the poison 
of whose stings had left evident traces of 
its virulence; their flesh wasted away, and 
even the very tones of their voices were 
changed. The few pieces of cloth, which 
covered their nakedness, were all their 
flesh could bear, and these it was necessary 
first to oil, to enable them to do even that. 
They had been wandering about in the 
jungle without food ever since the ship 
was taken. Their account of the capture 
of the ship was as follows: 

“When the pepper-boat came alongside, 
it was observed by the crew that all on 
board her were strangers. They were also 
better dressed than boatmen generally, all 
of them having on white or yellow jackets, 
and new ivory-handled creises. No notice 
appeared to be taken of these suspicious 
circumstances by the mate, and all except 
two men, who were left to pass up pepper, 
were admitted indiscriminately to come on 
board. One of the crew, named Wm. Par- 
nell, who was stationed at the gangway to 
pass along pepper, made some remark to 
call his attention to the number of natives 
on board, and was answered in a gruffy 
manner, and asked if he was afraid. ‘No,’ 
replied the man, ‘not afraid, but | know it 
to be contrary to the regulations of the 
ship.’ 

“He was ordered, with an oath, to pass 
along pepper, and mind his own business. 
The natives were also seen by the crew 
sharpening their creises upon the grind- 
stone, which stood upon the forecastle, and 
a man named Chester, who was subse- 
quently killed while starting pepper down 
the fore hatch, asked them in pantomine, 
what so many of them wanted on board, 
and was answered in the same way, that 
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they came off to see the ship. He was 
heard by one of the crew to say, ‘we must 
look out you do not come for anything 
worse, at the same time drawing a hand- 
spike within his reach. 

“The Malays had distributed themselves 
about the decks in the most advantageous 
manner for an attack, and at some pre- 
concerted signal a simultaneous assault 
upon the crew was made in every part of 
the ship. Two Malays were seen by the 
steward to rush with their creises upon 
Mr. Knight, who was very badly stabbed 
in the back and side, the weapons appear- 
ing to be buried in his body, up to their 
very hilts. Chester, at the fore hatch, not- 
withstanding his distrust and precaution, 
was killed outright, and supposed to have 
fallen into the hold. The steward, at the 
galley, was also badly wounded, and was 
only saved from death by the creis striking 
hard against a timber which took the force 
of the blow. Of the two men on the stage 
over the ship’s side, one was killed, and the 
other so badly wounded as to be made a 
cripple for life. 

“The chief officer was seen, after he was 
stabbed, to rush aft upon the starboard 
side of the quarterdeck, and endeavor to 
get a boarding pike out of the beckets, 
abreast the mizzen rigging, where he was 
met by Parnell, to whom he exclaimed, 
‘do your duty.’ At the same instant two 
or three Malays rushed upon him and he 
was afterwards seen lying dead near the 
same spot, with a boarding pike under 
him. 

“On the instant the crew found the ship 
attacked, they attempted to get aft into 
the cabin for arms but the Malays had 
placed a guard on each side of the compan- 
ion-way, which prevented them; they then 
rushed forward for handspikes, and were 
again intercepted; and being completely 
bewildered, surprised and defenceless, and 
knowing that several of their shipmates 
had already been killed outright before 
their eyes, and others wounded, all who 
could swim plunged overboard, and the 
others took to the rigging, or crept over 
the bows out of sight. The decks were 
now Cleared, and the pirates had full pos- 
session of the ship. 

“The men in the water then consulted 
together what they should do, concluding 
it certain death to return to the ship; and 
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they determined it would be safest to swim 
on shore, and secrete themselves in the 
jungle; but as they approached it they 
observed the beach about Qualah Battoo 
lined with natives, and they proceeded 
more to the westward, and landed upon a 
point called Ouj’ong Lamah Moodah nearly 
two miles distant from the ship. On their 
way they had divested themselves of every 
article of clothing, and they were entirely 
naked at the time they landed. 

“As it was not yet dark, they sought 
safety and seclusion in the jungle, from 
whence they emerged as soon as they 
thought it safe, and walked upon the 
beach in the direction of Cape Felix and 
Annalaboo, intending to make the best of 
their way to the latter place, with the hope 
of meeting there some American vessel. 
At daylight they sought a hiding-place 
again in the bushes; but it afforded them 
only a partial protection from the scorching 
rays of the sun, from which being entirely 
naked, they experienced the most dreadful 
effects. Hunger and thirst began also to 
make demands upon them; but no food 
could anywhere be found. They tried to 
eat grass, but their stomachs refused it. 
They found a few husks of the cocoanut, 
which they chewed, endeavoring to ex- 
tract some nourishment from them, but 
in vain. 

“Since further progress towards Annala- 
boo appeared impossible, they resolved to 
retrace their steps, endeavor to pass Qualah 
Battoo in the night, without being dis- 
covered, and reach the hospitable residence 
of Po Adam, at Pulo Kio. They accord- 
ingly took up their line of march towards 
that place, and reached, as they supposed, 
the neighborhood of Cape Felix by the 
morning, when they again retreated to the 
jungle, where they lay concealed another 
day, being Wednesday, the day of the re- 
capture of the ship, but at too great a dis- 
tance to hear the firing. At night they 
again resumed their journey, and having 
reached the spot where the Malays landed 
in so much haste when they deserted the 
ship, they found the beach covered with 
canoes, a circumstance which aroused their 
suspicions, but for which they were at a 
loss to account. 

“They now concluded to take a canoe, 
as the most certain way of passing Qualah 
Battoo without discovery, and so proceed 


to Pulo Kio. As they passed the roads, 
they heard one of the ship’s bells strike the 
hour, and the well-known cry of ‘All's 
Weil,’ but fearing it was some decoy of the 
natives, they would not approach her, but 
proceeded on their way, and landed at 
Pulo Kio, secreting themselves once more 
in the jungle, near the residence of Po 
Adam, until the morning, when four naked 
and half-famished white men were seen to 
emerge from the bushes, and approach his 
fort with feeble steps. As soon as recog- 
nized they were welcomed by him with the 
strongest demonstrations of delight; slap- 
ping his hands, shouting at the top of his 
lungs, and in the exuberance of his joy 
committing all kinds of extravagances. 
They now heard of the recapture of the 
ship, and the escape of the boat’s crew on 
shore, who it had never occurred to them, 
were not already numbered with the dead. 

“Having refreshed themselves (being the 
first food they had tasted in 72 hours), they 
were conveyed by Adam and his men on 
board the James Monroe in the pitiful 
condition of which we have before spoken. 

“In the course of the latter part of the 
same day, another canoe, with a white 
flag displayed, was observed approaching 
the fleet from the direction of Qualah Bat- 
too, containing three or four Chinamen 
who informed us that four of our own men, 
two of whom were wounded, one very se- 
verely, were at their houses on shore, where 
their wounds had been dressed and they 
had been otherwise cared for; and that 
we could ransom them of the Rajahs at 
ten dollars each. To this I readily agreed, 
and they were soon brought off to the ship 
in a sampan, and proved to be Charles Con- 
verse and Gregorie Pedechio, seamen, 
Lorenzo Migell, cook, and William Francis, 
steward. 

“Converse was laid out at full length 
upon a board, as if dead, evidently very 
badly wounded. The story of the poor 
fellow was a sad one. He, with John 
Davis, being the two tallest men in the 
ship, were on the stage over the side when 
she was attacked. Their first impulse was, 
to gain the ship’s decks, but were defeated 
in this design by the pirates, who stood 
guard over the gangway, and making re- 
peated thrusts at them. They then made 
a desperate attempt to pass over the pep- 
per-boat, and thus gain the water, in doing 
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which they were both most severely 
wounded. Having reached the water, Con- 
verse swam round to the ship’s bows, and 
grasped the chain, to which he clung as 
well as he was able, being badly crippled 
in one of his hands, with other severe 
wounds in various parts of his body. When 
it became dark, he crawled up over the 
bows as well as his exhausted strength from 
the loss of blood would permit, and crept 
to the foot of the forecastle stairs, where 
he supposed he must have fainted, and fell 
prostrate upon the floor without the power 
of moving himself one inch further. 

“The Malays believing him dead, took 
no heed of him, but traveled up and down 
over his body the whole night. Upon at- 
tempting to pass over the boat, after being 
foiled in his endeavor to reach the ship’s 
decks, a native made a pass at his head 
with his ‘parrung,’ a weapon resembling 
most a butcher’s cleaver, which he warded 
off by throwing up his naked arm, and the 
force of the blow fell upon the outerpart of 
his hand, severing all the bones and sinews 
belonging to three of his fingers, and leav- 
ing untouched only the fore finger and 
thumb. Besides this he received a creis 
wound in the back, which must have pene- 
trated to the stomach, from when he bled 
from his mouth the most part of the night. 
He was likewise very badly wounded just 
below the groin, which came so nearly 
through the leg as to discolor the flesh 
upon the inside. 

“Wonderful, however, to relate, not- 
withstanding the want of proper medical 
advice, and with nothing but the unskillful 
treatment of three or four shipmasters, the 
thermometer ranging all the time, from 85 
to 90 deg., this man recovered from his 
wounds, but in his crippled hand he carried 
the marks of Malay perfidy to his watery 
grave, having been drowned at sea from on 
board of the brig Fair America, in the win- 
ter of 1833-4, which was, no doubt, occa- 
sioned by this wound which unfitted him 
for holding on properly while aloft. 

“The fate of his companion Davis, was 
a tragical one. He could not swim, and 
after reaching the water was seen to strug- 
gle hard to gain the boat’s tackle-fall at 
the stern, to which he clung until the Ma- 
lays dropped the pepper boat astern, when 
he was observed apparently imploring 
mercy at their hands, which the wretches 
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did not heed, but butchered him upon the 
spot. 

“Gregory was the man seen aloft when 
we had cleared the river, cutting strange 
antics which we did not at the time com- 
prehend. By his account, when he reached 
the fore top-gallant yard, the pirates com- 
menced firing the ship’s muskets at him, 
which he dodged by getting over the front 
side of the yard and sail and down upon 
the collar of the stay, and then reversing 
the movement. John Masury related that 
after being wounded in the side, he crept 
over the bows of the ship and down upon 
an anchor, where he was sometime em- 
ployed in dodging the thrusts of a boarding 
pike in the hands of a Malay, until the ar- 
rival of a reinforcement from the shore 
when every one fearing lest he should not 
get his full share of plunder, ceased further 
to molest the wounded. 

“The ship, the first night after her cap- 
ture, according to the testimony of these 
men, was a perfect pandemonium, and a 
Babel of the most discordant sounds. The 
ceaseless moaning of the surf upon the 
adjacent shore, the heavy peals of thunder, 
and sharp flashings of lightning directly 
over their heads, the sighing of the wind in 
wild discords through the rigging, like the 
wailings of woe from the manes of their 
murdered shipmates; and all this inter- 
mingled with the more earthly sounds of 
the squealing of pigs, the screeching of 
fowls, the cackling of roosters, the unintel- 
ligible jargon of the natives, jangling and 
vociferating, with horrible laughter, shouts 
and yells, in every part of her, and in the 
boats alongside carrying off plunder, their 
black figures unexpectedly darting forth 
from every unseen quarter, as if rising up 
and again disappearing through the decks, 
and gambolling about in the dark, must 
have been like a saturnalia of demons. 

“The morning succeeding her capture, 
affairs on board appeared to be getting a 
little more settled, when several Chinamen 
came off and performed the part of good 
Samaritans, in taking the wounded men 
on shore to their houses, and dressing their 
wounds with some simple remedies, which 
at least kept down inflammation. In do- 
ing this, however, they were obliged to 
barricade their dwellings, to guard them 
against the insulting annoyances of the 
natives. 
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“Qualah Battoo bazar that day pre- 
sented a ludicrous spectacle. Almost 
every Malay was decked out in a white, 
blue, red, checked, or striped shirt, or some 
other European article of dress or manu- 
facture, stolen from the ship, not even 
excepting the woolen table cloth belonging 
to the cabin, which was seen displayed 
over the shoulders of a native, all seem- 
ingly quite proud of their appearance, and 
strutting about with solemn gravity and 
oriental self-complacency. Their novel 
and grotesque appearance could not fail to 
suggest the idea that a tribe of monkeys 
had made a descent upon some unfortunate 
clothing establishment, and each had seized 
and carried off whatever article of dress 
was most suited to his taste and fancy. 

“The ship was now once more in our 
possession, with what remained of her cargo 
and crew. She was rifled of almost every 
movable article on board, and scarcely any- 
thing but her pepper remaining. Of our out- 
ward cargo every dollar of specie, and every 
pound of opium had, of course, become a 
prey tothem. All her spare sails and rig- 
ging were gone—not a needle or ball of 
twine, palm, marling spike, or piece of rope 
were left! All our charts, chronometers and 
other nautical instruments—aliour clothing 
and bedding, were also gone; as well as our 
cabin furniture and small stores of every de- 
scription. Our ship’s provisions, such as beef, 
pork and most of our bread, had, however, 
been spared. Of our armament nothing but 
the large guns remained. Every pistol, 
musket, cutlass, and boarding pike, with 
our entire stock of powder, had been taken. 

“With assistance from the other vessels 
we immediately began making the neces- 
sary preparations to leave the port with all 
possible dispatch, but owing to much rainy 
weather we did not accomplish it for three 
days after recapturing the ship, when we 
finally succeeded in leaving the place in 
company with the fleet bound for South 
Tallapow, where we arrived on the 14th of 
February. When we landed at this place 
with the other masters and supercargoes, 
we were followed through the streets of 
the bazar by the natives in great crowds, 
exulting and hooting, with exclamations 
similar to these: 

““Who great man now, Malay or Ameri- 
can?’ ‘How many man American dead?’ 
‘How many man Malay dead?’ 
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“We now commenced in good earnest to 
prepare our ship for sea. Our voyage had 
been broken up, and there was nothing left 
for us but to return to the United States. 
We finally left Muckie, whither we had 
already proceeded, on the 27th February, 
for Pulo Kio (accompanied by ship Del- 
phos, Capt. James D. Gillis, and the Gov. 
Endicott, Capt. Jenks), where I was yet in 
hopes to recover some of my nautical in- 
struments.. With the assistance of Po 
Adam, I succeeded in obtaining, for a 
moderate sum, my sextant and one of my 
chronometers, which enabled me to navi- 
gate the ship. We sailed from Pulo Kio 
on the 4th of March, and arrived at Salem 
on the 16th of July. 

“The feeling of presumptuous exultation 
and proud defiance exhibited by the natives 
was of brief duration. In something less 
than a year after this outrage, the U. S. 
Frigate, Potomac, Com. Downes, appeared 
off the port of Qualah Battoo, and anchored 
in the outer roads, disguised as a merchant- 
man. Every boat which visited her from 
the shore was detained, that her character 
might not be made known to the natives. 
Several amusing anecdotes were told, of the 
fear and terror exhibited in the counte- 
nances of the natives, when they so unex- 
pectedly found themselves imprisoned 
within the wooden walls of the Potomac, 
surrounded by such a formidable arma- 
ment, which bespoke the errand that had 
attracted her to their shores, They pros- 
trated themselves at full length upon her 
decks trembling in the most violent man- 
ner, and appearing to think nothing but 
certain death awaited them, which it re- 
quired all the efforts of the officers to dispel. 

“A reconnoitering party was first sent 
on shore, professedly for the purpose of 
traffic. But when they approached, the 
natives came down to the beach in such 
numbers, it excited their suspicions that 
her character and errand had somehow 
preceded her, and it was considered pru- 
dent not to land. Having, therefore, ex- 
amined the situation of the forts and the 
means of defence, they returned to the 
frigate. The same night some 300 men, 
under the guidance of Mr. Barry, the former 
2d officer of the Friendship, who was assist- 
ant sailing-master of the frigate, landed to 
the westward of the place, with the inten- 
tion of surprising the forts and the town, 








The Battle of Qualah Battoo. 

Ir will be remethbered that the.ship Friendship, of Salem, while at Qualah Battoo, on the island of Sas 
matra, in the Indian Ocean, was taken by the natives and all hands murdered. When the intelli- 
gence was received by the American Government, the .U, 8. Frignte Potomac, Capt. Jolu 
wWnes, was imnicdiately ordered to that place to chastise them ; which was eflec- 

tually accomplished on the night of the 7th of Fybruary, 1832,—convinc- 
ing them. that the stars and stripes of Unelé'Sam are not to be tram- 
pled upon, nor the hives of- American tars sacrificed with impunity. 
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but by some unaccountable delay, the 
morning was just breaking when the de- 
tachment had effected a landing, and as 
they were marching along the beach to- 
wards the nearest fort, a Malay came out 
of it, by whom they were discovered, and 
an alarm given. 

“They, however, pushed on, and cap- 
tured the forts by storm, after some hard 
fighting, and set fire to the town, which 
was burnt to ashes. The natives, not even 
excepting the women, fought with great 
desperation in the forts, many of whom 
would not yield until shot down or sabred 
onthespot. The next day the frigate was 
dropped in within gunshot, and bombarded 
the place, to impress them with the power 
and ability of the United States to avenge 
any act of piracy, or other indignity offered 
by them to her flag. 

“When I visited the coast again, some 
five months after this event, I found the 
deportment of the natives materially 
changed. There was now no longer ex- 
hibited either arrogance or proud defiance. 
All appeared impressed with the irresistible 
power of a nation that could send such 
tremendous engines of war as the Potomac 
frigate upon their shores, to avenge any 
wrongs committed upon its vessels; and 
that it would in future be better policy for 
them to attend to their pepper plantations, 
and cultivate the arts of peace, than sub- 
ject themselves to such severe retribution 
as had followed this act of piracy upon the 
Friendship. 

“Perhaps, in justice to Po Adam, I 
ought to remark, that the account circu- 
lated by his countrymen of his conniving 
at, if not being actually connected with this 
piracy, a falsehood with which they found 
the means of deceiving several American 
shipmasters soon after the affair, is a base 
calumny against a worthy man, and has 
no foundation whatever in truth. The 
property he had in my possession on board 
the ship, in gold ornaments of various 
kinds, besides money, amounting to several 
thousand dollars, all of which he lost by the 
capture of the ship, and never recovered, 
bears ample testimony to the falsity of 
this charge. His countrymen also worked 
upon the avarice and cupidity of the king 
by misrepresentations of his exertions to 
recover the ship, thereby preventing them 
from making him a present of her, which 
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they pretended was their intention. His 
sable majesty, in consequence, absolved 
every one of Po Adam’s debtors, all along 
the coast, from paying him their debts. 
He also confiscated all his property he 
could find, such as fishing-boats, nets and 
lines and other fishing tackle, and appro- 
priated the proceeds to his own use, so that 
he was at once reduced to penury. 

“The king also sent a small schooner 
down the coast, soon after, to reap further 
vengeance upon Po Adam. Arriving at 
Pulo Kio, while Adam was absent, they 
rifled his fort of everything valuable, and 
even took the ornaments, such as armlets 
and anklets off the person of his wife. 
Intelligence having been conveyed to Po 
Adam of this outrage, he arrived home in 
the night before the schooner had left the 
harbor, and incensed, as it was natural he 
should be, at such base and cowardly treat- 
ment, he immediately opened a fire upon 
her and sunk her in nine feet of water. 
She was afterwards fished up by the 
Potomac frigate, and converted into fire- 
wood. 

“We do not know if Po Adam is now 
living, but some sixteen years since, we 
saw a letter from him to one of our eminent 
merchants, Joseph Peabody, Esq., of Sa- 
lem, Mass., asking for assistance from our 
citizens, and stating truthfully all the facts 
in his case. I endeavored at the time, 
through our then representative to Con- 
gress, to bring the matter before that body, 
but from some cause, it did not succeed, 
and the poor fellow has been allowed to 
live, if not die, in his penury. We will, 
however, permit him to state his own case, 
in his own language, which he does in the 
following letter, written at his own dicta- 
tion: 

““Qualah Battoo, 7th October, 1841. 
Some years have passed since the capture 
of the Friendship, commanded by my old 
friend, Capt. Endicott. 

““Tt perhaps is not known to you, that, 
by saving the life of Capt. Endicott, and 
the ship itself from destruction, | became, 
in consequence, a victim to the hatred and 
vengeance of my misguided countrymen; 
some time since, the last of my property 
was set on fire and destroyed, and now, for 
having been the steadfast friend of Ameri- 
cans, | am not only destitute, but an object 
of derision to my countrymen. 
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“*You, who are so wealthy and so pros- 
perous, | have thought, that, if acquainted 
with these distressing circumstances, that 
you would not turn a deaf ear to my present 
condition. 

“*] address myself to you, because 
through my agency many of your ships 
have obtained cargoes, but | respectfully 
beg that you will have the kindness to state 
my case to the rich pepper merchants of 
Salem and Boston, firmly believing that 
from their generosity, and your own, | shall 
not have reason to regret the warm and 


ON 


T was early morning at Conover— 
Conover beyond the river—and June 
had come. To the east were the 

wooded hills, here purple with shadows, 
there glorious and golden with the light of 
the uprisen sun. Away to the west was the 
broad valley of the river half-hidden by 
the wreaths of the summer mist, the long 
winding roads, and the meadows green 
with the lush young grass and crystal with 
the fallen dew. And in the gardens about 
the great old house there were roses—red 
roses and white—and from the wheat 
fields above the orchard came the calls 
of the partridges. 

“White! Bob 
White!” 

From my place on the columned porch 
I stood up and stretched my arms in the 
sheer joy of living and took great breaths 
of the dew—scented amethystine air. 
What a symphony in color was there, | 
thought; what a masterpiece of God’s own 
painting; what a goodly earth under the 
goodly sky—a sky where the little clouds 
sailed like ships of ruby on the flawless 
bosom of a turquoise sea. 

Across the river | could see the spire of 
old Rehoboth Church, and nearer were the 
oaks of the Dederick place where Wash 
Bozeman is now installed, for since | have 
come to live at Conover, Wash is in charge 
at the Dederick to overlook the crops and 
the planting there, also he keeps a sharp 
eye out for those vandals who may desire 
to seine the streams or to dispossess my 
sedge-grass tenantry. We are no theo- 


White! Bob, Bob 
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sincere friendship ever displayed toward 
your Captains, and all other Americans, 
trading on this Coast. . . . . 

““Wishing you, Sir, and your old com- 
panions in the Sumatra trade, and their 
Captains, health and prosperity, and trust- 
ing that, before many moons | shall, 
through your assistance, be released from 
my present wretched condition, believe 
me very respectfully, 

““Your faithful servant, 

“ (Signed) “Po Apam’ 

(in Arabic characters).” 


THE ROAD TO KEOWEE 


logians—Wash and I—but we believe 
firmly in a heaven—a heaven filled with 
pleasant streams where the good fisher- 
men all go—and a real hell, heated spe- 
cially, for the groveling souls of the unelect 
who disturb the nesting quail. 

But no doubt we are prejudiced—we 
contented cronies of the riverside—and 
fail often to understand. 

Once out upon the road I turned toward 
the river, and when | had passed the bridge 
I climbed the hill, traversed a mile between 
rose-laden hedges and came at leisurely 
ease to the Dederick house. There | found 
Wash, but a negro bore him company 
and there was also a wagon with baskets 
in it. 

“T wuz jest a settin’ out fer town,” 
explained my friend. “We had some 
‘taters ter take in terday.” 

“It is a good day,” I answered fervently. 
“T’'ll go along, too, I think.” 

So I clambered to a seat and the negro 
clucked to the mules. There are those 
who might have found the wagon rough, 
but I did not. Presently Rehoboth slid 
away into the distance, then we passed 
the Bailey place, then the creek. On the 
hill above the creek we beheld a pedestrian 
—a lean man, severely clad—who stopped 
and waited for us. When we were abreast 
him he accosted us. 

“Friends,” said he, “I am engaged in 
the much-needed work of uplifting the 
farming class: namely, in disseminating 
tracts and in the giving of personal coun- 
sel, If you can favor me with a seat in 
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your wagon, you will find, | think, that 
my discourse by the way will amply repay 
you for your trouble.” 

“Shore,” answered Wash, hospitably. 
“Climb in, stranger, an’ rest yo’ laigs. 
This yere air ther Squire’s waggin, but I is 
a runnin’ uv hit.” 

The wagon halted and the newcomer 
found a seat on one of the potato baskets. 
“Going to market?” he inquired. 

“Ya-as,” drawled Wash laconically. 

The unknown turned his attention to the 
potatoes, ran his long fingers over them 
and finally removed a portion of the con- 
tents of the basket whereon he was sitting. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated in the tone of one 
who makes a discovery. 

“Whut mought ther trouble be?” asked 
Wash, solicitously. 

The stranger took one of the potatoes 
he had removed and held it up, then along- 
side this he placed one from the bottom 
of the basket—there was a considerable 
disproportion in the sizes of the two. 

“I am pained,” commented our new- 
found Mentor, “‘pained but not surprised. 
Let me present each of you with a tract 
which | hope you will read and heed. But 
—ah—how far are we from the Bailey 
placer” 

“Bout a mile,” said Wash, as we folded 
the papers and stored them carefully away. 

“But,” | began, “the road, you know, 
goes r 

The tractarian smiled. ‘I will correct 
you,” he remarked indulgently. “A road 
never goes—its position is fixed, therefore 
it is the traveler who goes.” 

I do not take kindly to correction—not 
even when | am wrong, so the Goddess 
says—but in this instance after my first 
small frown of annoyance | laughed and 
winked at Wash. 

“So be it, then,” I assented, “‘it is the 
traveler who goes, and that sometimes 
whither he would not.” 


And Wash, smiling grimly in reply, 
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touched the mules sharply. Then he 
turned to me. 

“Squire,” he asserted, “ig’nunce air 
painful ter me, an’ ther workin’s uv ther 
ign’ant mind. Now ther Rev’und back 
thar on ther ’tater baskit he have got hit 
all wrong bout them ’taters. You an’ me 
fishes some, an’ hit aint fer me ter say ’at 
afore Mis’ Marian got aholt uv yer ’at you 
didn’t was’e yer Sabber days, but we don’t 
consort wi’ no ongodly an’ we don’t fudge 
on ’taters.” 

“But you must admit,” I said severely, 
“that you had the biggest at the top.” 

“Yas,” returned my friend imperturb- 
ably, ‘‘so they wuz, an’ thar’fo’ | remarks 
‘bout ther ign’ant mind. Ign’ance hit 
sees fac’s but hit kaint draw conclusions 
f'm hits fac’s. How come them biggest 
‘taters ter be on top? Any fool kin ax 
ther question but hit takes a rees’nin’ 
man ter answer hit!” 

“Well, how did they get there,” 

Wash cast a look at his 
“Squire, ’ he returned, “don’t ’taters grow 
in ther groun’? An’ ther longer ther 
*tater stays in ther groun’ haint it in natur 
fer ther bigger that ’tater ter git? Waz-al, 
which ’taters is dug fust an’ which is dug 
last, Squire? Them at the bottom uv 
ther baskit is dug fust an’ them at ther 
top uv ther baskit is dug last. Does yer 
see ther light, Squire?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” | ejaculated. 

But Wash had turned to the stranger. 
““My onknown fren’,” he said emphatically, 
“them taters at ther top o’ ther baskit 
wuz ther biggest bakase they had the 
moest chance ter grow!” 

But the wayfaring man had grown un- 
easy. “The Bailey place—” he began, 
“You said a mile, and——”’ 

Wash took a chew of tobacco. “Hit air 
*bout fo’ mile now,” he said emphatically. 
“While you wuz a sortin’ them air ’taters 
you wuz a comin’ right away f’m hit!” 

—E, Crayton McCants. 


I asked. 


passenger. 
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LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL 
BERY few men reach their 
fiftieth year without any 
capital accumulated ex- 
cept experience and 
then, before they are 
seventy, gather together 
more millions than they 
can count. Such is the record of Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, one of the 
richest men in England to-day, formerly 
Donald Smith of Red River, Manitoba. 
When about nineteen years of age, Don- 
ald Smith came out from Scotland a clerk 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company. He was 
sent to a lonely post in the bleak wilds 
of Labrador. There, he passed more than 


twenty years, cut off from all pleasure 


and companionship. In fact, Donald 
Smith could relate rare tales of midnights 
when he was wakened at Northwest River, 
Labrador, by wolves rummaging the house 
windows. Two or three times when he 
was in Labrador, the ambitious young 
Scotchman grew impatient at his lonely 
post, where there seemed no chance of pro- 
motion, and donning snowshoes, he coursed 
all the way down the wind-swept shores of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and St. Lawrence 
River to Montreal, where Sir George Simp- 
son, the Canadian governor of the Com- 
pany, resided out opposite Lachine Rapids; 
but the doughty little Sir George was un- 
merciful. When Donald Smith complained 
that his health was breaking under the long 
hard strain of the worst climate and worst 
fare in America, Sir George called in the 
doctor to examine the young chief factor. 
The doctor pronounced him sound, and 
back to Labrador went Smith. 

Out of this life, finally, Donald Smith 
emerged close on his fiftieth year to be- 
come resident commissioner for the Com- 
pany in Montreal at a salary of £1,500, 
a big figure for these days. Things seemed 


to be smiling on Donald Smith till the first 
Riel Rebellion of Half-breeds in Manitoba, 
or Red River. Then, Smith was sent 
West by the Canadian Government, osten- 
sibly to pacify the Half-breeds, really with 
explicit but unwritten orders from John 
A. Macdonald, the premier of Canada, to 
get Riel, the agitator, out of the country 
at any cost. The rights of the French 
Half-breeds had been ignored by Sir John’s 
government. An election was coming on. 
Sir John could not afford to offend the 
French Province of Quebec by punishing 
Riel. Smith was verbally authorized to 
pay Riel as much as $10,000 to leave the 
country, and $10,000 was a cheap escape 
out of a hard dilemma for John A. After 
forty years of ineffectual effort, the states- 
men of Canada had at last succeeded in in- 
ducing Quebec to join Confederation; but 
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a puff of adverse criticism would have over- 
thrown the poise of that delicate arrange- 
ment, and for the sake of Confederation 
John A. could not afford to take any risks 
about Riel. 

Donald Smith proceeded to Red River 
and succeeded in his mission. Riel fled 
the country; but John A.’s political foes 
had got wind of the secret and were pre- 
pared to work the bribery cry for all it was 
worth in the ultra-Protestant Province of 
Ontario. Smith had paid the $10,000 to 
Riel from Hudson’s Bay Company funds. 
When he returned to Ottawa, a comical and 
furious scene ensued that is remembered 
yet by old-guard politicians of Canada. 
John A. dared not acknowledge his in- 
structions about Riel. The Premier had 
taken the one drop too much on the morn- 
ing that Donald Smith came down the 
corridors of the House toward his chief’s 
private office. Insiders of the party 
gathered in groups and waited for the fun 
as the future Strathcona disappeared in 
the office. Things at once began to hap- 
pen. There was a noise of furniture in a 
somewhat active state with a smashing of 
fists on desks. Then John A.’s voice was 
heard crescendo in those choice and hot 
epithets of which he was past master when 
he had that one drop too much, and the 
little Scotchman bolted from the doors 
into the arms of his fellow countryman, 
Senator McMullin, gasping in broadest 
Scotch: “An awfu’ mon! An awfu’ mon! 
He hae dun naethin’ but d—n me for this 
hour and more!’’ The Hudson’s Bay 
Company docked $10,000 from Strath- 
cona’s salary—hard lines for a man, who 
thought he had earned an easy place; but 
at this very moment, the turn came to the 
tide. On his way through St. Paul to Red 
River, Smith came in contact with Jim 
Hill, traffic manager of a small bankrupt 
road, and Commodore Kittson, Pooh-bah 
of Minnesota. How these three with the 
co-operation of Hudson’s Bay and Bank 
of Montreal officers raised money to buy 
the bankrupt road, and thereby laid the 
foundations of their own colossal fortune 
—all the world knows. When C. P. R. 
stock was rated at its lowest in the 40’s and 
50's, Strathcona’s fortune was estimated 
at seventeen millions. To-day, C. P. R. 
is three times that old figure. Strathcona 
besides holds some thirty millions in Hill 
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stocks, and is the heaviest shareholder in 
both the Bank of Montreal and Hudson's 
Bay stocks. 

After all, that $10,000 quarrel with Sir 
John didn’t leave him in such a bad way, 
as long as he had the knack when “kicked” 
of getting “kicked” upstairs. 


CESARE CONTI, ITALIAN-AMERICAN 


HUSTLER 


O accustomed are we Americans to 
thinking of the genius of the Italian as 
confined to the dreamy realms of moon- 
light and music, that when we find one 
with such an abundance of the American 
spirit of “go” as to make him a business 
expansionist of distinction even in ever- 
expanding New York, we open our eyes in 
wonderment. 

Some people doubt whether’ Cesare 
Conti is mere man, let alone Italian. They 
think him a syndicate. And you can’t 
blame them when you learn that this much- 
gifted individual, besides being the sole 
American representative of a big fleet of 
transatlantic steamers, is a banker of many 
cities, and deals with equal success in 
cheese and chianti, American trotting 
horses and Italian automobiles, Kentucky 
whiskey and Italian champagne and maca- 
roni. 

About the only assets of which he could 
boast when he began his career in New 
York were good intentions and certain 
gifts of nature. Now he is ranked among 
New York’s leading financiers and business 
men, the ramifications of his widely-diver- 
gent enterprises extending throughout this 
country and Europe. Hundreds in Italy 
think of America and Cesare Conti as in- 
separably as of liberty and union; they 
can’t think of one without the other. And 
among Italians im America, Mr. Conti is 
simply premier. All classes know him— 
from his patrons, the Duke of the Abruzzi 
and the Count of Turin, to the humblest 
Sicilian who comes over in the steerage and 
goes to him for advice. 

For many years, Mr. Conti’s enterprises 
were essentially Italian; they either had 
to do with Italian products or were con- 
fined among his compatriots here and at 
home. This field, however, eventually be- 
came too limited for his energies, and he 
now is going after American business with 
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American goods. Fancy an Italian as the 
general sales agent throughout the United 
States for a brand of Kentucky whiskey! 
Well, that’s Conti. 

At all events, there is one fact about 
Cesare Conti in which such Americans as 
may not enjoy being beaten at 
their own game of hustle, can 
find satisfaction. We cap- 
tured this unusual speci- 
men of an Italian while 
young, and now can 
fairly lay claim to 
him as one of our- 
selves. 

Born some 
forty-five 
years ago in 
Pontremoli, 

a town in 

the extreme 

north of 

Tuscany, he 

came over 

with his pa- 

rents at age 

of seven. His 

father, an ed- 

ucated gentle- 

man without 

fortune, became 

secretary to the 

Italian consul in 

New York, which 

position he held for 

many years until his 

death. Cesare was sent 

to the New York public 

schools, in which and the College 

of the City of New York, he re- 
ceived his education. So you see 
he had an opportunity to become 
imbued with the American spirit, 
and results show that he took full ad- 
vantage of it. Not that he ceased to be 
an Italian in feeling and characteristics. 
The fact is that the outcome of the thor- 
oughly American education of this thor- 
oughly Italian youth was a_ singular 
combination of qualities. It is an inter- 
esting example of what our public school 
system can do with a stock so alien. 

The Cesare Conti of to-day is a loyal 
American citizen, but remains warmly de- 
voted to his native land. In republican 
beliefs and democratic ways, he is typi- 
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cally American. In vivacity and polish of 

manner and diplomatic finesse, he is typi- 

cally Italian. Again he is typically Italian 

in his instinctive love of the fine arts. And 

again he is typically American in his in- 
tense application to business. 

Moreover, upon the American 

custom of organizing business 

to the minutest detail 

along lines of scientific 

system, and the Ameri- 

can habit of stead- 

ily reaching out 

for new business 

worlds to con- 

quer, he ap- 

parently has 

grafted some- 

thing of 

Latin senti- 

men talism. 

His_ devel- 

opment of 

these mani- 

fold enter- 

prises can be 

explained as 

much by his 

desire to bene- 

fit both his na- 

tive and his 

adopted coun- 

tries as by his 

desire for personal 

gain. He wants to 

find the largest possible 

market in America for 

Italian goods that we can’t 

produce here or are superior to 

what we produce. And he wants 

to create the largest market in 

Italy for American goods that the 

Italians need. In other words, he 

would seem to be actuated by the 

spirit of ideal commerce. 

Mr. Conti began his business career in 
1884 in the same building in lower Broad- 
way where his present enlarged offices and 
storerooms are situated. His first enter- 
prise was a little bank and general steam- 
ship agency for Italian immigrants. The 
banking business steadily grew, until now 
it has branches in Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Newark, N. J., and is represented in 
Chicago and California. It was so ably 
and conservatively conducted that it at 
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length gained the official correspondence 
of the Bank of Naples, an institution of the 
highest rank. It also is in correspondence 
with more than fifty American national 
banks, and altogether has seven hundred 
regular and five hundred irregular cor- 
respondents. 

A few years ago he abandoned his gen- 
eral steamship agency to become the Amer- 
ican representative of the Italian Steam- 
ship Company, which operates a fleet of 
modern steamers between New York and 
Genoa, Naples and Palermo. Here was 
work enough for any ordinary man, ;but 
not for one like Conti. He went on 
steadily increasing his business of import- 
ing Italian wines, olive oil and a host of 
food products, and then, looking around 
for something else to do, leaped lightly 
from cheese, chianti, etc., to automobiles, 
and in a jiffy he became the financial agent 
in America for the Fiat people, and is able 
to boast of importing twenty-six cases of 
automobiles at one time. 

Still burdened with a surplus of energy, 
Mr. Conti began to bethink himself of what 
he could do in the way of finding a market 
in Italy for American products. As a 
starter, he turned to horses. They needed 
good trotting horses in Italy; it was high 
time, in truth, that the Italians acquired a 
little sporting blood, American brand. Ex- 
perience had taught Conti that he could sell 
anything. So why not send trotting horses 
to Italy in exchange for spaghetti? There 
was no reason why he shouldn’t, and he 
did. 

His relations with wealthy Italians en- 
abled him to make a success of this busi- 
ness as he had done with everything else. 
One of his noteworthy achievements was 
supplying the Baron Franchetti with On- 
ward Silver, a horse that sold for $21,000 
and made a fine record abroad, and now 
Italian sportsmen look to Mr. Conti to 
keep them supplied with trotters. 

After trotting horses for the Italians 
came whiskey. It is true that to picture 
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Italians partaking of this strictly Ameri- 
can product puts something of a tax 
on one’s imagination, but a little thing 
like that did not feaze Mr. Conti. His busi- 
ness associates say he could sell palm-leaf 
fans to Eskimos. Be that as it may, he 
decided Italians needed a good whiskey, 
if only for medicinal purposes, and that 
partly explains why he became the 
general sales agent for a brand of old 
rye. He is selling it in the United States, 
too, but his heart is in making the great 
American high-ball a go in the sunny 
peninsula. 

When he is not at his office, he is attend- 
ing to what his associates call the “‘diplo- 
matic”’ end of his business, and twice a 
year he goes to Italy to keep in touch with 
his interests there. His diplomatic ability, 
combined with his acumen and remarkable 
energy, is said to explain his success. Peo- 
ple who go to see him on business are re- 
ceived with all the gracious consideration 
an Italian gentleman can bestow upon a 
guest. Wherever he goes, he carries the 
atmosphere of the drawing-room into the 
counting-room.. Always you are hypno- 
tized into believing that you are a social 
acquaintance instead of a mere business 
acquaintance. So how can you refuse him 
anything? The combination of Italian 
finesse with Yankee enterprise would seem 
to be a good one. 

One is glad to hear that, with all his in- 
terests, Mr. Conti still finds time to lend a 
helping hand to the poor and ignorant 
immigrants of his own race. His father 
before him, the secretary to the consul, 
always was the friend and benefactor of 
these people, and the son follows his ex- 
ample. His pocketbook as well as his 
experience and judgment are invariably 
at the service of the worthy. But don’t 
let any one think that he can be fooled. It 
isn’t easy to fool a man who can sell any- 
thing from macaroni to bills of foreign 
exchange and from cheese and chianti to 
automobiles and trotting horses. 





A TOUCH OF 


or &. 


FROST 


D. SHERMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


“Worshipful Mas- 


who was breaking 


FHE 
fe ter,” 


# trail, stopped to dig out 
the caked snow from be- 
neath his moccasins. 

“T would like to see 

< that particular man, just 
now, who said we wouldn’t find snow,” he 
“T never saw so much in my 


remarked. 
life!”’ 

Nor had I. The day before we had left 
a land of spring and bare ground; to-day 
we were in a land of winter and snow—five 
feet of it. This is a conservative estimate. 
The cook at a logging camp we passed said 
there was seven feet. However, we meas- 
ured it in several ways: by falling into it, 
guessing at it and shoveling it. This last 
test was conclusive, though it did seem as if 
the cook was several feet shy on his estimate. 

The title of this tale is particularly 
apropos. The trip came near being a 
frost in every sense of the word. This was 
the third winter | had attempted it. The 
first season the snow lacked; the second 
produced plenty of snow, but a twenty- 
mile tramp through a northeast gale with 
some other complications put me on the 
shelf for three weeks with a torn ligament. 
The present trip was well planned but 
from one cause or another was postponed 
three times until the first of March. The 
leaves were about budding in our town 
and we were starting on a snowshoe trip! 

No wonder our friends laughed! But, 
as we explained, having successfully ex- 
plored the other points of the compass, the 
Worshipful Master and | were going to 
travel north—until we found snow. And 
now, having accomplished our purpose, 
here we were on a stormy morning drag- 
ging a loaded toboggan eight miles up a 
mountain trail. 


By great good fortune a logging-camp 
tote-team chanced to meet our train at the 
little railway station. I had always claimed 
the driver as a friend, and now I was sure 
of it. The prospect of saving three miles of 
hard uphill travel was bright indeed. 
Langill swung his four-horse team up to 
the platform and loaded us in with a lot 
of miscellaneous truck for the camps. 

“You didn’t see anything that looked 
like missionaries aboard that train, did 
yer? I been expectin’ of *em fer a week 
past. I guess they balked at the job.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,” I answered. 
Having spent many days in the logging 
camps, I knew that the missionary field 
was both wide and deep. “Must be tiring 
work trying to steer some of those old moss- 
grown lumber-jacks into the straight and 
narrow path,” | offered. 

“You bet it is' Still it makes a little 
excitement, and after a man has been in 
the woods fer a couple hundred days any- 
thing that bu’sts the monotony is wel- 
come.” 

“What do the missionaries 
quired the Worshipful Master. 

The driver, who was trying to bite off a 
mouthful from his “eatin’ plug,” hesitated 
long enough to enlighten us. 

““O—h, they—preach an’—play the pho- 
nograph an’ raise h—II! Whoa, boys! 
Here’s yer trail.” 

“So long,” said we, having unloaded our 
belongings. 

“Good luck,” he returned, starting his 
horses. 

And so, being too late to repent, we took 
up the work ahead of us. As I said before, 
there was five feet of snow which, having 
all fallen during February, was light and 
feathery. The racquets sank twelve or 
fourteen inches at every step, and breaking 


do?” in- 
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We had to push through a storm going in. 
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Breaking 


trail is no easy work in a heavy wet snow. 


























And it takes skill to climb with those laden snowshoes upon your feet. 
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trail was a nice busy little job all by itself. 
As for dragging that toboggan! | wish | 
could tell you how much that outfit 
weighed; and still I’m glad I'll never 
know. It was snowing so fast that there 
seemed as much in the air as under foot— 
like wading in a snowbank a mile high. 
We had planned to tramp up through 
the Notch and establish a permanent camp 
from which base we could make what side 
trips we pleased. I’m going to be honest 
if it kills me! About a mile and a half up 
the trail from the tote-road was where the 
worshipful master stopped to clear his 
snowshoes; then he slid over a bank into 
a brook bed for a drink of water, after 
which he held a talkfest. As the old 
woman said, we had “bit off more ’n we 
could chaw.”” We had been about four 
hours making that mile and a half when 
we were fresh. It’s a simple problem of 
mathematics to figure out how many weeks 
it would take us to reach the top of the 
mountain notch. However, mathematics 
were never my long suit, so we tried again. 
I wish you could have seen just what 
happened during the next hour. We got 
mad and snaked that toboggan along until 
it finally refused to move; forward, back- 
ward, up or down, or sideways. Then we 
tried hauling half the load. Then we tried 
packing it on our backs. We got down on 
our knees and pushed, and pulled, and 
rooted it along. We even broke out a 
hard-beaten trail for a hundred yards 
ahead and tried to coax it along that way. 
During these strength tests we whistled, 
sang, laughed, cried or cussed, just as the 
spirit happened to move us. Finally, the 
danged spirit refused to move and then we 
were bogged down. 
“Now what will we do!” I exclaimed. 
“Rest,” answered the Worshipful Master. 
After a while we were able to look about 
us. Then we arose to our feet crossed the 
brook and found the snuggest camping spot 
you could imagine. At least it looked 
good. It is quite a gamble to shovel a 
hole in the snow eighteen feet long, eight 
feet wide, and five feet deep and strike a 
spot level enough for a camp. However, 


our first shot was a bull’seye, which proves 
that we weren’t entirely luckless. 

There being only one shovel in the out- 
fit | immediately shifted all responsibility 
on to the Worshipful Master, and taking up 
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a pack-strap, started back over the trail 
to pack in some of the load that had fallen 
by the wayside. I delayed my return as 
long as possible that the Worshipful Master 
might have every chance necessary to 
complete his work, but I found that he had 
very unselfishly saved some for me. Not 
that either of us lacked for useful occupa- 
tion. Far fromit! To return to the plain 
unvarnished truth once more, we were 
flying around that fast you could have 
heard us buzz, if you had been within ear- 
shot of the disturbance. I’m sorry you 
weren’t—we could have used one or two 
more men as easily as not. 

It requires some time to make a perma- 
nent camp shipshape on a summer basis. 
In the winter, when you aren’t sure of the 
basis, it takes about twice as long. 

But to pitch the tent. Our tent was a 
74 by 74, and by chance our camping spot 
so situated that it could be pitched back to 
the storm-winds, while the prevailing winds 
blew across the front. However, we were 
nicely sheltered by the surrounding hills in 
any case. 

The fireplace was made of logs; a big, 
yellow birch, crooked and old, that had 
been waiting for us for many years. We 
built the fireplace by piling the logs, one 
above another, against some stakes driven 
into the ground. No, it was not frozen. 
Under four of five inches of moss and leaf- 
mold and the warm blanket of snow, the 
soil in the deep woods never freezes. Then 
we erected the tent so that the front was 
ten feet from the backlogs. This was too 
far away for warmth as we discovered that 
night, and subsequently we moved the fire- 
place up to six feet, which was too near, 
and again to eight feet, which was just 
right. 

By way of advice; do not use logs if you 
can locate a bowlder or ledge against which 
to build your fire. This for two reasons: 
it positively will not burn away, as any 
kind of wooden one must in time, and it 
will radiate warmth into your tent long 
after the fire has burned low. 

The ground sloped from the fireplace 
back into the tent. This did not worry 
us, however. We did not need to go down 
to the ground for our tent floor—did not 
care to, in fact—the snow was much 
smoother. 

The bed of the fireplace was perhaps a 
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foot above the level of the tent floor, which 
was better for warmth and much—very 
much better for smoke than if it had been 
lower. 

The tent being provided with a sod- 
cloth twelve inches wide, all that was nec- 
essary to anchor it securely was to cut 
three logs to fit the back and sides and lay 
them on the sod-cloth inside. Then we 
filled the tent two feet deep with balsam 
browse. 

It is awkward work chopping and carry- 
ing firewood or anything else on snowshoes. 
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The Worshipful Master was the proud 
possessor of one cigar that by some miracle 


was still intact. Not to be mean he offered 
to play me a game of “pitch” for it, and 
when he won, offered, or rather agreed to 
make it two out of three. 

We each took a game. It was getting 
exciting. Then he won the cigar a second 
time. Now he became generous and very 
kindly placed the series at three out of 
five. I won two games and could almost 
taste that cigar—but | like a pipe better. 
It was broken in one place, anyhow. 





Mixing the johnny-cake. 


They were necessary, however, for one is 
absolutely helpless in that depth of snow 
without them. It stopped snowing during 
the afternoon, and when night closed down 
the thermometer dropped with it. 

But our happy home was complete; the 
tea-pail bubbled merrily, an odor of baked 
beans permeated the air, a goodly pile of 
green logs and dry wood gave promise of 
warmth and cheer, while the fragrant 
balsam bed piled high with blankets was 
eloquent of rest and comfort. 





In a winter camp, instead of undressing, 
when you go to bed you put on more 
clothes—all you have in fact. We used 
some homemade sleeping bags constructed 
of army and double blankets equal to 
three bags and a waterproof cover. As 
we were comfortable enough in them, and 
did not try sleeping double, I cannot tell 
you which is the warmer method. 

We each possessed a hot-water bottle 
which helped some on the coldest nights. 
The small of your back is the proper place 























Working up night-wood. 
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for one but the Worshipful Master will ad- 
vise you—from experience—not to roll on it 
and cause it to leak. In the morning, if you 
place the bag on a log and turn the stopper 
enough you shall have an unheard-of luxury; 
hot running water for toilet purposes. 

The day’s duties begin with breakfast- 
getting; and here, let me say that being 
cook in a winter camp is a pleasant, not to 
say comfortable task. Let the rest of the 
crowd rustle the wood; you sit down on a 
log in front of the fire and peel the onions, 
mix the johnny-cake, start the stew or 
stodge up something new for a change. 
The chopping-block and the little hatchet 
are handy, and it is also a pleasant task to 
reduce the green and dry wood to just the 
size you like. 

When your turn comes for chopping 
wood you are going to be surprised at the 
amount it takes for a night fire, and how 
hard it is to get it in the deep snow; and 
you are going to be very thankful if you 
have the proper tools for your work; two 
good, razor-edged, man’s-size axes—of the 
brand the lumbermen use in that locality, 
if you can get them—and a crosscut saw. 
This last is a life-saver. As the Worshipful 
Master expressed it: 

“Sometimes we show signs of human 
intelligence! It was a happy thought that 
included that saw on our list.” 

A winter campfire will use one good- 
sized tree a day—-upwards of half a cord 
of wood—and the saw will reduce the fuel 
problem from nearly a continuous per- 
formance to a two or three hours’ job each 
day. 

Remember, that every tree you cut has 
value, and that you are going to undo 
eighty or a hundred year’s growth in fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 

Select the worthless varieties as far as 
possible. Balsam is one of the least val- 
uable of the soft woods. You will use its 
boughs for your bed, and the trunk will 
make you a fireplace if you like, as it burns 
very slowly while green. It is not so good 
for this purpose as yellow birch, however, 
which is perhaps the best all-round wood 
for winter use in the Northern woods. 
Beech, paper birch and red maple are all 
good green fuel. The last two are softer 
than the beech or yellow birch and so work 
up more easily, but they do not make such 
lasting fuel. 
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All of these trees are comparatively 
worthless. Nevertheless you should select 
trees that are crooked or stunted, or those 
that crowd more valuable species, for your 
campfire. By so doing you are practicing 
forestry of a kind—destroying the weeds, 

Our days passed swiftly enough with our 
numerous duties. What spare time we 
had was used in visiting the logging camps, 
picking gum and looking for a deer yard 
that we might try to photograph its in- 
mates. 

However, we failed to locate a yard 
within striking distance of camp. 

Unless one makes a trip into Canada, or 
far enough north to be sure of continued 
cold weather, coarsely woven snowshoes 
are best, as they allow damp snow to sift 
readily through. Also because of wet snow 
one should wear the oil-tanned moccasins. 

February is the month of snow, and dur- 
ing that month and early March snow- 
shoeing is at its best from the White Moun- 
tains northward. 

What one wears for clothes makes no par- 
ticular difference, so long as it is enough— 
and still not too much—snowshoeing is 
warm work. 

We wore two suits of thin woolen under- 
clothes, woolen trousers—kersey or mack- 
inaw are good—flannel shirts, “‘warm- 
back”’ vests and pontiac shirts big enough 
to pull on over everything as a sort of 
smock made a very serviceable outer gar- 
ment. A V-necked sweater makes an addi- 
tional undergarment that will be found 
acceptable at times. Wear a cap to pull 
over your ears, mittens—not gloves—on 
your hands, high pontiac knitted leggins 
and as many pair of socks besides as you 
can crowd into your moccasins, and finally, 
a silk handkerchief to keep the snow out of 
your neck and to tie up your shirt collar 
against the cold if necessary. 

The extra clothing list is not alarming. 
You are not going to take many baths or 
change many underclothes—f you are wise, 
so an extra pair of leggins, two or three pair 
of socks and a knitted cap or toque for 
night wear are about all you will need. 

Your moccasins should be at least two 
sizes larger than the shoes you wear. Take 
the same old cooking kit. For your grub- 
list choose solid, heat-giving food. 

An eight-foot toboggan is small enough. 

Hire a horse! 
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TMI FE at Old Mackinac 
# { had its compensations. 
It would be hard to find 
a place in America where 
Pq children had a_ better 
% time than our great- 
diay grandfathers and great- 
grandmothers when they were boys and 
girls at this old gateway of the Upper 
Lakes. 
To be sure, they hadn’t Teddy Bears and 
Noah’s Arks with animals running round 
on casters; but then, 





forests of northern Michigan. Sunny 
days, and frosty nights to prevent the 
flow when no one was there to take 
away the sap—were the ideal weather 
for sugaring off; but soon as the warm sun 
set the sap running, Mackinac prepared to 
go camping for some three weeks. Sleighs 
were brought out, carrioles, backs and sides 
painted gorgeous crimson, runners black, 
inside cream, crammed with fur robes against 
the cold, and hitched tandem behind dogs 
keen to be off as the children muffled 

in furs to their eyes, 





they had real bears 
that ran round with- 
out any casters; and 
husky dogs harnessed 
tandem hauled the 
old-fashioned, high- 
backed, carry-all 
sleighs along road- 
ways tunneled 
through —snowbanks 
even with the door- 
tops. And every 
spring came the gala 
event of the year— 
the sugaring off— 
when officers and 
traders moved out 
with their families 
from Mackinac to 
Bois Blanc Island, 
five miles down the 
ice of the Straits, to 
a white city of tents 
in a sugar-maple 





grove. 
Sometime about 
March ist, the sap 


began to rise in the 





Mrs. Elizabeth Baird, one of the earliest white 
women to reside in the fort. 


wriggling restless to 
set out. The officers 
were usually accom- 
panied by their fam- 
ilies. Grand dames— 
wives of the big fur 
traders, Astor’s mag- 
nates from New York, 
or pompous North- 
west partners from 
Montreal — went 
along garbed as for a 
féte, in sables and 
martens with huge 
beaver hats topped 
by plumes gay as 
ever nodded in East- 
ern fashion. Abreast 
each tandem team 
as driver stood a 
French-Canadian 
wood-runner, blanket 
coat, sash, toque, 
beaded moccasins 
shining new as squaws 
could make. A crack 
of the leading offi- 
cer’s whip! Away all 
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Fort Mackinac as it appears to-day. 

















The old Mission Church at Mackinac, the oldest mission of the Northwest, where the Jesuits first 
preached. 




















raced, dogs and sleighs and drivers, the 
dogs barking and jingling their bells, 
drivers yelling, as out swept the runners 
from the snow-walled roads of Mackinac 
to the glare ice of the Straits. A rabbit 
lopes for cover! The dogs bolt in pursuit, 
spilling a sleigh-load of big people and little 
people about on the ice, none the worse of 
the mishap, and well padded in furs. Or 
another team spurts for the lead on the 
down grade with yowls and jumps as 
the sleigh nips heels. In less than an 
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stuffed rabbit are roasted whole at the 
end of long sticks; and one can guess 
whether youngsters at the end of a five- 
mile rough-and-tumble drive through frosty 
air thought the simmering, smelly things 
took long to cook; but the real fun only 
began when the ladies of Mackinac set to 
frying the pancakes, or flipping the flap- 
jacks. What dire portent it was to let a 
pancake fall in the fire when you flipped 
it—I don’t know: very ill-omened for sin- 
gle ladies; and it took a deft hand to toss 























Mackinac as it looked one hundred years ago. 


hour all sleighs are at the sugar grove of 
Bois Blanc Island, where forerunners have 
kindled a roaring fire, and all camp kit has 
been left from the preceding year. 

While the half-breed servants and black 
slaves move rugs into the big main tepee— 
fifty by two hundred feet—and erect the 
smaller tents of canvas and deerskin, it 
falls to the ladies of the fort to prepare 
supper. A kettle is slung to a chain be- 
tween four corner-timbers. Partridge and 
duck and wild goose kept frozen from the 
fall hunt, bears’ paws and beaver tails and 





the browned side up from a flat, rimless 
frying pan and catch it on the toss to brown 
the other side. If the thing tossed down 
in a man’s cap, that ended peace of mind 
for him; and a good many Mackinac offi- 
cers must have wanted to lose their peace 
of mind; for when pancakes began, there 
was a wild scrabble of men with hats. 
Later, when the sugaring off, proper, took 
place, that is, the last night of boiling the 
sirup into sugar, the whole evening was 
spent flapjacking, the pancakes served, of 
course, with maple sirup. Supper was 
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eaten in the camp firelight above the 
crusted snow, with a crisscrossing of shad- 
ows like ghosts from the wind among the 
branches of the melancholy pines and leaf- 
less maples. 

The big wigwam was given up to the use 
of the women and children. It was a long 
slope-roofed cedar-bark affair, like the side- 
tent of a circus, with platforms of huge 
logs down each side, an enormous fire- 
place in the middle with the usual posts at 
the four corners, and a big hole in the roof 
to let the smoke out, and—as Mrs. Baird 
relates—‘‘to let the stars in!” On the 
logs were spread the fur rugs for beds, 
though some of the grand dames brought 
out their down mattresses. Along the 
walls to keep out drafts, that make you 
mighty sad if you sleep next to a good 
brisk one in the small of your back in the 
small of the night, was tacked heavy gun- 
sacking. Sticks driven in the bark sup- 
plied hooks to hang clothing. The fire- 
place was built big enough to admit whole 
logs, and though the tents outside were 
assigned to the men, one can guess how 
long everybody lingered round the main 
fireplace of the big wigwam, lounging on 
rugs listening to hunters’ yarns. What 
with the smoke curling out and the stars 
shining in and those big beaver hats with 
the ostrich plumes that the ladies wore, 
and the gold braid on the officers’ uniforms, 
and the red firelight on faces that were good 
to look at without it—with all that and the 
flapjacks, it isn’t awfully surprising that 
weddings were as frequent at Mackinac 
as there were singles, and that most of the 
singles didn’t wait much past fourteen. 

Night time was fun. Morning, the real 
work began. Birds sounded the reveille at 
that hole in the roof above the dead fire. 
Soon as the stars began to fade and day- 
light to come through that hole like a 
sheeted ghost, the blue jays began to 
scream, the whiskey jacks to twitter, the 
swamp pigeons to whistle and coo. A 
tame old owl nested near, and he used occa- 
sionally to peer from the ragged edge of 
the hole with a hoot that startled the 
wigwam. When the whip-poor-wills began 
to lash from near-by trees, Mrs. Baird says 
the campers knew it was time to go home; 
for the ice would break up. But the day’s 
work really began with the call of the 
birds. 
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Brooms to keep the big tepee clean were 
extemporized from cedar branches fast- 
ened to a long handle. You can see these 
brooms in use to-day among the habitants 
of Quebec or the Indians of the West. The 
most of the dishes for sugaring-off were 
made of birch bark; troughs of two gal- 
lons set out at the tree to catch the trick- 
ling sap, three-gallon pails or buckets car- 
ried by an oaken or cedar yoke across the 
shoulders with ropes suspended hooked to 
each pail, macocks or macucks holding a 
hundred pounds of the sugar. Bark for 
these dishes was gathered at Bark Point, 
the year before, preferably in August. The 
dishes were shaped as desired. All seams 
were sewed from the outside with bass- 
wood strips and gummed with pitch. To 
clean these dishes a single layer of bark was 
removed from the inside and the dish 
rinsed with scalding water. The grooved 
spouts or gutters were of basswood. The 
barrels were of staved oak hooped with 
tough bark. No pine was used because it 
would taste the sugar. The strainer was 
a big flannel bag. This was cleaned by 
scalding without soap. To stir the sirup, 
there was used either a hemlock branch or 
a basswood paddle. All the brass and 
copper kettles were scoured with water and 
sand, though the kettles were really what 
we would call big pots, such as farmers use 
out of doors for bran mashes. Sugar not 
required for immediate use was buried in 
the earth to prevent souring. 

Spite of the hilarious fun, sugar-making 
was hard work. First of all, the trees must 
be tapped. This meant long walks over 
the crusted snow through the March winds. 
Into the nicked bark the spout was pushed, 
slanting down. Under the spout was 
placed the birch-bark trough; and down 
trickled the sap in a stream—as I remem- 
ber in my childhood days on the east side 
of Lake Huron a century later—about the 
size of a very small lead pencil, with a faint 
odor as of flowers in spring. On Bois Blanc 
Island was a maple grove of some thousands 
of trees, and though they did not tap every 
tree every year, still Mackinac sugar was 
the main supply for the Lake traders, and 
they must have tapped a great many trees, 
Once a day, some one must go from trough 
to trough of the maple trees with the 
yoked pails to see that the troughs did not 
run over and to carry the sap to the oaken 




















buckets and big brass kettles. That was 
task enough to keep a large camp busy 
so long as the sap ran. Two or three others 
to each section of the sugar grove must 
haul the sap to camp on hand sleighs; for 
the precious cargo must not be risked with 
bolting huskies. 

If the weather were exceptionally fine, 
the boiling might be done outside, but or- 
dinarily it took place over the great fire- 
place in the main wigwam. A good bed of 
coals was prepared but not too blazing a 
fire yet. It took the strength of three peo- 
ple to hoist the great kettle; but first a 
splash of sap was thrown on the bottom to 
prevent scorching. Then the big pot was 
hooked to the chain above the coals and 
lifted. Bucket after bucket, the sap was 
poured in. If many people were at camp, 
and the year a specially favorable one for 
sap, half a dozen sap boilers might be 
hoisted at once. Then the big logs were 
plied, watchers standing stirring day and 
night, three to a kettle, with hemlock 
branches and paddles, to keep the sizzling 
amber fluid, now letting loose all the fra- 
grance of the imprisoned forest, from boil- 
ing over in a blaze. From twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours it took for the sap to 
turn to sirup. When half-boiled it was 
transferred to a fresh kettle. 

The next thing was to boil the sirup 
into sugar over a slow fire. At this stage 
the fun of the first night redoubled. If 
anybody had not come out from Mackinac 
he came now for the final sugaring-off, 
which was always timed for a night frolic, 
an all-night of it, often. Sugar to be sent 
to far distant points—and in the early days 
of Mackinac, sugar was sent as far as New 
York, St. Louis, the Arctic—was ladled 
out ‘to harden in the macocks; but the 
taffy and the sugar for the night’s fun were 
either poured on basswood chips or spread 
out molten on a stretch of clean-crusted 
snow. If you scrambled for somebody 
else’s chip, you stuck to it! I have been 
told—though children do not remember 
how they looked in similar sugarings-off a 
century later—that as far as small people 
were concerned it was very hard to tell 
where their hoods stopped and where their 
faces began; after the first ladling all 
visible was taffy. And the youngsters 


were not the only sinners over the taffy 
spoon. 


Mrs. Clarke, widow of John Clarke, 
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Astor’s leading trader, now a grand old 
lady past the century mark, tells of a sugar- 
ing-off when one young officer from Mon- 
treal made a frantic grab for the amber 
stream poured on the crusted snow. His 
foot slipped. Into the lava of taffy he 
plunged full length on his back. The 
campers shouted, for when he sprang to 
his feet, a trailing cloud of taffy glory clung 
from his shoulders. Grown-ups and young- 
sters, black servants and half-breed drivers, 
pursued with a whoop the flying phantom 
of a uniformed gentleman twisting in and 
out among the trees with a taffy-train 
trailing from his back. Now, too, was the 
time when small people gouged their birch 
bark molds into shapes: of rabbits and 
bears and horses and beavers, filled them 
with taffy or sugar, and placed them in the 
snow to harden. Sugaring-off often lasted 
till the stars faded and the whip-poor-will 
whipped in daydawn. Then there was a 
rush to break camp, for the whip-poor-will 
warned warm weather, and that meant the 
ice would run like a fury through the 
Straits as the campers paddled back up- 
stream to Mackinac. If the wind rose, 
there was nothing for it but to land at any 
fishing shelter and wait till the churning 
waters calmed. 


As I said before, there were compensa- 
tions in the life at Old Mackinac, though 
people didn’t change their fashions every 
three months the way we do because some 
tradesmen in Paris and London make it 
their business to make us buy things we 
don’t want. It was a long way from 
Mackinac to the nearest stores—eighteen 
hundred miles—and when the grand dame 
of the Straits put on her best gown, it was 
put on for a year—black silk, the kind 
that will stand alone and not let you poke 
your finger through it. 


Look at the map! Mackinac lies just 
where Lake Michigan sweeps through a 
narrow pass to Lake Huron, and Lake 
Superior comes down through the Sault or 
Jumping Rapids. All roads led past Mack- 
inac. It was the first and earliest gateway 
to the West. Nicollet passed this way in 
1634, when he came jaunting westward 
hunting a path to China. So did Radisson 
and Groseillers and Marquette bound for 
the Mississippi. So did La Verendrye a 
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century later on his way to the Saskatche- 
wan. In those days Mackinac was on the 
north side of the Straits at what is now 
Point Ignace. And when French power 
fell in Canada, and English power in the 
New England colonies, the way Westward 
still led through Mackinac, built about 
1781 on the island in the center of the 
Straits. Hither came Astor’s fur traders 
on the way to the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri and the Pacific; and here paused the 
Scotch merchants of Montreal on their way 
to invade the country of the Saskatchewan. 

And when the settlers came on the heels 
of the fur traders, the way still led through 
Mackinac. You took schooner for the 
fare of one dollar from Buffalo to Detroit. 
From Detroit, for the sum of twenty-five 
dollars, you took another vessel up to 
Mackinac. From Mackinac, you could go 
South down the shores of Lake Michigan 
to Indiana and Illinois and Kentucky and 
Missouri; or West across what is now 
Wisconsin to Iowa and Minnesota and the 
Dakotas; or North by way of Lake Supe- 
rior to the great valley of the Saskatchewan. 
Astor and General Clarke and General Ash- 
ley, the great traders, always went from 
New York to St. Louis by way of Macki- 
nac, rather than by ocean voyage through 
the Gulf of Mexico, even when Ashley was 
on the way to Utah and Colorado. There 
were no harbors on the east and west shores 
of Lake Michigan in those days; and ves- 
sels from Mackinac to Fort Dearborn (Chi- 
cago) came back ballasted with sand. As 
soon as navigation opened, there was a con- 
stant flow of notables, not to mention 
fifteen thousand gallons of whiskey annu- 
ally, through Mackinac bound for the Far 
West. Robert Stuart, who had been with 
Astor’s hunters on the Columbia, was win- 
tering-partner of the American Fur Com- 
pany at Mackinac. Capt. Benjamin Pierce 
brother of the President, was commander 
of the garrison, and among the permanent 
residents were families whose names are to 
the West what the Mayflower ancestors are 
to the East—Biddles from Philadelphia; 
the Kinzies who fathered Chicago; the 
Fishers of Red River, Manitoba; Mrs. 
Baird, whose reminiscences give the best 
picture of family life at Mackinac; Doctor 
Mitchell, an English surgeon, Pooh-bah and 
millionaire of the island; the French- 
Canadian family of Laframboises, whose 
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sons explored literally every state from 
North Dakota to California, serving alter- 
nately Astor for the Americans, then 
McLoughlin for the British; Tanner, who 
had been stolen as a boy by the Shaw- 
nees in Kentucky; that good Jo Rolette, 
father of Wisconsin and Minnesota, who 
was the first man to take cattle to the 
settlers of Red River, Canada, and the 
first to bring ox-cart brigades from what 
is now Winnipeg to what is now St. Paul. 
That Jo Rolette’s nerves were made of 
iron as well as his courage, may be guessed 
from Bishop Kemper’s testimony that the 
stalwart trader could drink eight glasses 
of brandy at a meal and smoke every day 
twenty-five cigars the size of a poker with- 
out ill-effect. 


Prior to the War of 1812, English agents 
yearly came to Mackinac with presents for 
the Indians of the West, a suit with gold 
lace, cocked hat and sword for the chiefs, 
silver circlets for hair and wrist of the 
warriors; and the Indians camped every 
autumn in a mushroom city of tents on 
the water front. Behind on the upper 
cliff were the whitewashed fort and the 
whitewashed town and the glittering spire 
of the chapel; for the dominant tone of 
Mackinac was both French and Catholic. 
By the time the Indians had scattered to 
their hunting grounds and the fur traders 
had departed for the East, it was Christ- 
mas season, a week kept as a holy festival 
with constant ringing—ringing—ringing— 
of the angelus chimes and chant of the 
mission priests—six in the morning—mid- 
day—six again at night. Then, when 
psalms and prayers were over, the whole 
population gathered at the largest of the 
manor houses, where pigs were roasted 
whole at open fireplaces and stuffed goose 
cooked at the end of a stick and supper 
served, with dancing till daylight. New 
Year’s Eve, the men of the fort tramped 
from house to house singing the Old Year 
out and the New Year in; but soon as 
dawn came and the matin bells rang, every 
child, grown or small, in every household, 
knocked on the door of the parents’ room, 
entered, and knelt for the mother’s blessing. 

To return to those weddings yoked up 
under the stars of the sugar camp—lI said 
the sugaring-off was the great event of 
the year, but I’m not sure I ought not to 

















have said the weddings. 


You can judge 
for yourself. There was a slaughtering of 
the innocents among those officers and tra- 
ders of Mackinac. Miss Josette Lafrom- 
boise, staying at the white manor house of 
the Mitchells, meets and marries Captain 
Pierce, brother of the President; but 
though there was an Indian strain in the 
Laframboise family, there was also the 
blood of the good old French-Canadian 
noblesse. Besides, Madamoiselle Josette 
had been to Montreal schools, so her wed- 
ding was not so typical of Mackinac life as 
some of the other unions between well- 
born native women and white men. Joseph 
Bailly had married one of the Minnesota 
Fairbaults; and when his Indian step- 
daughter became espoused to one of the 
Philadelphia Biddles, the families of Mack- 
inac with native blood determined to show 
the white race what they could do in the 
way of an Indian trousseau. Of furs, the 
bride was dowered with the richest money 
could buy. The bride’s dress was of black 
broadcloth embroidered at the ankles to 
a depth of six inches with finest beadwork 
in blue and red and white and green. The 
leggins were also of black embroidered 
broadcloth. The moccasins were of leather 
stained scarlet and embroidered to match 
the skirt. The blanket, which Indian eti- 
quette demands as a woman’s veil against 
insult similar to the custom of Oriental 
women, was of red broadcloth fringed and 
beaded and worn as a Spanish lady wears 
her mantilla. The bodice beneath was of 
red silk fitted tight as a glove to a form, 
perfect in every line. The sleeves were 
tight almost as the bronze skin of the 
bride’s arm. Belt and collar of beads to 
match the skirt with silver brooch-clasp for 
each—completed the costume. Four such 
gowns as this had the bride; and the feast 
that followed the wedding was like the 
festival of Christmas Day or the sugaring- 
off. Of course, with such unions there was 
always the sequel, which novelists do not 
tell—the loneliness of the bride if she left 
her own people to go among the whites; 
the isolation and sometimes slumping down 
(you can hardly call it ‘‘degeneration,” 


when the man remained decent) of the- 


white husband as associates gradually be- 
came limited to his wife’s people. In the 
case of the Biddles, the sorrows of the alien 
alliance fell heaviest, as usual, on the chil- 
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dren, A daughter, a very beautiful child, 
was sent East at an early age to be edu- 
cated with her aristocratic cousins in Phila- 
delphia. When she came back she was a 
grown woman with a white girl’s tastes 
and customs; and she came back to an 
Indian mother hot to resent and tender to 
be hurt by comparisons, though unuttered, 
with civilized life. The girl pined away in 
silence and died of what the records called 
consumption, but what was more likely 
loss of anchor-grip, mental, moral and 
physical, on the life in which she found 
herself. 

Good Madam Laframboise prevented a 
similar tragic ending to the union of her 
Josette. The Laframboises were very 
devout Catholics. They were among the 
few traders who never gave the Indians 
liquor. Mrs. Baird relates that no matter 
where they were or at what work, when the 
angelus rang or the hour of the angelus 
came round though they were far from 
sound of the chimes in the depths of some 
Michigan forest, father and mother dropped 
their work and with the sign of the cross 
knelt in prayer. They had gone up the 
coast of Michigan to Grand River in two 
Mackinaw boats accompanied by some 
twelve servants, Indian and negro. La- 
framboise had refused to barter liquor to a 
dissolute Indian. One night, the trader 
was kneeling at prayer in his tent. Sunset 
or campfire threw the shadow of the 
devotee on the tent wall. A shot rang out; 
and Laframboise fell over dead pierced by 
the ball of the malicious Indian. The body 
was interred at what is now Grand Haven, 
and Madam Laframboise continued the fur 
trade in the wilds alone. Through the ma- 
ternal line, she belonged to the Ottawa 
tribe, and she always dressed in Indian 
style, though her heart was whiter than 
many aChristian’s, which was shown by her 
treatment of her husbai.:i’s assassin. The 
slaves had caught the murderer and 
brought him to camp. Then they came to 
Madam’s tent and demanded whether “‘he 
should be scalped or burned.” Did the In- 
dian blood in her veins cry out for revenge? 
She stifled the cry and answered: “‘I do as 
my husband would have wished! I for- 
give this man! I leave him to the Great 
Spirit! He will do what is right.” This 
was the woman whose daughter Com- 
mander Pierce had married. Robert 
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Stuart declared she spoke French like a 
Parisian; and all her children had been 
educated in Montreal; but if rumor is to 
be credited, at the time of her husband’s 
death the wife could neither read nor write. 
However, she procured a fur-trade license 
for herself, and yearly took her brigade of 
canoes to Montreal. That is worth noting 
by ‘“‘womans’ rightsters.” Here was an 
Ottawa woman who took her rights and 
didn’t talk about them, took them by 
virtue of her fitness, which is the best 
charter of rights. And now, in 1821, Mrs. 
Pierce, her daughter, died, leaving little 
children. If sent away East so young, 
Madam Laframboise could easily foresee 
they would come back to Mackinac weaned 
from their people, as Miss Biddle had come, 
to pine and die. Madam ponders the mat- 
ter of these little Pierce children; but she 
doesn’t rail at fate! Instead, at the age of 
forty, she sets herself to learn to read and 
write and master subjects of English study, 
that she may teach the children and keep 
pace with them when the time comes for 
Montreal schools. This Ottawa woman of 
Indian blood donated both land and funds 
for the Mackinac church. 


One of the interesting families in Macki- 
nac a century ago was the Mitchells. Doc- 
tor Mitchell was English by birth and hotly 
loyal; but he had married an Ottawa 
woman staunch and true like Madam La- 
framboise, but born to the airs of the grand 
dame like a princess. The Mitchells kept 
open hospitality in their white house with 
its green shutters, and Mrs. Mitchell was 
recognized as mistress of all occasions at 
Mackinac. Her children were educated in 
Montreal, with finishing courses of travel 
in Europe, and when they came home to 
the fort, weekly whist parties and recep- 
tions were held at her house, or else society 
went tandem driving with a round-up 
“hop” at the Mitchells. Mrs. Mitchell 
was a very large woman and always dressed 
in heavy black silks with deep military 
pockets in which she carried the keys of 
wine cellars and account boxes. No one 


wore more gorgeous hats nor finer plumes. 
About the time Mackinac became American 
a funny thing happened. The Doctor was 
so ultra-British that he would not stay. 
The wife was so American that she would 
not leave; so the husband moved across 
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to Drummond Island, which was British 
in those days, where he plied his fur trade, 
and Mrs. Mitchell stayed on at Mackinac, 
where she carried on her fur trade. Twice 
a year husband and wife visited each other 
in the most amicable fashion in the world. 


To Mackinac as to all frontier posts, 
drifted strange waifs and strays. On a 
boat from Detroit, in 1819, came a James 
Tanner, of Kentucky, son of a clergyman, 
searching a brother, who long ago had been 
stolen by the Shawnees. Lord Selkirk 
when in Red River, had employed as scout 
a white man by.name of John Tanner living 
as an Indian among the Crees, of Manitoba. 
Selkirk advertised for the man’s relatives 
in American papers. In answer to this ad- 
vertisement came James Tanner from Ken- 
tucky. The scene must have been strange 
when the brothers met. 

After searching the Cree camp of Red 
River for three days, James Tanner came 
to a white man lying on the broad of his 
back in the sun, dressed as an Indian. 
James Tanner stretched out his hand. 
“John,” he said. John gazed back un- 
moved. “John Tanner is your name,” 
continued the other. ‘‘Don’t you remem- 
ber? I am your brother! Don’t you re- 
member your sister Martha?” 

A film of recognition, of dawning mem- 
ory, came over the lost brother’s face; and 
the two talked far into the night. The 
stolen child had been traded to the Otta- 
was of Mackinac, where he lived for many 
years, and married a woman of the Sault. 
When the elder brother tried to persuade 
the younger to renounce Indian life, a 
troubled look came over John Tanner’s 
face. He had Indian children. He knew 
no life but that of the wandering hunter 
basking in the sun to-day, hunting tire- 
lessly to-morrow, feasting one week, starv- 
ing the next. 

“| suppose there are no hunting grounds 
back in Kentucky? I don’t want my boys 
to grow up like girls indoors all the time. 
To be a man, my boys must prove they can 
kill a man—they couldn’t do that back 
with you! In a few moons will be a 
‘buffalo hunt. Have you any buffalo there? 
I don’t want to live like white men who 
have to tell lies for their living. I don’t 
want my boys to. As for the girls, they 
can go to the whites where they won’t have 




















to chop wood. A woman is a woman no 
matter where!”” What answer the civilized 
brother made, | don’t know. He found 
one of his brother’s little girls was the 
image of a Kentucky cousin. For four 
months James Tanner stayed with his In- 
dian brother, and John at last consented 
to go down to Kentucky; and James de- 
parted for the South. 

The next July (1820), John Tanner, four 
children and an Indian wife, arrived in a 
birch canoe at Mackinac. An infant had 
been born on the way. Naturally, the 
wanderers attracted great attention, espe- 
cially Tanner, who could no more wear 
civilized clothing without looking gro- 
tesque than an Indian could. His trousers 
were inches too short. His coat flapped to 
the wind. His hat jammed to the ears 
above a tangle of long hair looked like a 
scarecrow. What had once been a boiled 
shirt slipped anchor free of belt and braces. 
The poor fellow, now neither a white man 
nor an Indian, was wretched. To aggra- 
vate unhappiness, his wife refused to go 
on to the white man’s land. The ladies of 
Mackinac took the disconsolate family 
under their wing for some twelve years. 
Tanner went on alone by way of Chicago 
to his relatives. 

Fate has a ghastly trick of being tragic- 
ally funny sometimes! While Tanner, the 
poor Ishmaelite of two races, was finding 
out that he could not fit himself to white 
life in Kentucky, his Indian wife and family 
up at Mackinac had been converted to 
Catholicism, baptized, sent to school and 
civilized. When Tanner came back from 
Kentucky, he found his squaw such a civil- 
ized woman that she would no longer live 
with him because he would not marry her 
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according to the Catholic faith. You see 
—Tanner was a Protestant. Let us not 
laugh! It is tragic! For two years, hus- 
band and wife bickered along—then Tan- 
ner broke loose, went to Detroit, married a 
white wife and came back to live just round 
the point at the Sault. 

1 don’t need to add that Tanner’s last 
condition was worse than his first. Scrip- 
ture tells of a man out of whom the devils 
went and into whom they returned. His 
white wife left him. He became an out- 
cast, bitter to the inmost core of his being, 
his hand against every man, every man’s 
hand against him. Personally, I often 
wonder just how the angel of records un- 
tangles things in a life like Tanner’s. On 
the American side of the Sault, lived that 
family of Schoolcrafts from whose Indian 
legends Longfellow framed his “‘ Hiawatha.’ 
There was a quarrel with the Schoolcrafts. 
A member of the family was found mur- 
dered. Suspicion fell on the poor outcast, 
and until the Mexican War it was firmly 
believed that Tanner had committed the 
murder. In the Mexican War, a dying 
deserter confessed that he and not Tanner 
had been the guilty man. Meanwhile, poor 
Tanner was like a demon-haunted thing. 
Taking his gun, his only and last friend, 
he fled to the swamps on the Canadian side 
of the Sault. Next spring, trappers found 
a man’s body in the swamp, clothing torn 
to tatters, bones picked clean by the wolves. 
Beside the skeleton lay a rusted gun. The 
gun was Tanner’s. 

Some descendants of Tanner became ac- 
tive missionary workers on the frontier of 
Minnesota and Dakota; so perhaps his life 
was ultimately not utter waste; though 
that is poor compensation to Tanner. 











ASSISTING THE GODDESS OF 


LIBERTY 


SETTING UP A NEW PRESIDENT OF HAYTI 


BY DAVID BUFFUM 





HENEVER I recall my 
Jy »? West Indian days and 
ar a | the experiences and ac- 
quaintances | had there, 
one of the figures very 
apt to come into my 
mind is that of John 
White. White belonged to a 
class common enough in the tropics and 
familiar to all who have spent much time 
there—men who come into a locality, no 
one knows whence, and after a sojourn, 
usually brief, depart, no one knows 
whither; always with gorgeous schemes for 
making money, always more or less poor 
and forever on the move. 

White was thoroughly typical of the 
class; irresponsible and full of fun; vision- 
ary and enthusiastic; active and enter- 
prising but incapable of any long-sustained 
effort and far too restless to remain in one 
place long enough to succeed, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. Four 
times in three years | stumbled upon him 
in the most unexpected localities and every 
time he had a money-making scheme a little 
better than the last. On the second of 
these occasions, his stay being unusually 
protracted, I staid two months at the 
same hotel with him. At this time he was 
boring artesian wells. He never once 
struck water, nor could he, in the way that 
he went at it, reasonably expect to, but 
what was more to his purpose, he had 
formed “The Liguanea Water Supply 
Company,” and he was flush of money, 
in high spirits—and, incidentally, begin- 
ning to be thoroughly sick of his job. 

There were five of us Americans living 
at the hotel, and we were very apt to spend 
the evening—especially that hot period 
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which intervenes between sunset and the 
setting in of the land breeze—on the 
balcony, smoking and spinning yarns. | 
have already described White. A briefer 
description will suffice for the others. Hen- 
derson, a native of Mississippi, was the 
West Indian representative of a harness 
and saddlery house in New York; Dumois, 
French-Canadian, was purchasing bananas 
for a Boston firm, and I was preparing land 
for a coffee plantation. We three formed 
the more substantial part of the quintette. 
The fifth, Josiah Burrell, was a bird of the 
same feather as White, and he had run 
the gauntlet of all the larger West Indies 
and several localities on the mainland. 
At this time he was doing nothing, and was 
rather down on his luck, but he was think- 
ing of going to Costa Rica, where he 
thought the field for enterprise might be 
better. 

One evening as we were thus assembled, 
White broached a brand-new plan for 
money-making, which involved the pur- 
chase of a little schooner called the Rosita. 
“All you fellows know,” said he, “that it 
costs twenty-five dollars to get from 
Jeremie, Hayti, to this town—a distance 
of only two hundred miles. That’s because 
the India Line has the monopoly. Now, if 
we had the Rosita—no need of a steamer— 
we could get all that trade and the India 
folks could go hang. We could carry pas- 
sengers at the modest sum of fifteen dollars 
apiece and make fourteen dollars on every 
one. I tell you there’s a barrel of money 
in it; the Rosita’s a dandy little craft and 
she can be had cheap, too.” 

“There’d be a big profit on passengers 
at that price,” said Dumois, cautiously, 
“if we had enough of them. But I’m 
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afraid the number would be limited, and 
surely there’d be no freight worth men- 
tioning. I’m for making money, but | 
want to see my way Clear first.” 

“Nonsense!” said White. “At that 
price the Black Republicans ‘Il jump at 
the chance. We're public benefactors, 
see?—breakers-up of the old tyrannical 
monopoly that has been crushing out enter- 
prise and wickedly restricting inter-insular 
communication. I tell you the new line 
ll be so popular that we'll have to build 
a second-story on the Rosita’s deckhouse 
for first-class, and have the hold running 
over with steerage passengers. We'll carry 
the steerage passengers,” he added, with 
a laugh, “dirt cheap—five dollars per. 
There’d be a snug profit on ’em at fifty 
cents.” 

Now we all knew White and we also 
knew that his scheme, as a business enter- 
prise, was entirely worthless, But there 
is something wonderfully alluring in the 
idea of ship-ownership, and when White 
shrewdly added, “Then, you know, if we 
ever take a notion to go on a longer cruise, 
there’s our own vessel to go in,’’ we were 
all more or less in his toils. 

The result was that the following morn- 
ing we went, in a body, to look the vessel 
over. She was a stubby-looking craft, of 
that untrim appearance peculiar to vessels 
built in the Islands, but she was compara- 
tively new and was certainly heavy-tim- 
bered and strong. The owner, a pros- 
perous-looking colored gentleman named 
Gonzales, asked two thousand dollars for 
her, which seemed (and actually was) 
extremely cheap. 

White was shrewd enough to get in his 
work while we were properly “enthused.” 
He got us together on the forward deck 
and said, “Say, the time to buy is when a 
man is red-hot to sell. Captain Gon- 
zales ’Il take fifteen hundred, I know. Now, 
I’ll put in five hundred if you’ fellows ’Il 
make up the rest. What do you say?” 

Dumois, the most level-headed and cau- 
tious of the lot, declined at once to have 
anything to do with the project. Burrell, 
after a whispered proposal to Henderson 
that the latter loan him a few hundred and 
take a mortgage on his part of the vessel, 
also sneered at the absurdity of the plan. 
This left only Henderson and myself. We 
were both careful enough ordinarily— 
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from the tropical standpoint, at any rate— 
but the prospect of navigating enchanted 
seas with the Rosita, founding a new packet . 
line, etc.!_ Flesh and blood could not stand 
it. We came into line handsomely and 
before we left the deck, White, Henderson 
and | were joint owners of the Rosita. 

As I have already intimated, the pur- 
chase, as a business venture, was a foolish 
one. White’s scheme for running a Jere- 
mie packet petered out before we made 
even a single trip, and the India Line con- 
tinued in its tyrannical monopoly without 
a rival. But, as White sagaciously ob- 
served, “‘man cannot live by bread alone, 
and oh! what fun we did have with that 
schooner during the short time that we 
owned her. Being a Santo Domingo craft 
and unknown in our island, no one could 
tell us anything of her qualities, but we 
soon learned them. She behaved wonder- 
fully well in all weathers, and was so fast 
that | learned then never to judge of the 
speed of a craft by her appearance above 
the water line. Most certainly the Rosita 
was a clumsy-looking boat. But, though 
I never saw her out of water, | have no 
doubt that her bottom was formed on 
excellent speed lines, and this, too, | have 
always believed to be more or less acci- 
dental, for she was built for commercial 
purposes. We beat everything of her size 
that we met the first week we owned her; 
then we challenged the Yacht Club and 
beat every craft they owned, large and 
small. To one familiar with the ‘‘ yachts” 
that figured in this contest our victory was 
not quite as great as might seem from the 
statement, but it was a victory neverthe- 
less, and was accordingly celebrated. 

One evening, as we came slowly into the 
harbor before a rapidly failing breeze, we 
were hailed by a man in a small rowboat. 
He was copper-colored, tall and command- 
ing in appearance and wore a long beard 
that reached nearly to his waist. On draw- 
ing nearer we recognized him as General 
Delacrosse, a wealthy Haytian refugee 
who, a year or two before, had headed an 
unsuccessful “revolution” in his native 
country. He asked us to take him on 
board, and his boat in tow, which we did, 
and almost immediately he began nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the Rosita. We 
did not care to sell just then, but he wanted 
a fast vessel and money seemed no object 
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to him if he could have what he wanted 
and have it at once. Before we could set 
a price he offered us four thousand dollars 
—and of course we accepted it. That very 
evening, when we reached shore, he paid us 
the money and our ownership of the vessel 
ceased. We parted from her with genuine 
regret. Her purchase had been foolish but 
Fortune, proverbially fickle, had smiled 
upon our folly and, as White had said, the 
Rosita was a dandy craft. 

We felt no curiosity as to what Dela- 
crosse wanted of the boat, but he told us 
without any hesitation, saying he knew 
that, as Americans, we were the foes of 
tyranny, the adorers of liberty and much 
more to the same purpose. The city, as 
we well knew, was swarming with Haytian 
refugees, and these men, he told us, he was 
secretly preparing for yet another revolu- 
tion. He already had the needful arms and 
ammunition and his men all sworn in; all 
he had to do now was to get everything 
on board, and his plan was to sail direct 
to Port-au-Prince, unseat Hippolyte and 
assume himself the dictatorship of Hayti. 
Of course, being on an English island and 
Great Britain at peace with Hayti, he had 
to use extreme caution. If it were once 
known what he was doing the Colonial 
authorities would very promptly put an 
effectual stop to all his proceedings. 

I knew that Delacrosse was resolute and 
brave and that he possessed many amiable 
and praiseworthy qualities. But he was 
lacking in sagacity and in the power of or- 
ganization—a very needful trait in a revo- 
lutionist—and, with the material that he 
had to depend upon for a following, | saw 
no hope of success for him. The majority 
of the refugees were the very riff-raff and 
offscouring of Hayti, undisciplined and 
wholly devoid of that moral force which 
sometimes makes good fighters, even of 
crude and raw recruits. Had | been newer 
to the country, | might also have won- 
dered why a rich man, like Delacrosse, 
cared to mix himself up with revolutions 
at all; but this | now accepted as a matter 
of course. We all uttered sentiments ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and White be- 
came enthusiastic as he expressed his un- 
mixed approval of the enterprise. Hayti, 
he said, with a wink which, it would seem, 
Delacrosse must have been blind not to 
perceive, had long groaned under the des- 
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potic rule of Hippolyte, and he blessed the 
day when a man like Delacrosse came to 
uplift that fallen country and give it its 
true place among the nations. The old 
General warmed to him visibly. He 
stroked his long beard complacently as he 
listened, and when he departed he shook 
White's hand with special fervor, express- 
ing the hope that “he might see more of 
his dear young friend before he departed 
on what he believed to be a great and holy 
errand.” 

During the next three days—or, rather, 
nights, for nothing was ever done till after 
midnight—the Rosita was got ready for 
her voyage. As the General had freely 
acquainted us with his secret, he made-no 
objection to our coming on board to watch 
the preparations, and | was much amazed 
at the high quality of the arms he had pro- 
vided and also the store of provisions. 
Assuredly, his men would have nothing to 
complain of as far as the outfit was con- 
cerned. But the greatest surprise of all 
was on the third night, when White in- 
formed us that he was to accompany the 
expedition, the General having made him 
his private secretary at a salary of two hun- 
dred dollars a month, American money. 
The Liguanea Water Supply Company, he 
said, had gone to the demnition bow- 
wows and, on the whole, he didn’t much 
care; no one could ever strike water in 
this damned hole, and he was sick of the 
job, anyway. 

The information made Burrell green 
with envy and he forthwith proffered his 
own valuable services, but the General 
didn’t want him. White was to remain 
on board that night and, as we left, he 
bade us a smiling farewell. “‘Good-night, 
boys,” he said, “Come and see us off to- 
morrow night and don’t forget to come 
and visit me when I’m Secretary of State, 
in the cabinet of the great and good Dela- 
crosse. Vive la Hayti!” 

On the way home Dumois asked me if | 
thought White really was such an ass as to 
expect that expedition to succeed. It was 
a question | could not answer, though | 
doubt now if our friend ever took the trou- 
ble to form an opinion about it, one way 
or the other. He was in the expedition for 
the two hundred a month and for the 
change and adventure which it promised. 
The time set for the Rosita’s departure 





















was on the following night, at midnight, 
and Dumois, Henderson and | rowed out 
to see her start. Burrell had lost his inter- 
est in the affair and didn’t come. 

When we boarded the vessel we found a 
scene of much confusion. She was literally 
swarming with men—mostly black, though 
there were some few mulattoes and other 
mixed-bloods—and they were a_ wild, 
savage, dangerous-looking lot. Fully half 
of them were more or less intoxicated and 
White looked frightened, as, indeed, he 
had some cause to be, for rum and fire- 
arms are a bad combination. Twice before 
the anchor was weighed Delacrosse had to 
go forward, with a loaded revolver in each 
hand, to enforce order and obedience, and 
how in the world a man of his apparent 
intelligence could expect to accomplish 
anything with that horde of unruly, undis- 
ciplined ruffians is one of the mysteries of 
human nature. But at last the Rosita got 
under way, and the time came for us to 
leave. After grasping the hands of White 
and the misguided old General and wish- 
ing them all success, we entered our boat, 
cast off, and the Rosita passed slowly out 
of sight. 

Just eight days later, when I rose from 
my bed in the morning, | chanced to look 
out over the harbor and—somewhat to my 
surprise, for I expected the expedition, 
however unsuccessful, to occupy a little 
more time—the Rosita lay at her accus- 
tomed anchorage. Not a man was to be 
seen aboard; her sails were all stowed, and 
in her peculiarly slumberous appearance, as 
she lay on the glassy waters, there was an 
impression of long-continued quiet, a sug- 
gestion of repose, which made the events 
of the previous week seem like a dream. It 
was hard to realize that she had been away 
and returned. On the balcony | met Hen- 
derson and Dumois, and together we specu- 
lated on the outcome of the expedition. 
We were not long in doubt about it for, 
shortly before noon, White appeared, look- 
ing, perhaps, a trifle foolish and crestfallen 
but, on the whole, not much the worse for 
wear. 

“Well, the jig’s up,” he observed cheer- 
fully, as soon as he had shaken hands with 
us, “and Hayti still groaning under the 
heel of the oppressor. Come on, let’s have 
something to drink and then get some com- 
fortable seats and I'll tell you all about 
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it.” And as soon as we were what he con- 
sidered comfortably settled, he told us his 
story. 

“To begin with,” he said, “no one on 
the ill-fated Rosita knew a blamed thing 
about a vessel except Captain Gonzales, 
whom the old man hired to run the ship, 
his son, aged twelve, and myself, so | had 
to work pretty hard sailoring the whole 
time we were running. Then we'd hardly 
got out into the open before we found we 
had a voodoo-man aboard—you know the 
kind; regular obee-priest—and he’d raised 
the devil amongst the monkeys the old 
man called “his followers.” He’d had a 
vision, he said, of the failure of the whole 
expedition—most of the crew killed or rot- 
ting in Haytian prisons, etc., and more than 
half of the men were demanding*to be set 
back on Jamaican soil. Old Delacrosse 
was equal to the emergency; he held a 
court-martial and had the time of his life 
conducting it. We found the obee-man 
guilty of inciting mutiny, and the General 
sentenced him to be shot. “Colonel,” he 
said (that was yours-truly—Colonel in the 
Revolutionary army, seer), “Colonel,” he 
said, “I entrust the execution to you. 
Detail twelve men for the job, please, and 
see to the loading of the muskets yourself. 
Make a sure job of it, Colonel; you under- 
stand.” I said, “oh, yes, sure thing.’ 
They tied up Mr. Obee-man to the mast 
and | went down in the hold, where we had 
our ammunition, and loaded up all the 
guns with blank cartridges. The General 
didn’t know we had any, but there were 
several boxes of ‘em amongst our stores 
and I didn’t care to officiate as murderer. 
Then I got my twelve monkeys in a semi- 
circle around the unfortunate victim of 
misplaced zeal and gave the word ‘Fire!’ 
Lord! What a racket! And when those 
darkies saw that the man wasn’t hurt at 
all they were scared stiff. They thought 
he had a charmed life. 

“Delacrosse looked at me pretty puz- 
zled and | thought a little bit suspicious; 
but I made my teeth chatter and pre- 
tended to be scared almost to death (and 
I was scared some). ‘Gen—General!’ | 
said, ‘there’s sure—surely something in this 
obee-worship. The man has a charmed 
life.’ Delacrosse stood for a while, strok- 





ing his long beard and thinking. Then, 
‘I'll be damned if he gets back to Jamaica!’ 
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he said, and that was the only time, during 
the whole trip, that | saw the old man 
really angry or heard him use language of 
that kind. Toward evening we ran in 
close to a small island where some fisher- 
men lived and we set the obee-man and 
all the disgruntled ones—which took more 
than half of our ‘army ’—ashore. 

“The third evening, just after nightfall, 
we reached Port-au-Prince and anchored 
just far enough off not to be noticed—or 
so we thought, at any rate. The General 
said he would what he called ‘effect a land- 
ing’ about midnight. Before midnight all 
our men but eighteen deserted, taking their 
arms with them; a lighter, with two niggers 
came alongside with fruit to sell and they 
all tumbled in, pell-mell, and got away. 

“The ‘old man didn’t seem much dis- 
turbed. He said discipline, when once we 
left the high seas, wasn’t easy, and I guess 
he was right about that. He likewise ob- 
served that, as their hearts were’nt in the 
cause, we were perhaps as well off without 
‘em; disloyalty, the one element of danger 
in our midnight attack, was now removed. 

““Great Scott!’ says I, ‘you don’t mean 
that you’re going to land with only eighteen 
men, do you?’ and you can bet your lives 
little Willie felt pretty sick. 

“*Certainly, my young friend,” he said, 
with a smile that made me think he had 
gone plumb crazy, “What else did we come 
here for?’ And at half-past eleven, sharp, 
he ordered us all to get into our best uni- 
forms. 

“T got into mine. It was a good deal 
like the one the old man got for himself, 
and it was a beauty, | tell you—superfine 
blue broadcloth, with epaulettes and sword 
belt and all, covered with buttons and gold 
lace. I had achapeau, too, of black plush, 
with a black ostrich plume. I must show 
you the whole outfit some day. The men’s 
uniforms were nothing but overalls and 
jumpers of blue denim and they didn’t 
have much trouble to get into’em for they’d 
had ’em on ever since we left Jamaica, 
night and day, and they were of such poor 
quality that half of ’em were faded and 
ragged already. Most of the men were 
barefooted, and they looked like hell, and 
an outsider might have thought the differ- 
ence between officers and men in our army 
just a trifle disproportionate; but we didn’t 
mind a little thing like that. 


“We were a deuce of a while getting the 
ammunition and everything ready, and it 
was pretty near daybreak when we started 
for shore in a couple of boats, the Colonel, 
for one, in a state of blue funk. But my 
courage came back when we reached shore 
and found nobody to oppose us. There 
were a few niggers, just about as ragged 
and dirty as our own, loafing around on 
the little pier, but they simply gawped at 
us and didn’t even ask us a question. 

“We started for old Hippolyte’s house— 
the Executive Mansion, our General called 
it—and he seemed to know the way all 
right. When we got there we found two 
sentinels, one on each side of the front 
door, both of ’em sound asleep, but we 
waked ’em up and inquired if His Excel- 
lency, Monsieur le Président, was at home. 
They were scared stiff, but they made out 
to say no, he wasn’t, and after a while we 
got it out of ’em that the haughty tyrant 
was on one of his sugar plantations, a little 
out of the town. 

““Oh, too bad!’ said Delacrosse, looking 
more disappointed than I’d ever seen him, 
“It’s too, too bad! For if we could only 
have captured his person, the rest of our 
task would be mere nothing; the people 
would rally around me.’ 

“| don’t know whether he was right or 
not, but I’m mighty doubtful about the 
people. At any rate | was figuring out 
that we were lucky in not having to put it 
to the test, and I reckoned the time had 
arrived for making ourselves scarce. But 
not so. 

““Colonel,’ said our General solemnly, 
‘though our cause, for the present, is lost, 
we must have nothing to reproach ourselves 
with. I'll take a look through the house, 
as a matter of good form, and, meanwhile, 
you remain here on the piazza with our 
men and keep them together.” This was 
easier said than done, for the moment the 
old man disappeared all but seven of our 
trusty followers decamped. | tried to call 
‘em back, saying that in a few minutes we 
would loot the house and that it was chock 
full of gold watches, jewelry and other 
things that they needed in their business, 
but ’twas no use. The seven who staid 
were Jamaicans and not Haytians, and they 
didn’t know the Haytian lingo, else they’d 
have probably gone, too. Just as the old 
man reappeared one of the deserters, who, 
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to give him credit, must have had some 
fellow-feeling for us, came running back 
with the news that Hippolyte had been in- 
formed of our arrival and was just then 
entering the town with two hundred men. 
Delacrosse stroked his beard and smiled. 
‘Do you know whether he evinced some 
fear of the invader?’ he asked. The man 
said, ‘Oh, no,’ for the men who told him— 
some of our deserters—said that undoubt- 
edly all of our men would quit us before he 
arrived. The seven Jamaicans began to 
look unhappy, and I asked the General if 
we hadn’t better be getting back to the 
boats; but there was no hurrying that old 
man. He stood around like a man in a 
brown study, and when he finally did con- 
sent to return he said that we must make 
our retreat like gentlemen and not like a 
fleeing foe. Then he took my arm, much 
as if we were going out for a friendly stroll, 
and produced a couple of big cigars, which 
we lit up, and in this manner we slowly 
strolled back to the water front, our seven 
ragamuffins following. It seemed to me 
that we'd never get there, but when we did 
we found Captain Gonzales and his son 
with the two boats, and we were soon safe 
away from the town. 

“We didn’t get away any tvo soon, 
however, for, when we were about half- 
way out to the Rosita, Hippolyte’s army 
or regiment or whatever it was reached 
the shore and began to fire at us; but their 
shots fell short. I looked back at ’em with 
a glass and I saw they all wore ragged over- 
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alls and were barefooted, like our own men 
—consoling, as far as it went, for it proved 
that we were right in the fashion, accord- 
ing to the Haytian standard. 

“Nothing happened on the way home, 
except that poor little Willie had to work 
at sailoring again, and our precious captain 
lost his reckoning one night, which put us 
a day late. But I haven’t told you the 
whole story; for last night, the moment 
we stepped ashore here in Kingston, the 
old man and I were arrested on the charge 
of conducting a filibustering expedition to 
Hayti, and we’re only out now on bail. 
Our case is to be heard to-morrow.” 

“How about your two hundred a 
month,” asked Dumois. 

“O, that’s all right. Delacrosse don’t 
need me any more, of course, but he laid 
down my whole month’s pay this morning 
and a nice little present of a hundred more 
to pay for all the trouble I’d been at. I'll 
say this for the old man: he’s cracked in 
his head all right, but he’s liberal and he’s 
brave. I don’t believe he knows what fear 
is—or gumption, either, for that matter.” 

At the trial, which took place on the 
following day, Delacrosse and White were 
both found guilty of fitting out and con- 
ducting a filibustering expedition against 
a country with which Great Britain was at 
peace, and each was fined heavily. Dela- 
crosse paid both fines, saving that he alone 
was responsible—a fortunate thing for 
White, who, otherwise, would have paid 
very dear for his whistle. 


ANTIQUARIAN ATHLETICS* 


BY TUDOR JENKS 


T was recently my good fortune, in ex- 
amining a few very ancient pamphlets 
"dating from about 1850 to 1900, to 
come upon a fragment of a small brochure 
relating to a popular amusement of those 
remote times. The title-page was gone, but 
fortunately there was a quaint woodcut 
remaining. This, in its rude way, showed 
a man costumed in the wide breeks of the 
time, long side whiskers, and an unusual 
headpiece. A woman in a preposterous 
wide skirt, and a round, close headdress, 
stands near him. Both are armed with 
sledges. The woman is resting one of her 
tiny brogans upon a sphere closely adja- 
cent to a similar sphere, and has raised her 
sledge as if about to deliver a crushing blow 
upon the object beneath her foot. The 
words printed beneath are ‘The Game of 
Croquet.” 

From the costumes I am inclined to 
assign a date to the brochure not long be- 
fore the Automobile Age, perhaps in the 
reigns of Albert the Good and his Consort 
Victoria. Evidently, the publication de- 
scribes a pastime of that period. 

The title of the pastime, “Croquet,” sug- 
gests to the shrewd philologist the name of 
another sport of the day, “hockey,” or 
“hackney,” as some authorities spell it. 
Probably “croquet” and “hockey” are 
different forms of the same word. Hockey, 
by changing the initial 4 to the guttural 
ch, becomes “‘chockey,” an ordinary change 
in the Teutonic Aryan tongue, and from 
“chockey” to “crockey” we may pass by 
euphonic change of ch to cr, thus arriving 
at crokey, or croquet. 

Croquet is therefore a branch of the good 
old-time sport hockey, a favorite with 
schoolboys of the olden times. Allusions 
to boys “playing hockey,” or “‘hookey”’ 
(another form of the word) are frequent in 


” 
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the literature of the time, and, as shown 
so ably in Doctor Dullheimer’s mono- 
graph, “De Hookeyo Britannorum Anti- 
quorum Puerorum,” seem to indicate that 
there was prejudice against the pastime. 
“Playing hookey”’ was at times an offense 
frowned upon by pedagogues. 

In this article addressed to the general 
public it would not be fitting to present a 
complete treatise upon this ancient game. 
We reserve the full discussion of the sub- 
ject for the annotated edition of this valu- 
able relic of ancient literature, to be issued 
by the Karnegy Institute, that venerable 
university founded in the early part of the 
twentieth century by Ann Drew Karnegy 
(or Carnegie), the inventor with Samuel 
Finley Breese Edison of the earliest form 
of the wireless dynamo. The annotated 
edition will give the restoration of the cor- 
rupt text; but in this preliminary paper | 
sketch for the general reader only the main 
features of the long-forgotten sport. 

It was commonly played in summer on 
public grounds known as Lornes or Lynxes. 
The name Lorne may be derived from the 
Scotch family so-called (possibly the in- 
ventors of the sport), and the name 
Lynxes no doubt refers to the abundance 
of these animals in the wild places set apart 
for the pastime. Among the apparatus 
used we find mentioned hoops or crickets. 
The hoops were worn by the women play- 
ers; and the crickets were so-called either 
from a resemblance to a small footstool so- 
called, or (as Doctor Dullheimer suggests) 


* This article is from the celebrated Professor 
Buchworm, perhaps the most learned antiquarian 
of the twenty-fourth century, and especially noted 
for his researches in that branch of sociology relating 
to sports and pastimes. Though he modestly quotes 
Dr. Dullheimer of Oklahoma University in support of 
some of his conclusions, Professor Buchworm him- 
self is a sufficient authority, as his knowledge and 
his reasoning are almost unerring. Here is the 
article as it will be presented in the Reports of the 
Smithsonian Institution ror 2353. 
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from the shrill sound caused by contact be- 
tween the wires and the colliding spheres. 

The expletive “crickey!” found in the 
dramatic literature of the day seems to 
favor the learned Doctor’s contention. 

The object of the sport was to pass the 
crickets and to secure the stakes, or wager 
laid upon the game. It is hard to ascer- 
tain the exact method of play, but the best 
authorities believe that all the players 
started at one end of the Lorne, and then 
pushed or hammered the balls through the 
crickets with the sledges. Whoever first 
passed all the crickets, “hit the stakes,”’ or 
pocketed the money, and then ran away, 
becoming a “rover.” , 

The confusion must have been terrible! 
Fancy twenty women in hoops and as 
many of our barbaric male ancestors, jost- 
ling one another rudely as they trundled 
the balls about, colliding, interfering, 
squabbling, contending fiercely. 

We can appreciate the necessity for the 
caution we find printed in the old hand- 
book: “Croquet is a game trying to the 
best of tempers, giving rise at times to 
tergiversation and hard feeling.” 

No doubt the brutal sledges proved far 
too convenient in the hands of maddened 
contestants; and thus we see the reason- 
ableness of Doctor Dullheimer’s view that 
the strange headgear worn by men and 
women in connection with croquet, as 
shown in the old woodcuts, were really 
protective casques or helmets. The tall 
helmets of the men were known as “‘stove- 
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pipes,” a proof that they were of metal, 
like the smoke-flues of the ancient coal- 
burners. After the great coal strike of 


1908 these ‘‘stove-pipes”’ were disused, be- 
ing coeval with the disuse of coal as fuel. 
The women wore their hair in heavy pads 
known as “rats,” or “chignons,’’ a pro- 
tective device. 

The game of “Lorne-tenace’”’ may have 
resembled croquet, though it was played 
without stakes, and merely for pleasure, as 
is evident from the expression “a love- 
game,” which is frequent in ancient 
writers. How much more civilized it was 
to play for the mere delight of the sport 
than to contend simply for the stakes as in 
croquet! 

In conclusion let us say that the limits 
of this brief sketch prevent our giving any 
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comparisons with other popular sports, 
such as “Glof,” or ‘‘Bazeball,” since the 
meaning of the jargon employed by the 
worshipers of these games, these pagan 
mysteries, has been completely lost in the 
lumber-room of time. The true significa- 
tion of the terms, ‘‘ Fore!” or “‘ Foresome”’; 
“Two up and fore two play,” and “‘stymie,’ 
or “a brassie caddy lying near the bun- 
ker,” is beyond the acumen even of such 
eminent students of language as Doctor 
Dullheimer; though he has proved that 
a “three baize hit” probably refers to 
“ping-ping” as the earliest table exhumed 
shows fragments of a baize cover. Soa 
“three baizer” means a ball that bounded 
three times. The invitation to play these 
games was usually expressed thus: “Oh, 
John Doe, come and have a high-ball.” 
The usual answer was, ‘“‘ Doncarifido’”’— 
an expression handed down by oral tradi- 
tion, and explained as a form of assent. 

In these enlightened days of the twenty- 
fourth century, we can hardly realize the 
brutal pleasures of our ancestors of the 
twentieth and nineteenth. Bull-baiting, 
feet-ball, Lorne-tenace, six-day cycle sui- 
cides—such were their “pastimes.” But 
if we are justified in our conjectures, we 
must, for sheer sickening brutality award 
the unhappy pre-eminence to a Croquet 
Lorne, with its struggling, shrieking, avari- 
cious horde of men and Amazons, armed 
with their horrid sledges, striking murder- 
ously right and left upon the metal hel- 
mets or padded heads of their foes, while 
the women (if such creatures be worthy 
the name!) guarded within their iron 
hoops, their krinolines, entered strenu- 
ously into the demoralizing struggle to 
reach the stakes! 

The loss of life and limb must have been 
terrible. But to those hardened specta- 
tors, inured to bull-fights and feet-ball, 
this was doubtless the charm of the whole 
spectacle! 

Happily the bloodthirsty Croquet is now 
but a tradition, and yet there are in this 
twenty-fourth century sentimentalists who 
complain when ‘a small percentage of dar- 
ing navigators of the air pay the penalty of 
rashness by plunging down from the 
empyrean to meet a quick and painless 
extinction for the benefit of their fellow 
sportsmen, 











COLORFUL PUERTO RICO 


A SKETCHING TRIP ACROSS THE ISLAND 


BY ROY MARTELL MASON 


PAINTINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


OW disappointing 
was our first view 


—a well-kept, up- 
to-date wharf, a_ stone- 
paved Marina and rows of 
not un-American looking 
business buildings. In the 
foreground flared a_ big 
black and gold signboard 
extolling the merits of 
American impotations; 
around the corner we encountered another, 
which advised us in letters a foot high that 
here was an American grocery. To one in 
search of pictures, San Juan appeared at 
this entrance unpromising and melan- 
choly, in spite of the exquisite blue of the 
tropical ocean and the joy of a landsman 
in getting the good old earth once more 
under his feet. 

As we neared the Plaza Principal, how- 
ever, things looked up a little; an occa- 
sional arched doorway, a glimpse of green 
leaves or a fountain gave a hint of some- 
thing really worth while just round the 
corner. And so there was, for when one 
has left the business section behind and 
comes to the narrow streets up toward 
Casa Blanca and the market, there are to 
be found many things worth journeying 
far to sketch, hidden away in the old one- 
story Spanish houses, and one soon gets 
over noticing arched doorways and strongly 
barred green shutters. 

It is indoors, really, that one gets most 
effectively away from Americanized Puerto 
Rico. Quite often a café, for instance, 
which on the outside looks prosaic, will, 
upon a closer acquaintance, reveal in its 
darker corners and back rooms, touches of 
surprising picturesqueness. 





It was thus that I happened one day 
quite by accident upon a cool green interior, 
where the silent waiters were dispensing 
coffee and rolls to dark-faced gentlemen 
with wiry mustachios and white linen 
clothes. One and all cast covert glances 
as my sketch proceeded, finally abandoning 
all pretense and frankly watching with 
round eyes while | dipped my brush in the 
drinking water and prepared to apply 
color. Mine host of the green interior, a 
person of slightly bellicose disposition, 
seemed chagrined that I did not leave my 
sketch with him, despite the fact that I 
purposely omitted a highly varnished 
American refrigerator, the pride of his 
heart. Another startling incongruity of 
this café was a flock of battered wooden 
decoy ducks floating in the basin of a fine 
old terra cotta fountain! 

Over on the hill, in the vicinity of the 
barracks and the market, however, is en- 
countered a purely Latin atmosphere. 
Here one often descends several steps be- 
low the level of the paved streets to find 
himself surrounded by big piles of fiber 
baskets stored away in an agglomeration of 
kegs, leaf tobacco and ripening fruits, the 
whole presided over by a little wrinkled 
man who peers out from a barricade of 
braided garlics and answers the request for 
permission to sketch with an unvarying, 
“Si, Sefior.” 

The market is still a true expression of 
typical Puerto Rican life. The big hollow 
square, open to the sky in the middle, with 
its tiled roof and Spanish arches, old blue 
walls and iron grills, form backgrounds for 
the lines of wooden booths, each with its 
board or canvas roof throwing into heavy 
spots of shadow the dark faces—a contrast 
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to the heaps of merchandise or bright 
fruits. To see the best of the market place 
one should be on hand at six o’clock in the 
morning when trade is at its height, and 
have breakfast cooked on the spot over a 
charcoal brazier. 

The neighborhood of the market place 
held us closely; nowhere else on the 
island did we see so much that was paint- 
able. Here one may step out of almost 
any back door onto the crest of a high sea- 
wall with its eroded and colorful blocks of 
old red crumbled rocks, crowned with a 
growth of sparse wiry grass full of funny 
little lizards with blue crosshatched tails 
that dive into their holes with astonishing 
nimbleness, and-at times show a curiosity 
approaching the unpleasant. These walls, 
of great thickness, are crowned at every 
angle with battered sentry boxes whose 
yellow stucco stands out sharply against 
an ocean of the purest of blue, streaked near 
shore with traces of purple and emerald 
green which betray the presence of sub- 
merged coral reefs. 

Perhaps nowhere did we get a glimpse 
of the family life of the Puerto Rican to 
better advantage than in the patios, with 
their patches of brilliant sunlight and pur- 
pled shadows, throwing into sharp defini- 
tion the white, newly washed clothing on 
the line; or perhaps in the mellow half- 
light, was a wheelbarrow full of partly 
peeled mandarins, which the men of the 
house would shortly sell in the Plaza. 

In the Calle De Sol there is an old patio 
paved with worn square tiling of a dull 
orange color, which gives the entire interior 
a mellow glow as though a strong 
wash of chrome orange were laid 
over it. 

Among others which strongly 4 
appealed to me was a patio on | <« 
the Calle De San José, which was 
built in a large circle with an 
arched gallery running around it 
and an old green balustraded 
winding staircase, nearly hidden 
by a mass of geranium blossoms. In 
this patio were as many as ten women 
all bending over tubs, and the bright 
sunlight streaming down from the open 
sky made a dazzling spot of light on 
the worn brown pavement. Viewed 
through the dark and somber-hued pas- 
sageway from the street, this scene. had 


the color and animation of a Fortuny. 
Here one might sit and paint to one’s heart 
content and never be disturbed, save for an 
occasional appreciative comment from a 
passing worker, or an exchange of pleas- 
antries with one who shyly offers you a 
carefully peeled orange or mandarin. 

Not far from here, I (one morning) de- 
scended a short street of stairs, on one side 
of which rose the blank wall of the old 
barracks, a mass of variegated colors, 
stained by the rain and sunlight of four 
centuries, and buttressed by sloping pillars 
of orange-colored crumbling masonry. This 
alley led down a slope and out through an 
ancient city gate where swung a strong 
plank door studded with brass bolts bear- 
ing decorated heads, and on either side an 
old cannon on end to fend off careless 
wheels. 

Directly opposite the gateway was a 
false work of brick and a sentry box to 
mask the gate. Along the base of the 
adjacent fortifications was a wide, gently 
sloping walk, which terminated on the 
harbor-side directly beneath the walls of 
the governor’s mansion. Here stalwart 
convicts were at work, shoulder-deep in the 
green water, prying with crowbars at sub- 
merged blocks of stone which had fallen 
during a gale; the faded blué uniforms of 
the guards, and the dripping figures of the 
giant negroes composing not unpleasantly 
against the neutral gray of the massive sea- 
wall. 

On a patch of coarse grass in an angle of 
the wall, a quantity of freshly washed linen 
was spread to dry; and washerwomen 












came trooping down 
to the gate from the 
hill, with their fiber 
baskets balanced on 
their heads. 

Perhaps there are 
places where there are 
more babies to the 
square mile; I have 
my doubts. Big and 
little, boys and girls, 
clad and otherwise, all 
rejoicing in the com- 
mon condition of un- 
washed bliss, _ rolled 
oranges down the 
stairs or floated toy 
boats in the sudsy 
water of their mother’s 
tubs. 

The Puerto Rican 
mother seems very 
fond of her _ babies, 
and will fondly exhibit 
them in a row, usually 
a long one, on railing 
or porch for the ad- 
miration of the visitor. 

Up the cobblestone street from this old 
gate lay Casa Blanca, dating back to the 
days of Ponce de Leon, in it’s line of wav- 
ing palm trees, now grown to great height, 
purring drowsily in the brisk trade winds. 
A favorite spot of ours was across the road 
under a brown bean tree, and many a 
sketch went unfinished while we slum- 
bered in its shade. 

After a long, hot and extremely tedious 
journey -of forty miles through fields of 
sugar cane and tobacco and over innu- 
merable hogback ridges, which start up 
through the level, plain-like, miniature 
wooded mountains, we arrived at Maya- 
guez, which has a particularly fine old 
cathedral with twin domes and an arched 
slate roof, facing the most attractive plaza 
on the island. We were fortunate enough 
to be present at the Saturday-night Parade, 
a weekly event of no small importance in 
the life of every town large enough to boast 
a plaza. Upon these occasions the band 
plays all of the evening, and the wealth 
and beauty of the village paces lazily be- 
tween long lines of rocking chairs, occupied 
by the older people and the unattached 
young men. 
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The gentlemen all wear white duck, 
spotless panama hats, and carry canes, 
while the inevitable cigarette, from which 
death alone will part the Spaniard, is 
always in evidence; the seforitas still 
favor a lacy shawl with long fringe, worn 
in the manner of a mantilla. 

A peculiar feature of this weekly gather- 
ing, noticeable to a stranger, is the mo- 
nopoly by the better class of the center of 
the plaza, while on the outskirts the Peons 
form another audience and follow a similar 
programme, equally restrained and orderly. 

One is impressed by the great number 
of old, deserted sugar mills in traveling over 
the island; in the fertile regions almost 
every plantation can show its tumble- 
down smokestack and deserted, weed-grown 
plant. The cane is for the most part 
shipped by rail to the large Centralls, 
where up-to-date machinery is now in use. 

In passing through the little station of 
Guanica, we could see in the distance a 
great cloud of smoke hanging low over the 
hills, and were told that directly beneath 
it was located Guanica Centrall, the largest 
sugar plant on the island. 

After this we passed along stretches of 
seemingly barren land, with here and there 
a few goats grazing near a native palm-leaf 
hut, stuck upon posts on a desolate hill- 
side, surrounded perhaps by a few, ragged 
banana trees. Once the train stopped 
where the red dirt road crossed the track 
and took on a man whose peon rode off 
through the chaparral, leading his master’s 
horse. During the long waits at planta- 
tion switches and way stations, to allow 
train loads of sugar cane to pass us, the 
time was whiled away by bargaining with 
the incorrigible-looking scalawags who sold 
dulcies (sweets) and fruits; one could pur- 
chase fine large oranges for three cents a 
dozen and a cocoa-de-agua for two cents. 
These green cocoanuts were still in the 
husk and were opened for the purchaser 
by the vender with a couple of strokes of 
a savage-looking machete. 

The first, second and third classes of this 
road seemed to grade from the affluence 
of our American branch-road smoking cars 
down to a rickety little open-trailer with 
wooden seats and a sickening sideways 
motion when running at speed. 

In Poncé we were fortunate enough to 
receive an invitation to visit the studio of 
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Where hangs the family washing amidst patches of brilliant 
sunlight and purpled shadows. 
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wer . . 7 . “6 Painting by Roy Martell Mason. 
It is in the patios one glimpses the family life. endiies . 

















Painting by Roy Martell Mason. 


A short street of stairs and . . . the blank wall of the old bar- 
racks stained by the rain and sunlight of four centuries. 
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reen interior where coffee and rolls and white 
linen clothes predominate. 
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Sefior Juan R——,, and a singularly quaint 
old place it was. When we arrived the 
Sefiorita Margarita, the Sefior’s daughter, 
was at work upon a huge portrait of King 
Alfonse of Spain, which was shortly to 
adorn the walls of the Spanish Club, while 
his two black-eyed sons were busy over 
landscapes. Downstairs in the Sefor’s 
studio, were old brown canvases on home- 
made stretchers, and piles of age-yellowed 
Spanish illustrated weeklies filled the cor- 
ners; spirited pen-and-inks by Daniel 
Vierge, clipped from La Figaro of a decade 
ago, were tacked upon the walls, and a 
table of uncertain stability staggered be- 
neath a collection of sketch books and col- 
lapsed color tubes. The long, narrow win- 
dows on either side of the door were nearly 
obscured by musty books and spider webs. 

In the center of Poncé is located the old- 
est cathedral on the island, as well as the 
most typical Spanish burying grounds im- 
aginable, situated upon a sloping hill- 
side above the town and surrounded by 
a high wall. 

Some of the picturesqueness of the mar- 
ket has been destroyed by the new build- 
ing, which it now occupies, but in one cor- 
ner a pottery dealer squatted upon the 
stone-flagged floor, surrounded by his hun- 
dreds of dull, red, porous water bottles and 
close by were several grain merchants with 
their sacks of corn and red beans. Here, 
unintentionally, we nearly precipitated a 
riot by tossing some pennies into the street 
in an effort to rid ourselves of the horde of 
small boys who swarmed about the market. 
Such a rush resulted as I have never seen— 
a wild yell, a dive and a collection of ragged 
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arms and legs, gyrating under a dust cloud 
in the roadway. As we looked back, as 
many as five separate and energetic en- 
counters were in progress. 

At the Hotel Inglaterra, of which every 
town has one, we dined upon a wide, roomy, 
balcony facing the patio. Here we were 
waited upon by a bright-eyed old dame 
with the liveliness of a cricket and a good 
knowledge of English picked up from 
tourists. Mary seemed at first a trifle sus- 
picious of picture-making gentlemen, for, 
had she not sent $4.75 and a photo of her 
three children to a party in a town called 
Chicago, who had failed to return either 
the photo or the beautiful color enlarge- 
ment promised on his circular? It was 
only after a lengthy explanation that we 
finally cleared ourselves of the lurking sus- 
picion that we might also hail from “the 
town known as Chicago?” 

It is an all-day trip over the mountains 
in an automobile, but a delightful one and 
much of interest is seen aside from the 
wonderful views from the mountain tops. 
The road is that great military highway 
made familiar to every one by the Spanish- 
American war, but the teams of long- 
horned oxen, swaying as they shuffled 
along, heads low, dragging the heavy, 
squeaky carts, were typical. These pa- 
tient creatures come in for disgracefully 
cruel treatment at the hands of their ig- 
norant drivers, and a very correct idea can 
be obtained of the age of the beast by the 
scars he wears, an old one being a net- 
work of healed cuts, scratches and sores, 
caused by the sharp nail in the end of the 
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driver’s goad. The Spaniard’s inborn in- 
humanity to dumb animals is everywhere 
in evidence. Whips seemed to be con- 
sidered cheaper than oats and the little 
undersized horses are almost without 
exception saddle-galled and mean in ap- 
pearance; their ill-kept, flea-bitten coats 
afford slight protection from the hot sun 
and flies, not to mention the long, heavy 
whip which is wielded without intermis- 
sion by the driver. In public squares 
and plazas where the native coachmen 


congregate, one will often see a driver 
amuse himself by fretting his horses with 
whip and bit, simply because he has noth- 
ing else to do. 

And so at last the big car rumbled across 
the bridge at San Turce, as the battered 
walls of San Cristobal came into view be- 
hind the tall white spars of the wireless 
station, and in a very short time we were 
again looking out across the harbor to the 
purple hills behind Catano, as we steamed 
away from this colorful land. 





AT THE SHRINE OF THE HILL-BROOK 


BY RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


Sing to me, little stream, sing to me long, 
The soul of me thirsts for thy undulant song. 
Prone in thy grasses I listening lie, 

Pine trees and verdant leas, bracken and sky 
Are near to me, dear to me, but, little stream, 
Sing me away to the sweet Land of Dream. 


The fag of the city has mantled my heart, 

My weary feet bleed from the thorns of the mart, 
The spirit within me is ill with the strife, 

But thou art unweary, oh, blithe thing of life! 

1 am pleading, and needing thy lilt and thy gleam— 
Sing to me, sing to me now, little stream! 
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AN OLD VILLAGE ON THE 





PACIFIC COAST 
BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


I] been in a dons that 
so filled me with de- 
light as did Capistrano 
in southern California. 
Such a dreamy, easy- 

15 going community — no 
hurry, no worry—such a luxuriant valley, 
such lofty environing hills with the turf 
clothing every rounded outline! The vil- 
lage itself was a queer huddle of primitive 
homes, some no more than board shanties, 
and none of them large or in the least 
pretentious. However, the feature that 
gave especial distinction to the hamlet was 
the ruin of an old Mission, still impressive, 
calm and beautiful, and appealing power- 
fully to the imagination. One apartment 
is even yet used as a church, the chime of 
four bells performs its accustomed service, 
and there is a fine corridor in an excellent 
state of preservation. 

The village was charmingly pastoral. 
The insects thrummed, thechildren laughed 
and called at their play, the roosters crowed 
in endless succession, the dogs barked, and 
the cattle lowed from the luscious hill- 











slopes. And what throngs of birds there 
were! I saw them flitting everywhere, and 
the air was athrill with their songs. 

On the noon when | reached Capistrano 
the main street was full of teams tied to 
the wayside hitching rails, and yet the 
place seemed mysteriously devoid of hu- 
man beings. At last I discovered the male 
inhabitants of the region gathered at the 
far end of the street in and about an adobe 
justice court. The wide doorway was 
jammed full of men peering over each 
other’s shoulders, and the case was evi- 
dently of the most absorbing and vital 
interest. At length, however, the gather- 
ing broke up, the village became populous, 
and one after another the teams were un- 
hitched and driven away. The excite- 
ment, it seemed, concerned two individuals, 
one of whom had said the other was a “‘liar,”’ 
and the latter had responded that the for- 
mer was a “‘son of agun’”’ and likened him to 
a variety of similar obnoxious things. But 
the court failed to get together a jury, and 
the judge had dismissed the case. As a 
clerk in a local store explained it, ‘The 
two fellers remind me of my school days 
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An Indian family at home. 
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when one of us kids ’d sometimes go an 
complain to the teacher saying, ‘Jimmy’s 
been a-callin’ me names.’ 

““What’s he been callin’ you’? she asked 
him. 

““T don’t like to tell you,’ the boy says. 
‘It’s awful bad things.’” 

While | was in the store a fat old Indian 
entered. He had short hair, wore over- 
alls, and except for his color was not much 
different in dress and appearance from a 
white workingman. The clerk introduced 
him as the best sheep-shearer in the coun- 


try. He shook hands and said, “Me good 
man! You good man?” 


In the season he had about fifty other 
Indians working under him, got five dollars 
a day himself and two dollars for his wife, 
who did the cooking for the gang. The 
wealth he acquired did not stick to him. 
He gambled it away. Gambling was a 
common recreation among the villagers, 
and the place supported four “blind pigs,” 
or unlicensed saloons. There were always 
loafers hanging about their porches and a 
noisy crowd inside playing pool. One of 
the Capistrano experts at poker was a 
Chinaman who had a ranch just outside 
the village. He lived in a dirty little hut 
there and kept his horse under a pepper 
tree with only the shelter afforded by the 
leafage. For ten miles around the people 
depended on him for vegetables. Some of 
the poorest families in the village bought 
of him, rather than take the trouble to 
raise their own vegetables, though they 
had the finest kind of land right at their 
doors. 

“He can’t speak hardly three words of 
English,” I was told, “but he’ll sit down 
and play poker all right with any of us. 
Perhaps he'll lose fifty dollars or more at 
a single sitting and not go home till the 
small hours of the morning; and yet he'll 
be at his work that day as usual without 
batting an eye. 

“This was a much bigger place years 
ago,” my informant continued. “In 1870 
there were nearly two thousand inhabit- 
ants. Now there are less than four hun- 
dred. But in those days they were prac- 
tically all Mexicans and Indians, and they 
didn’t work any more than was necessary 
to exist. A few watermelons and a sack 
or two of beans will suffice a Mexican 
family for a year. They take no thought 
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for the morrow and are content to half- 
starve rather than exert themselves. Why, 
an energetic American will raise a crop of 
walnuts and clear in a single season four or 
five thousand dollars, which is more than 
a Mexican would clear in four or five thou- 
sand years. 

“Most of the Indians have drifted off to 
the reservations to get the benefit of Uncle 
Sam’s coddling. We've managed to pau- 
perize nearly the whole race. If some one 
else will support them they quit doing any- 
thing for themselves and are just loafers. 
Work is plenty, but most of our poorer 
class, if they take a job, are soon tired, or 
get too much money and lay off. A Mexi- 
can with five dollars will spend it like a 
lord. He is very apt to get drunk on Sat- 
urday night, and you never know whether 
he will be back to his work Monday morn- 
ing or not. Some families are so shiftless 
we are obliged to support em. The county 
allows such from five to ten dollars a month. 
But they don’t consider themselves indi- 
gents. They are, rather, indignants. We 
have no paupers. They call themselves 
‘pensioners,’ and think it an honor to get 
public aid.” 

English walnut growing had chief place 
among the local industries, and there were 
a number of extensive groves. The trees 
spread out like apple trees, but have a 
smooth, light-gray bark. In the walnut 
harvest time the schoo! closes for six week: 
to give the children a chance to help 
gather the crop. Some of the nuts fall of 
themselves, but a large proportion is 
thrashed off with poles. A sack is the 
usual receptacle carried by the gatherers, 
but the women use their aprons. Back of 
my hotel were a number of the great 
slatted racks on which the nuts were dried. 
A few nuts were still left on the frames and 
I often loitered there and feasted. If | 
chose I could supplement this repast with 
oranges picked from trees in the garden. 

The hotel was an old-time stage-route 
tavern—a big, long two-story building with 
a piazza and balcony on both front and 
rear. It had been built about three dec- 
ades ago. There was then no railroad, 
and, as the landlord said, ‘‘In those times, 
by golly, the hotel was jammed all the 
time. The daily stages, one going south 


one going north, met here at midnight, and 
we always had hot coffee ready for persons 
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that wanted it. You've noticed how the 
village people go and hang around the 
depot to see the trains come in. Well, 
they used to gather at our hotel just as 
thick to see those midnight stages arrive. 

“You ought to be here the last day of 
Lent—Judas Day, we call it. The night 
before, it is customary for the Mexicans to 
ransack the village and steal buggies and 
tools and anything they can carry off, and 
they make a big pile of all this plunder just 
outside the fence in front of the old Mission. 
Then they take a worn-out suit of clothes 
and stuff it full of weeds, and stick it up on 
top of the pile, and that is Judas. Next 
thing they get an old dress and stuff that 
full of weeds and set it up side of Judas to 
represent his wife. In the morning when 
we wake up we find all the vehicles and 
loose things that were around our yards 
stacked up over by the Mission, with those 
two scarecrow figures on top. But the 
best of the performance comes in the after- 
noon when the Mexicans bring to the vil- 
lage two half-wild bulls from the hills. 
They tie Judas to one, and Judas’s wife to 
the other and chase the creatures up and 
down the street till the two figures are torn 
to tatters.” 

The landlord paused in his remarks and 
one of his listeners asked, “Who was the 
man that was here to dinner and went 
away just afterward on the train?” 

“It was a doctor,” the landlord replied. 
“He had some thought of settling here; 
but I told him he’d starve to death. You 
see the people avoid callin’ a doctor till the 
sick person has one foot in the grave and 
the other following after. The old women 
think they can cure most any one with 
herbs and weeds, and they keep dosing 
the sick person till he’s nearly dead. 
Then, if the doctor can pull him through 
things are all right; but if the doctor has 
his patient die on him, they'll never pay 
for his services. 

“One of the most interesting institutions 
of the village is its school. The seventy- 


five pupils are an odd mixture of whites 
and Mexicans and Indians and various 
combinations of the races. 


A generation 
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ago the place had no school and its estab- 
lishment was due to the energy of Judge 
Bacon, the local justice of the peace. He 
was one of the Argonauts of ’49, and the 
ability to read and write was about the 
extent of his book-learning. His home was 
an old adobe without a floor, and yet,” 
said my informant, “he was rich—oh, 
heavens! he had money galore. The 
school was Bacon’s hobby, and he got a 
building put up and painted it himself— 
spent three weeks at it. He laid out the 
grounds around with the notion of having 
a sort of park, and he urged that there 
should be put on the post at each corner 
of the fence a big globe having the entire 
world mapped on it. Then, inside, on an 
arch over the teacher’s alcove he wanted 
a motto painted—‘ The poorest child may 
tread the classic halls of yore.’ 

“But there were two other trustees, and 
they wouldn't agree to these things. They 
didn’t see much sense to ‘the classic halls 
of yore,’ and were afraid it would only get 
them laughed at. So, instead, they finally 
had an eagle and some stars painted on the 
arch. As soon as he got the school build- 
ing done he put in a seventy-five dollar 
chandelier to light up so they could have 
dances. He paid for it—plumked up every 
nickel himself, and he furnished the oil, 
and he hired a dancing master to come 
from Los Angeles, and they had a dance 
every Wednesday night. 

“One day he happened to ask a woman 
why her daughter hadn't been to the last 
dance, and she said the girl couldn't go no 
more because she was wearin’ out her Sun- 
day gaiters with the dancing. 

““Buy her a pair of gaiters, and I'll pay 
for ’em,’ says he; and after that he had 
to buy gaiters for every girl in town, you 
bet-cher!” 

Then they got to asking for other things 
until the Judge got tired of the experiment 
and the weekly dances came to an end. 
Many other quaint incidents came to my 
knowledge, but I have repeated enough to 
indicate the picturesque charm of life in 
this old village both of the past and of the 
present. 

















LITTLE STORIES 





ELL,’’ the 
Tourist said, 
“unroll it, and if 
it’s a good one, I'll 
give you twenty- 
five dollars for it.” 
The Hunter's 
glance shifted from 
the rolled bear 
skin to the Tour- 
\ " ist, thence to the 
+ Bs Tourist’s young 
— and pretty wife, 
and then back to the bear skin. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “ this ain’? a first- 
class hide, bein’ damaged a little; but some 
people likes hides and curiosities an’ that 
sort o’ thing more for the int’rest that’s in 
’em than for the hair that’s on ’em.” 

“Oh!” the Young Wife exclaimed 
breathlessly. “Has it a history!” 

“Hist’ry? Why, ma’am, | reckon this 
is the most historical hide that ever come 
off a grizzly.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” the Tourist 
inquired disappointedly. “‘Isn’t it prime? 
Unroll it.” 

“O, it’s prime, all right,” the Hunter 


BY JACK BROWNING 


protested, bending 
slowly and fingering 
one of the thongs 
that bound it. “Only 
it’s damaged a little, 
as I says before. But 
that’s what makes it 
so int’restin’,” 

“O, did it fight! 
Were you in danger? 
Won’t you tell us 
about it?” The 
Young Wife clasped 
her hands, and plead- 
ed with her eyes. 

“Yes, he did fight. 
An’ I reckon | was in 
danger. An’ shore I'll 
tell you about it.” 
The Hunter sat down 
on the skin, wriggled into a comfortable 
position, and combed his ragged beard 
with his fingers. 

“You see,” he began, “it happened last 
fall. *Twas only the middle of October, 
but there come a early snow, an’ me an’ 
my pardner, Nack Wesson, went up into 
the Black Pines—that’s about forty miles 
east o’ here—after a mess o’ ven’son. The 
first mornin’ we killed one, an’ hit another, 
but not hard enough to stop him. We took 
out after him, not waitin’ to dress the one 
we'd killed, an’ finally got him, though it 
took us all o’ three hours. We snaked him 
into camp, which wasn’t so easy, seein’ he 
weighed all o’ two-fifty, an’ then we went 
back after the first one, which we found 
about half eat up. 

“It wasn’t hard to tell what done it. 
There was grizzly tracks in the snow big 
as the top of a coal scuttle, an’ the claw 
marks looked like they’d been made with 
a pitchfork. Course we went right after 
him. Follered him about a mile, | reckon, 
an’ come to Sheep Creek—not very big 
that time o’ year, but pretty deep an’ 
swift. We seen where the b’ar had slid 
down the steep bank for a drink an’ then 
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crawled back up again. The creek up 
there has worn down deep—must be 
twenty or thirty feet down to water in 
some places, an’ the banks is steep as the 
side of a house. 

“We follered the tracks along the bank 
for about half a mile, an’ come to a patch 
o’ timber. I was pretty tired an’ hungry 
by this time, an’ was thinkin’ more about 
ven’son steak than grizzly. Besides, the 
timber an’ underbrush was so thick it 
didn’t look like we could get into it. | 
tells Nack that if Injuns was after us we 
might be able to get through that timber, 
but that I hated like he—heck to try it 
just for fun. But Nack would get up off 
his dyin’ bed to foller a grizzly. 

““O,’ he says, ‘I figure that the b’ar 
ain’t seen us yet, an’ has come in here for 
a snooze after his ven’son dinner.” Which 
I ‘lows was true, but grizzlies is such da— 
dang light sleepers. But he had his way, 
an’ we went in, him in the lead, an’ me 
trailin’ clost behind. Guess we went about 
a quarter of a mile. The b’ar was keepin’ 
to the edge o’ the creek, because the brush 
wasn’t so thick there. About a quarter of a 
mile, | reckon it was, an’ then we found him. 

“We found him all at once, too. He 
wasn’t ten yards away, an’ he wasn’t five 
yards away—he wasn’t a foot away. He 
was right there. He was so clost that there 
wasn’t no time for Nack to get his gun to his 
shoulder—he was so clost that the muzzle 
o’ Nack’s gun jabbed him between the eyes. 
Nack pulled the trigger, but the grizzly riz 
up at the same time, an’ the bullet just took 
him through the right ear. I'll show you 
the hole when | unroll the hide. 

“Well, it was the G—gosh-awfullest 
quick thing I ever seen. The b’ar made a 
swipe an’ slapped Nack clear into the mid- 
dle o’ Sheep Creek. An’ me—I was so 
clost behind him that when he went he 
knocked my gun out o’ sight into the snow. 
There was a branch of a tree handy just 
over my head, an’ | ;swung up, losin’ only 
the tail o’ my coat. An’ the way I went 
on up! Why, da—danged if | didn’t pull 
the bark off the top limb tryin’ to stop 
myself. It wasn’t more’n twenty feet to 
water where Nack went off, but I was 
thirty feet up that tree before he splashed. 

“That b’ar was a quick thinker. He 
didn’t delib’rate a half a second before he 
started up after me. An’ I didn’t have 





nothin’ but a jackknife—so small that if 
the b’ar had been asleep | couldn’t ’a’ woke 
him up with it. I looked down at the 
creek, thinkin’ that was my only chance 
an’ pickin’ out a good deep hole to dive 
into. But | thinks I'll take a good big 
drink before I jumps into that cold water. 

“| had a pint flask full o’ conyack— 
some French conyack that a Eastern feller 
give me an’ Nack that we'd been guidin’ 
that fall. Every night after supper he'd 
pour some o’ that conyack on two lumps o’ 
sugar an’ light it, an’ when the sugar was 
melted he’d pour it into his coffee, an’ then 
light a gilt-edge cigareet, an’ puff an’ sip 
as contented as a cat in a rag-box. Me 
an’ Nack got to likin’ it that way, too—all 
but the cigareets. 

“Well, the b’ar was so clost by that time 
that I just poured about a quarter of a 
pint o’ that conyack into his face, thinkin’ 
it might smart his eyes an’ discourage him 
fora minute. It did. He let go with one 
hand an’ scratched his face an’ howled 
outrageous. An’ then all of a sudden | 
thinks about that feller burnin’ his sugar, 

“| had some bunches o’ them little sput- 
terin’ Chiny matches, an’ | begin lightin’ 
them six or eight in a bunch—whatever I 
happened to rip off—an’ dropped ’em on 
to Mr. B’ar. At first they didn’t ketch, 
but by an’ by a bunch took holt, an’ that 
b’ar flared up so hot I had to scrooch up 
my legs to keep from bein’ singed, not bein’ 
able to go any further up the tree. 

“Nack seen what I done, an’ yells at 
me. ‘He—heck fire!’ he yells. ‘That’s a 
mighty fine hide you’re spoilin’!’ he yells. 
I yells back that | ‘lows it’s a mighty fine 
hide, all right, but I’m thinkin’ of a hide 
I think a da—danged sight more of. 

“The b’ar looked plum dazed for a sec- 
ond. Then he let go with all four hands, 
an’ hit the ground with a thump that 
made me bite my tongue. I thought he 
done some howlin’ when the conyack got 
in his eyes, but that was just tunin’ up. 
After he hit the ground an’ got his breath 
back, he done some reel howlin’. | never 
thought so much noise could get in one 
place. An’ he didn’t just howl. He 
scratched an’ he clawed till he’d shore 
dug up my tree by the roots if the ground 
hadn’t been so rocky. As it was, he stirred 
up a dust o’ bowlders you couldn't see 
through. Then he’d cut loose on himself, 
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an’ scratch the hot spots with all four feet 
at once, an’ all the time he howled worse’n 
the dev—worse’n anybody with the tooth- 
ache. He broke off trees big as that tele- 
‘graph post yonder, an’ flattened out a acre 
o’ underbrush. But that conyack stuck 
like a hot plaster. 

‘Finally Nack begin to laugh, havin’ got 
over his ‘mazement somewhat—just haw- 
hawed. An’ that attracted the b’ar’s 
attention. There was a dead tree that 
had fell acrost the creek right there, an’ 
he skinned acrost it an’ started up Nack’s 
tree. But Nack knowed the trick, too, an’ 
poured on some more conyack. There was 
a pooff !-—like one o’ them gasoline stoves 
when you spill gasoline all over the top, 
an’ the b’ar begin goin’ all through his 
tricks again on Nack’s side o’ the creek. 

“But pretty soon he spies me again, an’ 
hits back acrost the log to my tree. But I 
was ready for him, an’ poured on some more 
conyack. There was another pooff, an’ the 
b’ar decides he'll go back an’ eat Nack. He 
didn’t wait to do any tricks much that time. 
Guess by then he was hotter inside than 
out. But hot as he was, he couldn’t stand 
the he—heck fire Nack poured out on him, 
so he comes straight back to me. 

“By this time my conyack was gettin’ 
pretty low. I give him the last o’ it an’ 
started him back to Nack, an’ wondered 
what I'd do next trip. Nack used up the 
last o’ his conyack that same trip—he was 
pretty cold after his dive into the creek, 
an’ was usin’ a good deal o’ the conyack 
on himself. Guess when it was gone he 
begin to wonder like | done. But it was 
all right. We didn’t need to worry none. 
When he come back to my tree | just shook 
the flask at him an’ says pooff! an’ back 
he goes to Nack. An’ Nack does the same 
thing, an’ back he come to me. 

“Well, da—dang my skin if we didn’t 
have that grizzly bluffed to afrazzle. Yes, 
ma’am, all’n the world we had to do was 
just shake our flasks at him and say pooff! 
an’ back he’d skedaddle acrost that log. 
He just seemed to forget all about me an’ 
Nack, an’ got into the habit o’ runnin’ 
back’ards an’ forwards acrost the log so 
strong that he couldn’t stop. Guess if he 
had got started in any other direction he 
wouldn't ’a’ stopped in the United States. 

“Well, it looked so shore like we had him 
fuddled that I got reckless, an’ finally, 
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when he was in the middle o’ the log on 
about his forty-first trip, | lets fly at him 
with the flask, an’ says pooff! pooff! as 
loud as | could grunt. The flask took him 
flatways on the jaw, an’ busted with a 
bang. I don’t know whether it was that, 
or whether it was the extra pooff! But 
anyhow there was something that b’ar 
couldn't stand. He give up in despair, so 
to speak. He didn’t fall off that log—he 
jumped. Yes, ma’am! He jumped just 
as delib’rate as anything you ever seen. 

“It was about twenty feet down to 
water, as I says before. Nack made the 
trip with nothin’ worse’n a duckin’, but 
the b’ar wasn’t as lucky. Fact is, luck 
seemed to plum desert that b’ar the minute 
he started up my tree first time. Anyhow, 
he hit headfirst on a big rock. Guess it 
stunned him, an’ before he come to he 
drownded. 

“| didn’t claim the b’ar, me an’ Nack 
bein’ pardners. But Nack says he’s my 
b’ar accordin’ to Hoyle.” 

“T should think so!” 
exclaimed admiringly. 

“T’'ll show you how the conyack singed 
him,” the Hunter continued. ‘It got him 
all along the back, from snoot to tail, an’ 
some places where it run down his sides. 
See. An’ here’s where Nack’s bullet took 
him through the ear—you can see where 
the powder singed the hair.” 

He spread out the hide and pointed. 
There, indeed, was the bullet hole; there, 
also, was a wide strip of stubble running 
the full length of the hide, as well as nar- 
rower strips extending toward either side. 

“But,” the Hunter went on admiringly, 
“ain’t it a beauty where the conyack didn’t 
touch it!’”’ He ran his fingers lovingly 
through the long hair. “Clost a shave as 
it was, | can’t help feelin’ sorry I done it.” 

The Tourist touched the hair gingerly, 
and brought out, between thumb and fore- 
finger, a small wing, gray and powdery, 
which he examined curiously. 

“Them da—danged trout flies,” the 
Hunter said carelessly. “They get into 
everything this time o’ year, if you happen 
to camp near a stream.” 

The Tourist smiled. “Tell you what 
I'll do,” he said. “I'll give you ten dol- 
lars for the yarn, and you throw in the 
hide.” 

“Suits me, Mister,” the Hunter said. 


The Young Wife 
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THE $20,000,000 HAY- 
STACK 
A TRUE STORY OF THE LE ROI MINE 
BY F. G. MOORHEAD 


VER hear of the $20,000,000 hay- 

stack?”’ inquired the foreman as he 

got out of his work clothes, the day shift 

disappearing homeward bound, a few more 

thousands added to the profits of the mine 
owners 

“Does it beat the $12,000,000 burro?” 
his visitor demanded in return. 

“Skins it a mile,” asserted the other. 
“There isn’t a mining story like it in the 
country. The next time you get down to 
Spokane just drop in at the Ridpath 
hotel and inquire for Colonel o 

“What’s a haystack got to do with the 
mines?” scoffed the visitor. “A hay- 
stack, even if it’s worth $20,000,000, isn’t 
a part of any mine. And what kind of 
hay was it, alfalfa, timothy, what?” 

“Nobody knows, it’s been lost sight of 
in the excitement. But it was genuine 
while it lasted. And I’ll bet you this, too, 
that you never heard of a haystack, no 
matter what it’s value, leading to a suicide 
which was the sensation of the whole civil- 
ized world?”’ 

Silence in the room, as the foreman 
tugged at his patent leathers. 

“Go ahead,” remarked the visitor at 
last. “I’m ready for anything.” 

And while the foreman dexterously 
wielded the safety over his lathered face 
he reeled off the story—that is, the begin- 
ning of it. 

“They say lightning never strikes the 
same place twice, but you can’t convince 
a prospector that good luck doesn’t strike 
twice, three times, any number of times, 
in the same place. That’s why Joe Morris 
and Joe Bourgeois—‘Bushway’ the fel- 
lows all called him—drifted to the famous 
Wild Horse country of East Kootenay, a 
quarter of a century after the last pan of 
gravel had been washed and the last dollar 
added to the $20,000,000 of the placer out- 
put of the region. Even the Chinks had 
become disgusted and gone on, but the two 
Canucks couldn’t have worse luck there 
than they’d been having, and so over the 
old trail, matted with underbrush, they 
went. 
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““Honest Old Bob’ Dore had led the 
placer miners the same way back in the 
early sixties and hadn’t left anything on 
top of ground, but the two Joes didn’t 
know that—how could they? Muttering 
a few ‘Ave Marias’ and tightening their 
belts a little more each day, they stumbled 
along until at last, one night, they gave up 
and cursed as only half-starved Canucks, 
without any pretty girls to make love to, 
can curse. 

“But while they could fill their mouths 
with oaths they couldn’t fill their bellies 
and so the next morning ‘ Bushway’ started 
off by himself to Nelson—then only a tiny 
British Columbia post—for grub, leaving 
Morris ostensibly to continue the search, in 
reality to lie around and kick, figuratively 
rather than literally, for*he was getting 
weak. 

“Now, kicking’s all right in its way, but 
when there’s nobody around to hear it gets 
monotonous and is useless, so Morris gave 
up in despair. He had to do something 
till “‘Bushway’ got back with the grub, so 
he gathered his few effects together and 
started up the trail through the dense 
underbrush until he crossed the cafon 
where the forest fires had swept clear the 
side of Red Mountain. And there, where 
the brush had been burned away, he saw 
ORE—just write that in capital letters, 
my boy, for that’s the way it looked that 
July day to Joe Morris. 

“There’s no need of telling you that the 
Canuck dropped down on his marrow- 
bones and thanked Divine Providence; 
that’s all very pretty, but it doesn’t hap- 
pen in real life. What Joe Morris did was 
to drop down and claw at the side of the 
mountain as if it were made of Swiss 
cheese and the cafion was running beer 
and he was starving to death, which was 
almost the fact—the starving part, I 
mean. 

“All alone in the wilderness, so hungry 
he could hardly see straight, a poor devil 
of a Canuck had stumbled on the greatest 
ore deposit of the British Northwest. Go 
up to Rossland to-day and look over the 
Le Roi, the War Eagle, the Center Star, 
the Idaho and the Virginia—once they all 
belonged to Joe Morris—broke, starving. 

“Tt was a few days afterward that Mor- 
ris and ‘Bushway’ arrived in Nelson, car- 
rying their samples. 

















“The local expert looked at them with 
interest, hefted them carelessly and handed 
them back. 

“Tron pyrites,’ he said. 
assay?’”’ 

“*Ten dollars in gold, five per cent. 
copper and a trace of silver.’”’ 

““That’s a bad showing, ‘Bushway’, 
better drop it,’ and he turned back to his 
work and lost the opportunity to put 
Croesus off his pedestal. 

“There isn’t any use trying to tell how 
Morris or ‘ Bushway’ felt or what they said. 
They've gone on; where, nobody knows or 
cares; it’s the old, old tale of the man that 
stumbled on the big thing passing out of 
the story in the first chapter. 

“They started back to the Wild Horse 
country, still carrying their samples. But 
Fate didn’t intend the find should be lost, 
for they hadn’t gone far until they ran 
across Topping. Ever hear of Topping? 
He had been a mining recorder down in 
California or Nevada and was then running 
a little store in Nelson. He didn’t run it 
much longer, he didn’t have to, but wait 
till | back up. 

“Topping saw the samples and was in- 
terested, but he didn’t let the Canucks see 
till he had asked a lot of questions. Mor- 
ris had staked out five claims, but he didn’t 
have a sou to his name. Topping stepped 
into the breach and proposed to record the 
five claims if the two Joes would make it 
worth his while. They offered him one of 
the claims for filing all five, and Topping 
accepted. Say, that man was certainly 
born lucky. It cost him $12.50 to record 
the five; he got the Le Roi; it’s rated on 
the money markets to-day at anywhere 
around $20,000,000.” 

The face was talcumed now, so that it 
was difficult to recognize the foreman of 
overalls and grimy face—for working on 
the 1200-foot level isn’t child’s play, even 
when one is boss. 

“But where does the haystack come in?” 
demanded his visitor. ‘It’s interesting 
and romantic, but you promised some 
alfalfa.” 

The supper gong sounded, but a lost col- 
lar button prolonged the recital a minute. 

“Topping started to Spokane to realize 
on his $12.50 investment, while Morris and 
‘Bushway’ went back to Red Mountain to 
prospect some more. 


“What does it 
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“At Colville Topping stopped over night. 
The hotel was full of lawyers and court 
officials from Spokane. Court was in ses- 
sion. That night, in the office, Topping 
showed his samples. There was ‘Bill’ 
Ridpath, a ‘poor but honest’ lawyer; 
George Forster, another of the same brand; 
Williams, the court stenographer; Arm- 
strong, the court clerk; and Sanders, the 
court bailiff. They gathered around Top- 
ping, hefting and scratching at his sam- 
ples, until late in the night. And before 
they went to bed they made Topping 
promise he’d wait the next morning until 
they had looked again. 

“The next day court was late in con- 
vening; the lawyers, the stenographer, the 
clerk and the bailiff hadn’t put in their ap- 
pearance. They were in the shop of a local 
assayer, their heads close together, jabber- 
ing away excitedly; keeping their eyes on 
Topping, you may be sure, to see that he 
didn’t get away and go on to Spokane. 

“When the judge sent for them they had 
to decide, and in ahurry. They wanted to 
know what Topping would take for his 
claim. He had it all figured out. It had 
cost $12.50, but was worth a good deal 
more. He'd sell part and hang on to the 
rest for a while. So he up and says, as 
though he were making a great concession, 
‘If you close it up soon I'll let you have 
sixteen-thirtieths for $16,000.’ And he 
never batted an eye.” 

The lost button was found, the toilet was 
completed. Once more the supper gong 
clanged noisily. 

““Come on, we'll be late,’’ shouted the 
foreman, halfway down the hall. The 
next minute the clash of steel on queens- 
ware was the only sound. 

After supper, when the pipes were 
lighted, the visitor demanded of the fore- 
man the rest of the story, but he shook 
his head and was silent. At last, when 
patience had ceased to be a virtue, he 
opened his mouth. 

“You'll have to see Colonel Ridpath 
for the rest,” he said. ‘‘That’s as far as I 
can go.” 

“But the haystack?” 

“See the Colonel.” 

And neither threats or cajolery could 
make him speak further. 

Seeing Colonel Ridpath is no hard job. 
To begin with, he runs a big modern hotel 
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in Spokane, and, leaning over the desk, 
gives the glad hand personally to many 
of his guests. In the second place, at the 
time the foreman’s visitor waited on him, 
he was a candidate for the office of gov- 
ernor of Washington, and there’s never any 
telling when another vote is to be made. 
Treat every man civilly, ask after his 
health, kiss the baby, don’t be too much 
of a stickler on any issue and success is 
likely to be won. The Colonel is an affable 
man any time, before the primary he out- 
Ridpathed Ridpath. 

“The Le Roi mine? Certainly. I'll 
tell you all | know. There’s not much to 
it, though. | was up there a year or two 
ago and found them working at the 800- 
foot level, having just run into an ore vein 
sixty-five feet thick. It’s paying big divi- 
dends and is one of the great mines of 
America.” 

“That's not it, Colonel; how was it dis- 
covered, how was it built up into this fine 
paying property, how was . 

“Oh, the Le Roi’s all right, but that’s all 
passed now. The main thing is, shall 
Washington be ruled by the trusts or shall 
the common people , 

“Yes, yes, Colonel, | know all about 
that.” 

The Colonel’s genial face fairly beamed; 
he wasn’t sure of it himself, and here was a 
convert who knew all about it. 

“| tell you, it’s time the people were——” 

The visitor had an inspiration. 

“Colonel, if you'll tell me about the Le 
Roi, I'll vote for you, sure as fate.” 

Hand met hand and then the Colonel 
tilted back and took up the story where 
the foreman had left off. 

“Well, | happened to be in Colville at- 
tending court,” he related, ‘‘and Topping 
came along with his samples. They looked 
good to George Forster and myself and we 
took an option on the claim and formed a 
company. A half-dozen or more Spokane 
men at last got all the shares; it cost ap- 
proximately $30,000. I guess Topping 
was Satisfied. 

“But then the real work began. We had 
the ore, miles from smelter and from rail- 
roads, with only an overgrown trail leading 
from it to the outside world. We needed 
money before we could get money. There 
never was a moment | didn’t feel sure in 
my heart of hearts that Joe Morris and Joe 
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Bourgeois hadn’t stumbled on a great big 
thing, but there were whole months when 
bankruptcy stared us all in the face. 
Money we must have; money, tainted or 
pure. Dollar by dollar we got hold of it, 
working every friend, and so we pulled 
through and began shipping. | remember 
the first shipment went to the Tacoma 
smelter—800 tons. Then others went to 
the Black Hills smelter, and then Jim 
Breen put up the Northport smelter, and 
we were on Easy street. There had been 
a time when Le Roi shares were on the 
market for forty cents each and very few 
people wanted them; four years later they 
were quoted at $16 each and nobody able 
to get any. 

“Then the word went around the world 
—a lot of fellows out in Spokane had one 
of the biggest mining cinches in the world 
tucked away up in British Columbia, near 
the international line. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Mackintosh found out it was a good 
thing; when he went home to England on 
a visit he told all his friends, and by and 
by the English visitors began coming, full 
of questions, and talking about American 
luck and all that. They didn’t know of the 
nights we'd laid awake and the days we'd 
sweated blood. 

“Well, to make a long story short, they 
went back home and formed a big syndi- 
cate and began to talk business. Whit- 
aker Wright came over and closed up the 
deal. You remember him? At that time 
he was a very prominent British capitalist. 
I] remember we haggled over the price and 
split up in two factions, to sell and not to 
sell, but finally Wright got the property 
for $3,400,000. | remember taking the 
first payment check of $500,000 to the 
Bank of Montreal for deposit. And there 
was another check, this one for $1,042,254. 
It looked good to a lot of fellows who'd 
been court bailiffs and clerks and poor, 
struggling lawyers only a few years before. 

“And I guess it would have looked 
mighty good to Joe Morris or Joe Bour- 
geois, or even to Topping. From $12.50 





to $3,400,000 is quite a jump, but out here 
in the Northwest anything is possible.” 
The Colonel let his chair down easily 
and taking from his pocket a memorandum 
book, searched his pockets for a pencil. 
“T guess that’s all,”’ he concluded. ‘‘ You 
remember the sequel. 
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capitalized the property for three times 
what he paid for it and resold it to a 
British syndicate. A short time after- 
ward he was indicted for fraud. During 
the progress of the trial he asked permis- 
sion to step from the court-room into an 
adjoining lavatory. The moment the door 
had closed he snatched from his pocket a 
bottle of cyanide and drank it all. They 
found his dead body in the room, when the 
judge sent for him, a few minutes later. 
The Le Roi trail had led to a suicide’s 
grave.” 

The Colonel had found his pencil; he 
was all business once more. 

“Let me see, you’re from what pre- 
cinct?”’ he demanded, and it was not until 
the promise of a vote had been repeated 
and recorded that the interview termi- 
nated. 

The next night the mine foreman enter- 
tained his visitor again and together they 
talked over the story. Statistics were at 
hand showing that the year the sale had 
been made to Whitaker Wright the Le Roi 
had shipped 66,000 tons of ore, of an ag- 
gregate valuation of $1,532,388; while the 
War Eagle had shipped 42,779 tons, of a 
valuation of $1,047,016.92, and the com- 
bined mines of Red Mountain had shipped 
116,697 tons, of a valuation of $2,804,- 
758.12. 

“Good returns for Topping’s twelve- 
fifty,” commented the foreman. The vis- 
itor was silent. It was not until they were 
ready to retire that something overlooked 
popped into his head. 

“Say, where does the $20,000,000 hay- 
stack come in,” he demanded. “I guess 
that was a bum steer.” 

“Not a bit of it,” retorted the foreman 
with a laugh. “You see, the Le Roi is 
worth $20,000,000 already.” 

“Yes, but the haystack?” 

“Well, it was a haystack in dispute be- 
tween two men that made the lawsuit 
which took Colonel Ridpath and George 
Forster and the court officials to Colville 
and kept them there until Topping came 
along. No haystack, no lawsuit; no law- 
suit, no option on Topping’s property, no 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, no 
Rossland of to-day, no millionaires out of 
yesterday’s poor men, no suicide—Oh, 
come along to bed, what more do you 
want?” 
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A MISSOURI ’GATOR 
BY EDGAR WHITE 


A MEMBER of a party of Macon fisher- 

men captured a rare specimen on 
the bosom of Lake Carlos, northern Minne- 
sota, recently. Perle H. Hall, an artist, 
was the lucky angler. He had rowed out 
in the lake by himself. When he came 
back in the evening he excitedly exhibited 
a long, strange-looking fish, with sharp, 
wicked teeth. The campers shared in his 
excitement. 

“What you got?” they asked. 

“| don’t know exactly what you fellers 
would call it,” said Hall. “It looks to me 
like a baby alligator.” 

The fishermen squatted around at a 
wink from John Etz, a traveling salesman, 
who bent down to examine the prize 
closely. 

“By George!” exclaimed Etz. “I be- 
lieve you’re right, Hall. It is a ’gator!” 

“T never knew that alligators got up 
this far,” said Harry Walker, a hardware 
man. 

“They don’t often,” said Etz, “and 
that’s what makes it so remarkable. Let's 
scoop out a ditch and put the thing in it, 
Hall. Then I’ll go up to the hotel and get 
Professor Aspinwall—he’ll know, for sure.” 

Professor Aspinwall was tall, emaciated 
and solemn. He put on his specs and 
poked his nose against the ambiguous fish. 
Then he straightened up and took off his 
glasses. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, oracularly, “we 
have here an infant specimen of the alli- 
gatoride Mississippiensis, a most wonder- 
ful thing in these waters.” 

The artist smiled proudly. 

“I was about to conclude my vacation,” 
the thin student went on, “but this gives 
me some further and most important work. 
I shall write a treatise for the Federal 
Fishery Commission. Would you mind 
my taking this—this—it’s too long to pro- 
nounce the name again—to the hotel to- 
morrow? I’ll promise you faithfully that 
no harm shall come to it,” he said earnestly. 

“Not at all,” said Hall importantly, 
“but take good care of it. 1 want to get 
a permit trom the warden to ship it home. 
I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for the 
thing.” 
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“| should say not,” murmured the Pro- 
fessor. “I have never heard of a member 
of the crocodile family coming this far 
North before. But this proves one can 
come if it wants to. We are all but chil- 
dren—even the oldest of us—and science 
is becoming confounded every day. Your 
discovery, sir’—the speaker bowed to 
the harpooner of the ’gator—‘‘will be 
of inestimable value to natural knowl- 
edge.” 

Professor Aspinwall took the ’gator to 
the Lake View hotel in the afternoon to 
prosecute his study of the phenomenon. 

Next day was Etz’s —th birthday and 
he proposed to celebrate it by taking his 
crowd up to the hotel for dinner. Hall 
was a little startled by this item on the 
menu: “Crocodile ala Messouree.”” Across 
the table a patriarch ordered some of the 
same, with milk gravy and maple sirup. 
His wife did likewise and added currant 
jelly. A blond girl near the foot of the 
table told the waiter she wanted to go 
against a Missouri crocodile and a glass of 
lemonade. A ranchman from New Mexico 
ordered Allegatro-de-Mizzouree with chili 
and anapkin. Hall began to glare around 
dangerously. Then the camel’s back went 
down when a smirking pilgrim from St. 
Louis filed his application for a section of 
Missouri alligator, a plate of ice cream and 
a quart of brandy. Self-respect demanded 
that he have it out with the landlord, who 
was found down in the office. 

“What the devil do you mean!” he de- 
manded, “by serving my alligator to those 
people? Every mother’s son and daugh- 
ter, too, is ordering Missouri alligator with 
ice cream or some other pagan stuff, and 
there won’t be enough of it left for me to 
carry a piece home in my vest pocket!” 

“Did you have an alligator here?” asked 
the tavern keeper quietly. 

“| did that! I loaned it to Professor 
Aspinwall yesterday to experiment with, 
and your cook has found it and served it 
for dinner!” 

The chef was summoned. 

“Are you serving this gentleman’s alli- 
gator for dinner?” asked ‘mine host.’ 

The head cook smiled. 

“A Swede fisherman brought in a boat- 
load of pickerel this morning,” he said, 
“and as they looked pretty good I took 
‘em. He told me down in the Missouri 
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camp they called ’em alligators. So | 
used that name on the bill of fare.” 

Hall didn’t return to the dining hall, but 
he met the Professor on the porch. The 
scholar extended a warm hand, which was 
not accepted. 

“O, Mr. Hall,” he said, “I have found a 
way to explain the appearance of the alli- 
gatoride Mississippiensis in the North- 
ern 2 

“Professor,” said the artist, ominously, 
“if you say one more word about your in- 
fernal alligatoree Mississippicus, or what- 
ever you call the darned thing, even your 
gray hairs won't save you!” 





WASH LOSES A TURKEY 
BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


HE turkey-blind was a simple affair, 
made of green boughs leaning against 

two pines which stood almost together. 
Beyond the blind was a thin trail of peas 
and rice trailings on a strip of open ground, 
skillfully sprinkled with pine trash. All 
around the blind was a knee-high growth 
of dark-green gallberry bushes; then 
came the sweet myrtles with their cool 
and fragrant foliage; then the deep swamp 
where the turkeys roosted, with its tall 
gum trees, its shadowy tupelos, its tower- 
ing elm, and its whispering poplars; beyond 
the swamp lay the wide, mysterious pine- 
woods, lonely, baffling. This spot was on 
Colonel Jocelyn’s plantation, not far from 
the Great House and almost too near the 
negro cabins. But the Colonel’s code of 
honor was rigid, even to the point that he 
stooped not to suspecting even the lowest 
of his fellow creatures. And he was more 
than this. He carried his trust to the point 
of temptation. He proved this when he 
got Scipio to build the turkey-blind for 
him, in spite of the fact that rumors with 
regard to Scipio’s persistent poaching and 
unreliability had come to his ears. Colonel 
Jocelyn did not believe it. He had known 
Scipio too long; there was not a better 
negro on his plantation, or any other. The 
Colonel expressed this judgment with some 
explosive emphasis to his frail, quiet-eyed 
little wife; and so, when on his way home 
from a deer hunt, he saw the turkeys go to 
roost one twilight, he sent for Scipio the 
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next day and told him with great secrecy, 
in a sportsman’s whisper, of the turkeys. 
Inasmuch as Scipio had found the nest in 
the summer, he had every turkey in the 
brood marked from the time when they 
came out of the speckled eggs; and inas- 
much as, out of the twenty, he had already 
killed and sold seven, it required not a 
little diplomacy to express surprise at their 
discovery. Yet Scipio’s praise and admi- 
ration of the Colonel’s acuteness was in no 
wise failing. He listened with great at- 
tentiveness, and gravely assented to the 
Colonel’s plan. Yes, he would build it 
right away; and he would get the rice 
trailings from the barnyard that very 
morning; oh, yes, he knew the very spot 
where his boss wanted the blind put. Did 
he think the turkeys would take the feed? 
There was no doubt of it. Had Scipio seen 
them before? Not Scipio; he had not seen 
a wild turkey on the plantation for years; 
it was a miracle to him how his boss was 
so keen as to mark them down; his boss 
seemed a younger and a better woodsman 
every day. And, yes, Scipio would surely 
let him know the first time the turkeys took 
the feed. 

After this conversation the Colonel 
walked briskly into the house, kissed his 
little wife affectionately, whistled a catch 
of an old love song, popular long before the 
War, and then went out to see the rice- 
thrashing in the barnyard. And wherever 
he went Secret was written on every feature 
and found expression in every movement. 

Meanwhile Scipio had, in all faith, built 
and baited the blind, He knew very well 
that the Colonel would forget all about it; 
that all his enthusiasm and spirit were as 
transient as a flash of sunlight thro’ some 
dark door; that the turkeys were his if he 
could but keep up his cunning and his 
courage. 

The very next day after the blind had 
been completed, Wash Green, returning 
from an intimate and friendly visit to some 
one else’s potato bank 6n the neighboring 
plantation, and having in his possession 
that which was not intended for public 
inspection, took a short cut through the 
swamp and almost walked into the turkey 
blind. He saw that it*was freshly made 
and that no hogs had touched the bait; he 
noticed its location and guessed its pur- 
pose with self-applauding cunning. When 
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he got home he brought his old smooth- 
bore musket down from the loft over his 
parlor and, drawing the buckshot poured 
half a handful of No. 3’s into the barrel 
and wadded it down with some black moss. 
Now, he thought, he would steal a march 
on that sly Scipio who had, time and again, 
thwarted him, and made him a subject of 
jest and laughter. Now if he, Wash 
Green, could slip into that turkey blind 
early the next morning and bring home a 
fine gobbler, the chagrin of Scipio, who was 
always so proud about his hunting, would 
be acute and his defeat most mortifying. 
Wash always relished his victories before 
they came; he was wise in this where it 
was a question of getting the better of 
Scipio, for such victories never actually 
came. 

And Scipio, while down in his heart he 
hated to deceive the Colonel, who had al- 
ways been so fair and just to him, was fully 
prepared to make the blind a success, He, 
too, loaded his musket with big duckshot, 
and went to bed with his mind on the 
“moondown”’ as the time for him to be 
stirring. And when the moon, almost full 
—which all night long had sailed in lonely 
splendor over the purple pine woods, flood- 
ing the plantation fields and the great 
river, which moved slowly seaward, with 
her mysterious light—began to sink on the 
bosom of the pine forest, Scipio awoke and, 
stretching his arms, shuffled to the door. 
Yes, it .was time for him to start. At 
“day-clean”’ turkeys flew down. He would 
be on hand if they came to the blind, but 
he hardly thought they would take the 
feed the first morning. 

All night Scipio had been dozing in front 
of the fire with his clothes on; so, by merely 
reaching for his cap and musket he was 
ready to start. When he got outside of 
the cabin the morning air was chill and he 
buttoned his coat more closely about him. 
In doing so he felt in the pocket for his box 
of percussion caps. They were not there. 
He felt himself with growing and anxious 
excitement, but the caps were not to be 
found. Scipio swore softly. There was 
no use for him to go without caps. He 
leaned his musket against the palings of 
his little garden and went back into the 
cabin. He must have been gone twenty 
minutes, and when he reappeared he had 
the caps but had lost his temper. He 
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plunged out of the door, grasped his mus- 
ket and disappeared in a fox-trot down the 
narrow path which led through the broom 
grass from his cabin to the pine woods. 
But the day had already come; in the east 
the pale colors were brightening and the 


sky overhead had its day-blue. The blind 
was half a mile away, and he would be for- 
tunate if he got there before the turkeys 
flew down. 

His gait took him through the woods 
swiftly. He was unconscious of their cool 
and dewy sweetness, their delicious fresh- 
ness, their serene beauty and tranquility; 
he knew only that before him, beyond a 
certain blind, a dozen wild turkeys might 
be at their breakfast, and that he might 
be too late to surprise them. As he got 
near the place, his anger was replaced by 
caution; his vehement pace slackened, and 
he bent low as he crept behind the blind. 
He slunk from pine to pine, keeping his 
sight on the clump of green bushes before 
him; as he came nearer and nearer he dis- 
appeared almost entirely in the gallberry 
bushes. And then, when he was thirty 
feet away, he was transfixed by something 
which caught his eye suddenly. He saw 
a movement in the blind before him. 
Scipio fell flat in the bushes, bewildered and 
amazed. Could it be Colonel jocelyn? If 
so, he was keener than Scipio had imagined. 
lf it was the Colonel, the presence of 
Scipio’s musket would be embarrassing. 
Slow!y, and with infinite caution Scipio, 
without bending his knees, raised himself 
on his hands and peered over the bushes, 
He could see nothing. A loose branch had 
fallen over the entrance of the blind and 
hidden its occupant. Even while Scipio 
peered there came a mighty roar from the 
blind, and every aperture seemed to belch 
forth smoke. Then Scipio sprang up and, 
flattening himself behind a big pine, peered 
forth. What he saw filled him with sur- 
prise, anger, and the spirit of vengeance. 
He saw Wash Green plunge out of the blind, 
hat in hand, and rush out on the open space 
where the bait lay. He saw him run down 
toward the edge of the swamp, stoop down, 
and rise with a magnificent bronze gobbler 
held in his hand. Scipio gulped hard, and 
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his thoughts crowded fast. His mind was 
already made up when Wash, twenty yards 
away, turned his back and again looked 
toward the swamp. He had swung the 
gobbler over his shoulder and had replaced 
his old, creased black-felt hat jauntily on 
the side of his head. And so he stood for 
a moment, a picture of satisfaction and of 
debonair content. 

Scipio had sometimes had occasion to 
call to him many wild animals which had 
thereby fallen before his musket. He 
knew, too, how to imitate the voices of 
men. With sudden decision he jerked his 
musket to his shoulder: 

“Ha, nigger!” cried Colonel Jocelyn’s 
irate voice, and as it reached the ears of 
Wash, Scipio’s musket roared forth. Wash’s 
black-felt hat flew off and lodged in a myr- 
tle bush; Wash himself sprang into the air 
as if preparatory to aerial flight; the gob- 
bler fell to the earth, and the terrified 
negro crashed through the bushes, scream- 
ing and rubbing his head with both hands. 
He did not look back, but ran on and on, 
screaming louder and louder as he found 
the shot had not hurt him. And so he dis- 
appeared. 

After a few minutes Scipio came out 
from the shelter of his pine. He fixed up 
the blind and then walked down to the 
gobbler and the felt hat. He took the 
latter out of the bush and grinned as he 
looked at it. There were five tiny holes 
through the top of it, front and back. He 
stuffed it into his pocket, picked up the 
gobbler and, stopping at the blind to get 
Wash’s musket, was soon on the path 
homeward. 

It was some time before Wash returned 
home, and as Scipio’s cabin was near his, 
Scipio sat on his steps and watched for the 
return of the wanderer. They were far 
enough apart to make it safe for Scipio to 
grin, as he had ample reason to when he 
saw the dejected form of Wash Green 
emerge from the pines and slink along to 
his cabin. The next morning Scipio’s 
rival found his musket with his cap on the 
end of it leaning up against his door. And 
to this day he has not had the courage to 
thank Colonel Jocelyn for returning them. 
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A WINTER PLAYGROUND 


BY KIRK 


N its winter playgrounds 
fa the United States is the 
¢4 most fortunate country 
Ry of the world; for, while 
Europe has within its 
borders only shivery 
@ Italy, every portion of 

which suffers from cold weather through 
January and well into February, we have 
California, Arizona, Texas, and Florida, 
all of them warmer than Italy, and offer- 
ing a greater variety of natural attractions. 
Foremost among these by virtue of its 
accessibility, and its possession of the only 
tropical area of United States mainland, 
stands Florida, the largest state east of the 
Mississippi, and having an area equal to 
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At its 
most southerly point it is six hundred miles 
nearer the equator than Los Angeles, and 


that of combined New England. 


three hundred miles farther south than 
New Orleans; while it extends toward the 
tropics a whole degree beyond the latitude 
of Brownsville, Texas, which is the next 
most southern bit of the United States. 
Moreover, its entire coast line is bathed 
by the warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and those of the Gulf Stream, which give 
it the winter climate of Upper Egypt at 
Assouan, or of northern India. Thus, 
through its geographical position, Florida 
gains its chiefest asset, the most equable 
climate of the world. 

Although the topography of Florida is 
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by no means as varied as that of California, 
and while it is entirely lacking in mountains 
or in fact any elevation greater than three 
hundred feet above the sea, it is far from 
presenting the monotonous level of swamp, 
pine barrens, and sand, imagined by those 
who ignorantly speculate as to its natural 
features. The northern portion of the 
state is a high, rolling country of red clay 
hills and fertile valleys, heavily forested, 
dotted with blue lakes, and intersected by 
many swift-flowing rivers fed by crystal 
springs. . Most notable among these rivers 
are the St. John, (Sp. San Juan) which, 
like the Nile, flows due north, and the 
Suwanee, (Sp. San Juanita or Little St. 
John) known to the whole world through 
Stephen Foster’s song. 

The central portion of the state also 
boasts of hills, only they are of sand instead 
of clay, and of an incredible number of 
spring-fed lakes. 

In the three most southerly counties, 
Dade, Lee, and Monroe, are located the 
Everglades, the Big Cypress Swamp, Lake 
Okechobee, and that long-extended line of 
coral sea islands, known as the Florida 
Keys. The first of these is a limitless 
prairie, occupying thousands of square 
miles, covered with giant grasses that grow 
in clear, clean, drinkable w2<er, and dotted 
with an infinity of small, wooded islands. 
On these islands dwell that remnant of 
Seminoles who successfully resisted ex- 
patriation to the Far West, and who 
remain to-day the most picturesque 
Indians of the United States. 

West of the Everglades lie those dark, 
watery woodlands known as the Big 
Cypress; a trackless labyrinth of swamp, 
fresh-water lagoon, creek, and low but 
wonderfully fertile islands on which the 
Seminole makes his most prolific gardens. 
All these are deep buried in the shadows of 
a vast cypress forest that, in turn, is bor- 
dered by a dense, interlaced, and impene- 
trable fringe, miles in width, of mangroves, 
that grow equally well in salt or brackish 
waters, and extend to the Gulf an unbro- 
ken mantle of perennial green. 

At the northern end of the Everglades 
lies Okechobee, the largest fresh-water 
lake, next to Michigan, within the limits of 
the United States. On the south, all these 
are girdled by the Florida Keys, a wonder- 
ful chain of coral islands that, beginning at 
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Miami, extends for two hundred miles 
south and west through the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream, which gives them the 
climate of Cuba. 

Now all this, with every portion easily 
accessible, is thrown open every winter 
as a playground for the people of the North. 
Here, beyond the reach of snow or ice and 
amid tropical surroundings, they may hunt, 
fish or loaf, cruise on summer seas, or speed 
automobiles over ocean beaches hard and 
smooth asafloor. They may play golf, ten- 
nis, or bridge, at the most fashionable of 
winter resorts, or with canoe and camera 
they may explore the depths of an uncharted 
wilderness, widespread, primeval, and occu- 
pied only by gentle savages who dwell 
in huts of palmleaf thatch, as strangely 
picturesque as those of the South Pacific. 
They may share the curious lives of sponge 
fishers and turtle catchers on the coast, or 
of Florida cowboys and cypress loggers in 
the interior. They may take a launch trip 
into the Everglades and witness the opera- 
tions of draining one of the world’s greatest 
swamps; or in the same launch they may 
adventure among the coral Keys and study 
one of the mighty engineering problems of 
the age, the building of a sea-going rail- 
road. Thus in this particular winter play- 
ground is provided plenty of occupation 
and amusement for all ages and tastes, and 
for the slender purse as well as for “ preda- 
tory’ wealth. 

Twenty-five years ago Florida as a win- 
ter playground meant only Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, the St. John, and the 
Ocklawaha as far as Crystal Springs. To 
the tourists of those days all else was a vast 
space, vaguely alluring but unknown and 
unattainable. Then there were but two 
railroads; one running west from Jackson- 
ville to the Chattahoochee, and another 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, with a 
branch to the St. John. About this time, 
however, a Pennsylvania steel man built a 
little thirty-five mile railroad from Jack- 
sonville to St. Augustine, to which he gave 
the big name of Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine and Halifax River Railway, and with 
this enterprise the vast system of tourist 
routes that now cover the whole state, was 
inaugurated. After a while Mr. Henry 
Flagler, since known as the “Magician of 
Florida,” bought this little railway as a 
plaything. Then, to make business for his 
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plaything, hé began the restoration and 
upbuilding of America’s oldest town, to 
which, within a year, he had not only given 
one of the most beautiful hotels in the 
world, but he had in other ways so added 
to its existing attractions that its fame as a 
winter resort has since become as wide- 
spread as the English tongue. 

But this was only a beginning. The 
Magician who had accomplished these 
things soon began to plan other and 
greater enterprises. He cruised down the 
Indian River, touching at such beauty 
spots as Daytona, New Smyrna, and Rock- 
ledge, and still pushing southward beyond 
its ultimate waters he finally discovered 
Lake Worth with its charming but iso- 
lated little winter colony at Palm Beach. 
This was the most beautiful place the 
Magician ever had seen, and at once he 
made a large tract of its choicest lands his 
own. Then, that Palm Beach might be 
opened to the whole world, he ordered that 
his railroad be brought to that point with 
all speed. At the same time he began the 
erection there of the largest hotel in the 
world. So impatient was he to witness re- 
sults that these great undertakings were 
begun and finished between two seasons, 
and Palm Beach sprang full-fledged into 
the foremost rank of famous winter play- 
grounds. 

For a time the Magician paused here, 
devoting himself to the beautifying and 
perfecting of what he already had acquired. 
To meet the demands for still more ample 
accommodations, he built other hotels at 
both St. Augustine and Palm Beach, and 
established a third playground at Ormond, 
midway between the two. Then came the 
great freeze of 1895 that extended its icy 
fingers even to the Palm Beach paradise, 
and despoiled it of much beauty. While 
the Magician sadly gazed upon withered 
foliage, dead flowers, and citrus trees shorn 
in a night of their glorious bloom, he was 
presented with a great bunch of orange 
blossoms, as perfect and fragrant as had 
been those so recently destroyed. Until 


that moment he had not known that there 
was an orange bloom left in all Florida. 
“Where did they come from?” he asked 
eagerly. 
“From the Biscayne Country, nearly 
one hundred miles to the southward,” was 
the answer. 
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“What is there?” 

“One of the most beautiful salt-water 
bays of the country.” 

“How large is it?” 

“About forty miles long, and from two 
to ten broad.” 

“Is there any reason why our road can- 
not be extended to that country?” 

“None at all.” 

“How can one reach it now?”’ 

“By two days’ ride over a trail almost 
hub-deep in sand, and through an unbroken 
wilderness, or by a night’s run down the 
coast in a yacht.” 

A little later Mr. Flagler had seen for 
himself the orange trees, untouched by 
frost, from which his blooms were gath- 
ered, and the living green of scores of other 
tropical trees that form an encircling forest 
about the amber-crystal waters of Bis- 
cayne Bay. At that time there were a 
dozen houses at Lemon City, near its upper 
end, two at the mouth of the Miami River, 
midway down the length of the bay, and a 
score or sO more, six miles south of the 
Miami, at Cocoanut Grove, then the largest 
settlement between Palm Beach and Key 
West. All else was wilderness, exquisite 
in its primeval beauty and already famous 
as being the only rock-bound portion of 
Florida. In those early days the rocks of 
the Biscayne country were regarded with 
lively curiosity by those who knew Florida 
only as an area of sand and swamp, and in 
these later days of development the rock 
houses, rock walls, and rock roads of Dade 
County are its most notable character- 
istics. 

A year after the Magician’s first visit, or 
in May, 1896, the railroad, now known as 
the Florida East Coast, had reached this 
land of perpetual summer, of perennial 
bloom, rugged contour, and swift-running 
streams, and had established what was 
thought to be its final terminus on the 
banks of the Miami. Tracts one mile 
square, on each side of the river, had been 
laid out in town lots, the sixth of the great 
East Coast hotels was in process of con- 
struction on a point of land between river 
and bay, and the embryo city of Miami had 
sprung into existence. To-day this most 
southern of mainland cities boasts eight 
thousand inhabitants, many miles of paved 
streets, electric lights, a score of hotels, 
two banks, two daily papers, a deep-water 
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channel dredged across its shallow bay to 
the sea, terminal docks at which ocean- 
going steamers may lie and discharge car- 
goes, an ever-increasing foreign and coast- 
wise commerce, and a widespread surround- 
ing of prosperous farms, and thrifty groves, 
threaded by hundreds of miles of the finest 
rock roads of the state. 

Here, for six years, the Magician rested, 
only extending his transportation facilities 
by the establishment of steamship lines to 
Key West, Havana, and Nassau, and build- 
ing at the Bahama capital another of his 
splendid winter hotels. Then his attention 
was attracted by two other great under- 
takings in line with his own. One was the 
construction, by Sir William Van Horne, of 
a railway, throughout the entire length of 
Cuba, from Havana to Santiago, and the 
other was the resumption of work, with a 
certainty of its completion, on the Panama 
Canal. 

Key West is a long way nearer to both 
Havana and Colon than any other port of 
the United States, and a railroad to Key 
West necessarily must receive much of the 
freight from both places. Such a road 
could be built along the line of Florida 
Keys, and besides promising to do well as 
a freight proposition, it would open a most 
unique and fascinating playground to the 
ever-increasing number of tourists search- 
ing for just such places. 

Then why not build it? 

No reason at all, since our Magician is 
amply possessed of the magic wands of 
to-day, and finds his greatest pleasure in 
testing their powers. 

Then let it be built. 

With the edict thus issued, work was 
begun on the sea-going extension of the 
F. E. C. Ry., and last winter (February, 
1908) passenger trains were run to Knight's 
Key, more than one hundred miles beyond 
Miami, and four hundred and seventy-five 
south of Jacksonville, over a roadbed 
unique among all the railroads of the world. 
Key West is only forty miles beyond 
Knight’s Key, but, in covering this dis- 
tance an immense concrete viaduct, span- 
ning a deep channel three miles wide, still 
remains to be built. Thus at least another 
year must elapse before F. E. C. locomo- 
tives, and steamships from the Orient, via 
Panama, can rub noses at Key West. In 
the meantime, however, the best of the 
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Florida Keys are being traversed by 
through Pullmans from ll principal 
Northern points, and this new playground 
is ready for the entertainment of the many 
thousands who will seek its charms. 
While Florida’s eastern coast has thus 
been transformed into nearly five hundred 
miles of winter playground, the many de- 
lightful localities on the West or Gulf 
Coast have not been overlooked by rail- 
road builders. These have extended their 
lines to Homosassa, known and loved by 
two generations of fishermen; to Tarpon 
Springs, headquarters of the Gulf sponge 
industry, and of a happy winter colony of 
yachtsmen; to St. Petersburg at the south- 
ern end of the Pinellas peninsula; to 
Tampa with its interesting cigar factories 
and its great Moorish hotel; to Manatee 
amid its orange groves; to Sarasota with 
its shell beaches and fine salt-water bath- 
ing; to Punta Gorda at the head of Char- 
lotte Harbor; and finally to Ft. Meyers 
nestling in the shade of its cocoa palms, on 
the south bank of the Caloosahatchie, and 
having the same latitude as Palm Beach. 
Here are the largest grape-fruit groves of 
the world, also the finest tarpon fishing. 


Ft. Meyers is furthermore an interesting 
place as being the winter home of Thomas 
Alva Edison, and the outfitting point for 
cruises down the lower West Coast, among 
the bird-haunted labyrinths of the Ten 


Thousand Islands; into the mysterious 
waterways of Whitewater Bay; or on past 
Cape Sable, to the Keys; and, if one 
chooses, around the southern end of the 
state to Biscayne Bay and Miami. Of 
course this trip may be reversed, with 
Miami as the outfitting point, and Meyers, 
Punta Gorda, or Tampa, the objective. 

To those who do not care for salt-water 
fishing or cruising, or who find the sea 
breezes of the coast too bracing, the in- 
terior of Florida offers hundreds of delight- 
ful playgrounds, beside spring-fed lakes, 
shaded by rustling palms, moss-hung live- 
oaks or orange trees laden with fruit, dead- 
ripe and luscious, that may be had for the 
picking. In these groves the yellow fruit 
and the scented blooms hang side by side; 
for oranges ripen in the winter, and at the 
same time the trees cover themselves with 
fragrant bridal wreaths of the next year’s 
fruitage. 

Most of these pleasant places can be 
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reached by train; for the vast territory 
that twenty-five years ago held only two 
railroads, now is so threaded with these 
arteries of travel that only two of its forty- 
six counties are without them. Then, too, 
the waterways of the state, its rivers, 
creeks, and canals, its myriad lakes and 
lagoons, are so intimately connected one 
with another, that a canoe or light-draught 
launch may traverse them in any direction 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
peninsula. Thus, for instance, the inland 
cruiser may start from Jacksonville and go 
up the St. John to Welaka, where he may 
enter the Ocklawaha, follow the windings 
of that crooked stream past Crystal 
Springs, and so on for a hundred miles 
farther, into the ‘‘Lake Region.” Here, 
in close proximity, lie Lakes Griffin, Eustis, 
Harris, Yale, and Dora; and the last- 
named is connected by canal with Lake 
Apopka, the largest of all. Bordering these 
lakes are great orange groves, and fine win- 
ter estates, besides towns and villages at 
which supplies may be renewed. From 
Lake Apopka a short railway carry may be 
made to Kissimmee on Lake Tahopkelaga 
whose waters flow south by way of the 
Kissimmee River to the great lake Oke- 
chobee, which, through the Caloosahatchie, 
finds outlet to the Gulf near Ft. Meyers. 

Or the cruise from Jacksonville may be 
continued up the St. John, past the mouth 
of the Ocklawaha, through Lakes George 
and Monroe, to Sanford, where another 
all-rail carry of about thirty miles, forms a 
second connecting link with the south- 
flowing waters of the Kissimmee. 

If he chooses, the cruiser may keep 
on past Sanford, still farther up the St. 
John, making his way through widespread 
marshes, and innumerable ponds, all con- 
nected by navigable streams, to distant 
Lake Poinsett. From its eastern shore a 
wagon carry of five miles will land him at 
Rockledge on the salt waters of the Indian 
River, with a clear inland passage all the 
way to Palm Beach and Biscayne Bay. 

Still another cruise may start from Jack- 
sonville, with a thirty-five-mile rail carry 
to St. Augustine, or a short, outside run 
from the mouth of the St. John to the same 
point. From there it may be continued to 
the extreme southern part of the state by 
salt-water lagoons, connecting canals, the 
Indian River, Lake Worth, Biscayne Bay, 
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and the sheltered waters of the Bay of 
Florida, lying behind the long-extended 
line of Keys. 

The route of any of these cruises may, of 
course, be reversed, by starting from Key 
West, the most southerly city of Florida, 
which has direct sea communication with 
New York and Mobile. By thus working 
northward, for some eighty miles along the 
Keys to Cape Sable, and so on up the West 
Coast to the mouth of the Caloosahatchie, 
or along the entire stretch of Keys, one 
hundred and fifty miles to Miami and the 
waterways of the East Coast, the cruiser 
stands a good chance of having warm and 
pleasant weather during his entire trip. 
This most desirable feature of a cruise can- 
not be assured to him who makes his start 
from Jacksonville or St. Augustine, for, 
from the middle of December to the middle 
of February, the northern half of Florida is 
more or less subject to the discomforts of 
frosty nights, cold winds, and chilling rains. 

On any of these expeditions, whether 
undertaken from the northern or the 
southern end of the state, the cruiser need 
never be more than three or four days, or 
a week at most, away from a base of sup- 
plies, including gasoline for his motor. Thus, 
on Florida cruises, it is never necessary to 
over-burden the cruising craft with cargo. 

While every county in Florida demands 
from the non-resident sportsman the pay- 
ment of ten dollars for a hunting license 
before he may so much as take aim at bird 
or beast, the angler is subjected to no such 
restriction. He may take fish by fair 
means, in any Florida waters, without 
price or question; and as all these waters, 
fresh as well as salt, swarm with fish of all 
degrees of excellence and pugnacity, the 
cruiser, who also is a fisherman, will find 
every opportunity for the pursuit of his 
favorite sport. Nor need he fear going 
hungry while traversing these prolific 
waters, if he is provided with tackle and 
bait. If he would fish only for sport and 
the excitement of battle, the mighty tarpon, 
“Silver King”’ of finny tribes, often tipping 
the beam at two hundred pounds; and the 
agile bonefish, weighing less than ten, but 
darting with the swiftness of a hawk, and 
fighting with a hawk’s persistent energy, 
will give him every opportunity for testing 
his skill and power of endurance against 
theirs. 
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If he must fish at the command of appe- 
tite, he will find pompano and Spanish 
mackerel, kingfish, and grouper, big- 
mouthed bass and perch, mangrove snap- 
per, and yellowtail, besides scores of oth- 
ers, all admirably adapted to the frying 
pan or the chowder pot, awaiting him at 
every mile of his Florida cruising. Besides 
these, he will find crawfish, as large as lob- 
sters and more delicate, oysters and clams 
by the bushel, shrimp to be scooped in by 
the netful, turtle and terrapin to delight 
the heart of an epicure, and turtle eggs 
freshly buried in warm beach sands. Ch, 
no! the Florida cruiser need never fear 
hunger, even though his entire supply of 
“boughten grub’’ should become ex- 
hausted without chance of renewal, if only 
he has the knowledge and skill to help him- 
self from nature’s abundance. 

He must learn, probably from expe- 
rience, for he is not likely to profit by 
written advice, especially if he be young 
and self-confident, that many biting and 
stinging insects abound in certain parts of 
Florida at all seasons. To meet these he 
should provide himself with netting for 
mosquitoes, and with dope for sand flies; 
or, better still with a fine cheesecloth bar 
for both; with ammonia for all insect 
stings, though salt water is nearly as effi- 
cacious; and with a hypodermic syringe 
and a solution of potash permanganate for 
venomous snake bites; though the chances 
are ten to one that he will not see a snake 
of any kind during his entire cruise. He 
must learn that the ubiquitous, but micro- 
scopic redbug has colonized every bunch of 
grass and moss and dry seaweed in Florida, 
as well as every log and bit of dead wood, 
and that, given the opportunity, they will 
promptly incorporate themselves with him, 
until he has good cause to imagine that he 
has been set on fire. To war with the red- 
bug, the cruiser’s most convenient weapons 
will be kerosene, a salve of lard and sul- 
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phur, spirits of ammonia, or a saturated 
solution of salt. 

He will furthermore learn that scorpions 
are no more to be dreaded than spiders, 
that if a centipede crawls over his bare skin 
it will leave a painfully inflamed trail; that, 
when bathing in salt water, if he touches 
the long, streaming tentacles of a purple 
physalia, or Portuguese man-of-war, he will 
fancy that he has run afoul of a bunch of 
particularly vicious stinging nettles, and 
that if he comes into contact with a whip- 
ray he probably will receive a wound that 
will be acutely painful and a long time 
in healing. But, as an old Floridian 
says: 

‘““What’s the use in naming all them bit- 
ing an’ stinging critters, when I’ve lived 
here all my life an’ haint run up agin nary 
one of ’em, ‘ceptin’, of cose, redbugs an’ 
moskitters, an’ scorponiums, an sich trash 
that don’t count, only to make a feller 
scratch and cuss?” 

Florida is very easy of access nowadays, 
Jacksonville being but thirty hours from 
New York and forty from Chicago by the 
fast trains, or three days from New York by 
steamers that also touch at Charleston; 
while the Keys, only just across the Straits 
from Cuba, and now reached by through 
Pullmans from all principal Northern points, 
are but twelve hours farther away. Thus, 
within forty-eight hours, one may change 
his environment from arctic to tropic, 
winter for summer, a zero mercury for one 
between 60° and 80° above, ice and snow 
for blue skies and bluer waters, ever-bloom- 
ing flowers, and singing birds. And all this 
without leaving the mainland of the United 
States! 

On the Keys, this winter, the traveler in 
search of a new playground will find half a 
dozen new hotels; small to be sure, but 
clean and well appointed; and here will 
be unfolded a wonderland to delight and 
interest him, 








IN THE BLACKJACK 


A DAY WITH THE QUAIL IN FLORIDA’S TANGLED 
SCRUB OAK 


BY 


OON—high noon, you'd 
say, since a sun like 
Joshua’s stood midway 
in the round of staring 
cloudless sky. But 

os Pe every man to his choice. 

pape We'd chosen this day of 
many Florida days for our sport; so here 
we were. Across the open, the blurred 

landscape swayed drunkenly—sand and a 

waste of scrub pine, oak and palmetto 

wavering in the glassy heat flung back 
from the baked and arid earth. But who 
hunts in a half-tropic land like this suffers 

a penalty in days of just this kind. We 
hunted; and I] think Bert and I each had 





a clear opinion of the other’s idiocy. And 
each of his own, as well. 
Yet hope tempted onward. Beyond, 


and through a fringe of live oaks standing 
on the southward bluff, we caught a 
glimpse of blue, a strip of color gleaming 
like naked metal beneath the foliage that 
of itself was as stiff and fixed as bronze. 
There was the Gulf, and by and by, a land- 
ward breeze would rise upon its width, and 
for a while, wake to life again the dead 
world around us. So we drifted on, hunt- 
ing shade, the silence broken only by the 
tires grinding along the road’s deep, sandy 
furrows; the steam-like panting of Mac 
and Doris under the wagon body, and our 
own patient, thoughtful sighing. But when 
the breeze came 

“Birds?”’ observed Bert, and grinned. 
“Oh, shucks!” 

And | believe he was right, at the 
time. Birds? \f there were any, we'd 
quite failed to locate their whereabouts. 
“Say, if you did find any birds to- 
day,” said Bert oracularly, “I'll bet a 
dollar they’d be squatting on a slice of 
toast.” 
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Which was hopeless of Bert, who was 
nominally hopeful. 

“Cheer up,” said | hopefully, and utterly 
without hope, ‘‘we'll cross over to the 
bayou heads for a while. We'll find them 
coming down to the swamp to drink.” 

Bert looked at me over his shoulder, 
grinning feebly, though it were benignly. 
“Unh hunh—oh, yeah,” he remarked dis- 
tinctly. ‘Regular formula to find birds, 
isn’t it? You hunt ’em early in the straw 
—oh, yeah! Fine! They're all there just 
where they roosted. And afterwards, when 
they've moved, we find them all out in the 
pines, feeding on the mast. Sure! That’s 
it. And then a little later, they retire to 
shady nooks to scratch and dust. By ’n’ 
by they go down to the swamp for a drink. 
Right you are. Hmph!” Bert sniffed 
lightly, and the sniff was voluminous with 
its scorn. “Only they don’t,” said Bert 
tartly. “Not on days like this anyway. 
They just dissolve. Hey!—get ap, you 
Dolly!” 

Dolly, the mare, belonged to our friend 
the dominie. And a more _ thoroughly 
quiet and seemly Dolly no parson ever 
drove on godly ways. Times when the 
dominie carried the gospel afoot we exer- 
cised Dolly at his behest, and he was glad. 
But to exercise Dolly required as much 
exertion on our part as on Dolly’s; for 
Dolly owned to a kirkly repose equal to 
that of the dominie’s richest parishioner 
dozing in a pew corner. To keep Dolly 
awake was an art as well as a manual 
effort, a kind of progressive carpet-beating, 
only a little more dusty. “Git ap!’’ said 
Bert, turning off the road into a piece of 
pineland strewn with down-timber. “Git 
ap, you!” Accordingly, Dolly awoke long 
enough to rattle us over a fallen log, a jolt 
that was as if meant to remind us a buggy 
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is not a steeplechaser. ‘“Unb—whoa!” 
snapped Bert, and weariedly stood up. 

“I’m looking for a way,” explained 
Bert, “and there isn’t any. I want to find 
a short-cut, because it’ll be the longest way 
to get there.” 

“To get where?” 

“Oh, down by the swamp heads where 
all the quail are drinking,” said Bert coolly. 
““Wasn’t it there you said we'd find them?” 

I stuck my gun between my knees and 
reached for the reins. “‘ You give me those 
lines, Bert.” 

“Willingly,” said he, and thrust them 
on me. “Hie away, bullies!” said Bert 
listlessly, leaning over to look under the 
wagon body at the dogs. “Hie away, 
there!” 

Doris, after a glance to make sure he 
meant it, linked away across the open, 
stretching herself in a hopeful burst of 
speed. But Mac—big, lumbering, clumsy 
Mac sidled off uncertainly, scuffling dis- 
piritedly, and with a look almost of re- 
proach in his wistful eyes, as if he had set- 
tled with himself that to hunt to-day 
meant only a waste of precious effort. 
“Mac,” said Bert, addressing him point- 
edly, “‘you hie away there, or I'll get down 
and say something real personal to you. 
Git!” said he, and Mac got, picking up 
speed as he reached out across the open. 
But one could hardly blame the big, blue- 
ticked setter. Beyond, the pineland 
thinned out again, and between the tree 
boles we could see what lay beyond— 
another waste of scrub, but scrub of a 
different kind than the desert of palmetto, 
oak and pine straggling behind us on the 
sandy plain. ‘ Blackjack!” snorted Bert, 
and lurched to his feet. “Hey, you, 
Doris—come out of that!” he cried 
sharply, and instinctively reached for the 
dog whistle strung from a button of his 
coat. 

For we'd been there before; we were 
fully informed concerning that particular 
stretch of thicket—a desert of stunted oak 
sun-dried to a dingy rust color, square 
miles of it lying like a jungle and thicker 
than a summer woodcock cover. Back 
three weeks or so, on a December after- 
noon, the dogs had popped into that tangle 
before we could head them off, and there 
the two had hunted quail on private 
account while, for a sad two hours, we had 
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hunted them. Sad, I say, because the 
dry, rasping foliage gave off heat like an 
oven; sad, because we wandered blindly 
through the blind maze of it, hot, weary 
and futile—and still sadder, hotter and 
more wearied because we knew that Doris 
and Mac must have found birds, or, long 
before they would have come in to Bert’s 
incessant shrilling, piped Pan-like on the 
dog whistle. And then, when he had 
chanced on Doris frozen to a covey in the 
depths, we added a new vexation to our 
emburdening woe; for the birds, trod up 
from underfoot, whirred headlong against 
the wall of brown, rattling foliage and were 
gone at the first jump off the ground. So 
we had collared Doris, and Mac coming in 
at the crack of my ineffectual dose of No. 
g's, had been collared, too, and forthwith 
we fought our way out of the trap, growl- 
ing our vows to the future. “Don’t No. 
1,” I said at the time: ‘Don’t go into the 
blackjacks before the leaves are off.” 

So now—‘‘ Hey, you come out of that!” 
muttered Bert again, reaching for his whis- 
tle, and, at the call, strident and com- 
manding, Doris headed up again, quarter- 
ing out into the more open ground of the 
pineland. 

“And here’s ‘Don’t No. 2,’” remarked 
Bert reflectively: “‘ Don’t go into the black- 
jacks at all. Not scrub like that, anyway. 
We'll just stick to the open, I guess.” 

But one might just as well have hunted 
birds in a picked cotton field as to look for 
them in the midst of these open pine fields 
at noon. Particularly in the midst of 
bland, glaring sunlight like this. I knew 
it and Bert knew it, too. “It’s about a 
mile to the heads,” he mumbled, settling 
back and half-asleep; ‘we'll hunt along.” 

But man proposes and—well, in this 
case it was Doris that shaped the way, dis- 
posing of our plans in a measure that left 
no other alternative. For, as the buggy 
turned, Doris swung with it, streaming up 
to our right, going at the pace of a quarter- 
horse and heading straight for the jungle 
of blackjack. ‘‘Hey, you come out of 
that!”’ yapped Bert again, and snatched 
swiftly for his whistle. ‘You Doris!” 

She was gone though, a flash of white 
gleaming an instant against the rusty edge 
of the scrub oak, flitting like a wraith. 
But as she plunged headlong into the thick 


of it, we'd seen her sharp head flung 
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upward—seen her swerve and then ply 
onward with an added sign of making 
game in the way she flattened in her stride. 

Bert’s whistle dropped from his. lips. 
“Say, look at old Mac!” 

Away along the blackjack’s edge, the 
scuffling, clumsy bigger dog—a dog keen 
and true in despite his seeming awkward- 
ness—there big Mac had swung across the 
other’s line, and now, with his head out- 
thrust and shoulders hunched together, he 
was stalking on in the train of vanished 
Doris, his eyes fixed on something unseen 
to us in the scrub. Pop! there he froze; 
and prodding Dolly into a trot, we rattled 
up toward him, tumbled out of the buggy; 
and, for form’s sake, if not for other rea- 
sons, we hitched the dominie’s dozing mare 
to a jack pine, and walked in to see what 
was doing. 

It was Doris that old Mac had his eye 
upon, and there in the scrub oak’s edge we 
found her, fast on a beautiful point—beau- 
tiful, | say, though not one of the head- 
high, upstanding points that fashion dic- 
tates. But Doris, cracking headlong into 
the thicket, had been left no chance to 
pose, for, stooping to trail, the full blast of 
the covey scent had caught her straight in 
the face as she swung. There she was 
now, crouched sideways, her head screwed 
back to her shoulder, all four legs propped 
together, and almost toppling over in the 
tense, guarded stress of that exquisite, 
anxious moment. One saw that the birds 
were almost under her, and the bitch’s 
eyes rolled slowly as we pushed our way 
into the thicket. 

“Wait,” said Bert, eyeing the ground 
ahead. “‘Let’s try to drive them out into 
the open.” 

“All right—but we can’t do it, Bert.” 

Still Bert said we'd try, and try we did. 
Also I fail to recall a more complete and 
hapless fiasco—as it should have been 
this imbecile effort to herd the covey to 
our liking. Out in the clear we might have 
headed them one way or another after a 
fashion, but to drive them willy-nilly away 
from close cover like the scrub and out into 
the open pine-lands. Have you ever tried 
it? But Bert, I suspect,. knew fitly what 
would be, for, as we circled in ahead of 
quivering Doris, | saw him out of the cor- 
ner of an eye, squinting backwards into the 
blackjack, and edging in sideways, a sure 
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sign that he had no faith in the maneuver 
and meant to swing when they flushed. 

And—well, as might be expected. 
Hurrh-rrrb! 1 still have a clear, unfailing 
recollection of the way that covey burst 
out from underfoot and climbed scramb- 
ling, beating a way through the latticed 
twigs. For the moment the air was full of 
birds, their wings whirred in my face as 
they rose, streaming overhead, and in that 
brief, disordering moment, | swung sharply 
about, a bird at my right shoulder battling 
clumsily against the boughs, and another 
plowing by straight overhead, so close 
that I could have reached up and clubbed 
it down with the barrels. 

Yet, as I swung, the thicket seemed to 
open narrowly, a half-blurred lane seen 
beyond the length of gun rib, walled in on 
either side, but still open enough to show 
me that overhead bird hustling on his way. 
There was no time, though, to dwell on the 
scuttling fellow; in some respects it was 
like squibbing at longbills, a shot such as 
you get when you kick up a cock from 
among the birch poles; for the gun, 
pitched to the shoulder, cracked instantly 
the butt-plate found its rest. Bang! said 
Bert’s gun, and then again—Bang! Some- 
how you always see the other man’s downed 
birds when you’re drawing on your own— 
Bert had managed a right and left—and 
bang! 1 had him—and then bang! again, 
this time at a hen bird streaming off at the 
right. A nice clean snap at her, and— 
well, a nice clean miss. 

We broke our guns and dropped in fresh 
shells. ‘‘ Dead!—fetch, Doris—Mac. Three 
are pretty good,” said Bert, and then 
added: “Hmph! three when we didn’t 
deserve any. Why, you'd think we 
were punching cows, the way we tried 
to round them up. Hey! where are you 
goingr”’ 

“After the singles,” I told him. ‘And 
into that scrub!” protested Bert, peering 
into the thicket. “Hey,” began Bert, 
peevishly, and then halted with an excla- 
mation. ‘“‘Why, I declare!’’ he cried, 
“it's almost open enough to shoot. Why, 
the leaves are nearly gone.” 

“Come on, Bert.” 

He took another look. 
there, you Doris—Mac!”’ 

Bert, with a look on his face of a Cortez 
exploring unknown worlds, plunged ahead 
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into the jungle, Doris and Mac racing on 
before. 

For, as Bert had said and, by chance, | 
had already seen, the leaves were almost 
gone. Looking at the scrub from a dis- 
tance it had seemed to be as walled-in and 
as thick and blinding as before, as traplike 
and impenetrable as on that day when we 
had sadly hunted our missing dogs. But 
three weeks of year-end wind and weather 
had stripped the maze of its foliage; there 
was room to shoot now, even in the thick- 
est parts—if one shot quickly—so Bert and 
| braved it again. But I’ll admit, we 
stuck pretty close to the dogs. 

That venture proved to be a pretty 
lucky try for us, a full repayment of the 
morning hours’ blank and fruitless effort. 
And for many hours, too, when we had 
wandered far and near, wondering where 
the birds had gone. For here was their 
natural refuge, a place in which to hide 
and keep, and in that waste of scrub, that 
day, we found shooting to last us many 
weeks—covey after covey strung together 
in a way we'd never dream to find them in 
wasted, shot-over grounds we'd known 
before. And here it seemed to make no 
odds to our success whatever time of day 
we hunted—morning, noon and evening— 
it was one and the same; the birds were 
nearly always there—always | had almost 
said—always there when we hunted them. 

“Steady, Mac!” 

But the blackjack had its disadvantages, 
too—more than one, | can tell you. Out 
in the open, a bungle is your only chance 
to make a miss. Very nice and pretty, of 
course; you can drive straight up to your 
birds, if the down timber isn’t too thick; 
and the birds stand no chance at all, until 
sad experience has taught them to light 
out at the first jump for the cat-brier 
swamps along the head of the draws. 
And, if you don’t care to get your hands 
scratched, you can shy off from the cat- 
briers and hunt another covey in the open. 
Only you don’t always find the coveys in 
the open, though in the blackjack—— 

“Steady, Doris!” 

A hundred yards within the scrub Doris 
dropped, and Bert nodded for me to take 
the bird. 

Now, that particular cock quail was like 
a great many other birds we found in 
there—big, well-fed and strong, not at all 
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like the weazened, half-hearted starve. 
lings one finds so often on Florida’s sandy 


plains. For food in there was a-plenty, 
and these birds were like their Northern 
fellows because of it—stout and hearty 
birds, prone to lie close at any hazard, and 
then to rush from cover, bustling fiercely 
like a grouse. This bird I have in mind 
now, had squatted in a little bunch of tuft 
grass, verdure strewn with withered oak 
leaves exactly matching his own mottled 
tans and grays. And though | trampled 
the tuft to and fro, kicking gingerly in the 
fear of stamping him underfoot, he would 
not budge until I very nearly trod on him. 
Then, like his fellows, he burst from cover 
straight away—burr-rrh-rrh!—bent on de- 
parting forthwith and regardless of the 
way he went. Burr-rrb-rrh-rh! That first 
jump took him straight forward—not up- 
ward—-and about on a height with my 
knee. Most disconcerting—bang!  Pret- 
tily missed. Bang/—again. I’m not at 
all certain where he went after that, 
though | could swear to it that the charge 
of No. 9’s went elsewhere. 

“Hmph!” said Bert consolingly, “‘he lit 
out along the ground just like a rabbit. 
But your shot hit the brush just where he 
was before he bounced upwards. If he 
hadn't you’d have got him.” 

“Thanks!” said I. 

““You’re welcome,” said Bert. ‘‘ Where’s 
Mac?” 

And a moment later there was added to 
this question, its companion query—a ques- 
tion we were pouring always into each 
other’s wearied ears: “Oh, say, where’s 
Doris, too?’’ There was but one variation 
to the plaint: ‘‘Say, can you see either of 
the dogs?” 

For, above all other places I have ever 
hunted in, this particular stretch of black- 
jack owned the ability of swallowing our 
dogs at odd moments, as if the ground had 
opened and sucked them in, or, as if they 
had run down an unseen hole. ‘‘Where’s 
Doris?” ‘“‘Where’s Mac?” Conversation 
in the blackjacks was reduced inevitably 
to this form, querulously persistent—Doris 
and Mac hunted quail; we hunted then— 
and in nearly every instance when we'd 
lost the two and then found them again, 
one or the other was fast upon a covey. 

So now, the beginning of that plaint: 
‘“‘Where’s Doris? Say, can you see Mac?” 
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Ten minutes later—and more by good 
luck than by good management—we found 
the two, each fastened to a bird. Mine 
skied, and clearly outlined against the 
sky, seemed too easy. But as I pulled, the 
bird ducked, stooping back to cover, so 
that it took a hasty snap from the left to 
pull him down. Bert’s bird was like that 
first single of mine, flushing close and skim- 
ming the earth like a rabbit, his bustling 
wings almost fanning the ground as he tore 
away. Furthermore, his flight took him 
under the lower branches of the scrub oak, 
a safe screen for him had Bert tried to 
crack away standing upright. But my 
friend knew a thing or two; I saw him 
squat on his heels, the gun cracked, and 
by the nonchalant, airy way Bert arose and 
broke his gun, I knew the bird was downed. 

“Shucks!” he remarked, “it was just 
like shooting through a water main. I 
couldn’t possibly have missed him.” 

But others could, | among them. I 
could have missed that bird with ease. 

We picked up four other singles after 
that, and then again the setters disap- 
peared. “See here, Bert,” said I, after a 
hot and wearying scramble to and fro, 
“we'll never in the world be able to follow 
the dogs afoot. I’m going to get the 
wagon,” 

“Hey?” Bert turned to stare at me 
with a fishy eye. ‘‘ You going to try driv- 
ing in this blackjack. Say, I guess Dolly 
will need a set of climbing irons if you do.” 

But we tried, and the effort, I’m bound 
to say, was very nearly a success. Dolly 
aimed straight at the tangle—“Get ap, 
Dolly!”—Dolly, headed into the thick of 
it, ambled peacefully along. But not for 
long. ‘Git ap, there!” chirped Bert, and 
to the staccato accompaniment of the oak 
staves rattling on the spokes, an ear- 
racking clatter like unto a small boy drag- 
ging a lath along a picket fence, we 
plowed our way into the scrub. But 
not for long, as I’ve said—‘‘Unb! whoa 
there, you!’’"—and then again, “Unb!” as 
we brought up with a bang, wedged in 
firmly between two blackjack boles that 
disputed our right to ride them down. 

“Don’t No. 28—say, I forget the rest,” 
drawled Bert peevishly, “but Don’t No. 
28—don’t go into the blackjacks with a 
parson’s mare and buggy.” 

I turned about, looking behind me for a 
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way to back clear of the mess, and I caught 
another fishy gleam from Bert. 

“Because,” said he, still petulant, 
“you've knocked about a dollar’s worth 
of paint already off the parson’s buggy, 
and you'll knock all the hair off Dolly, 
too, and besides, I can see language com- 
ing not fit for a perfectly respectable par- 
son’s mare like this.” 

Nor was Bert wrong. I backed and 
then went ahead again, and it was Bert that 
supplied the language as a blackjack limb 
sprang back from the forward hub and 
rapped him on the knuckles. Somehow 
we plowed through the worst of it, learn- 
ing a lesson by the way—the lesson that 
follows one’s dogs properly in any field— 
particularly in scrub like this—one must 
take to the saddle. We had the lesson 
driven home that day. 

“Whoa, there! Look!” cried Bert. 

We'd burst out into a little swale, an 
opening where the down timber lay hidden 
in the thick, upstanding straw, and there 
in the center lay a little puddle, a hollow 
into which the drainage of past rains had 
flowed. On its edge stood big Mac, stiff 
and rigid like a statue, and off to the left, 
Doris, with one paw curved beneath her 
and her back to the other dog, hung 
quivering. 

“Pretty, pretty!” chuckled Bert, as we 
tumbled out. “See old Mac _ backing 
Doris—why, it’s all of seventy yards.” 
But Bert had no sooner clucked his satis- 
faction than he cried aloud again. “Back 
nothing!” he exclaimed. “Each one has 
a covey!” 

Which was true. 

We walked in on Mac’s birds first, and 
as the guns cracked the other covey flushed 
at the sound. But we were looking for 
that; we marked their flight, and as they 
scaled along, hustling over the blackjacks, 
we saw them wheel and swing in ahead of 
the others. 

“Gee! Come on—let’s hurry!” urged 
Bert joyously. ‘‘Two coveys down to- 
gether. We'll get some shooting now.” 


But again man proposed and—well, 
there was the providence that disposes 
things to the advantage of the little birds. 
I’ve said we’d marked their flight, but in 
that tangle of sun-dried scrub, all of a hue 
of the birds themselves, there was no mark- 
ing them down. 


Furthermore, we had not 


















marked them far enough—pure careless- 
ness on our parts, for though the birds may 
be said to have gone away in a bunch, 
there were outlying strays—at least three 
or four I’d seen out of the corner of an eye 
to screw away from the main flight—and 


these I had not marked at all. But live 
and learn. We walked out with the dogs 
ahead of us, and then Bert and I began to 
grumble peevishly. 

For we found no birds; the two coveys 
were gone as if stricken from the world 
about. About where we thought they’d 
dropped, we circled, and, running the circle 
home, drew a blank for our pains. 

“Farther out,” said Bert reflectively, 
and ranging on, we tried it farther out. 
Another blank, and—‘‘Oh, shucks!”’ said 
Bert. Afterward, we went still farther, 
drew another blank, and, the Gulf wind 
having raised itself, puffing gently, we 
hunted up that gentle whisper of a breeze, 
found nothing—turned—came back—and 
once more lost our dogs. 

“T was looking straight at Mac,” pro- 
tested Bert; ‘I had my eye right on him 
not a quarter of a minute ago. Where’s 
Doris?” 

How could I know? I gave thanks only 
in that Doris was lemon and white—not a 
brick-red Irish setter or a black and tan 
Gordon, for if she had been we'd never 
found her at all in the cover of the black- 
jacks. 

“What we need in here,” said Bert dis- 
piritedly, “is a red, white and blue dog— 
in stripes, too—something we can see. 
Oh, here we are!’’ 

It was old Mac. He came slouching in 
out of the depths, took a look at us, and 
promptly plunged back into the blackjack 
again. ‘And there you go,” said Bert, 
sotto voce, as Mac dissolved from view. 
“Say,” demanded Bert, “did you mark 
where the birds went, anyhow?” 

“No—did you, Bert?” 

Bert protested he had been too busy 
marking down a dead bird dropped to his 
right barrel, and a cripple tumbled over at 
his left. The long and short of it was, that 
a half-hour later we found three scattering 
birds lying far out to right of where we 
thought the coveys had gone; the others 
we never found. But to find the dogs 
seemed enough to be glad for. Mac we 
stumbled over behind a fallen tree, and 
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when we had cleaned up that single, Bert 
neatly wiping my eye after I’d missed with 
a right and left, Mac went on and picked 
up the two other singles. 

But Doris, a swift and widely ranging 
dog, we saw nothing of for an hour. 

“Catch me in here again afoot or in a 
buggy,” vowed Bert wrothfully, “and 
ri” 

But I never learned Bert’s provision for 
what he would do, for there in another 
little rift among the blackjacks, an open- 
ing carpeted with straw and the strayed 
leaves drifted from the scrub oak, we 
found the missing bitch, poised head high 
and outstretched, and holding fast to a 
smashing covey of quail. 

Now, two shots may match each other, 
bird for bird, in the open, but in the close 
thickets like this sweep of blackjack, the 
man who keeps an eye to his p’s and q’s 
is the one that gets the quail. By that, I 
mean the one that walks in for the rise 
where there will be room to shoot—one that 
picks the likeliest opening in the brush. 
Every time, he will be the one to get the 
birds, and Bert and I—well, | think we 
bungled that covey handsomely. 

For Bert and I, stumbling unexpectedly 
over the bitch, hilariously burst our way 
toward her, forgetting utterly how long she 
must have held the steadfast point before 
we came along. Indeed, the birds had 
long run out from under her, and as we 
crashed through the blackjack they got up 
almost behind us at the right, whirred 
frantically, and again, at the first jump, 
dissolved forthwith into the walled back- 
ground of the thicket. 

Bang! Bang!—then bang! Burr-rrb-rr! 
A stray bird, rising late—bang! 

“Oh, shucks! never touched him at all.” 

“Same here, Bert.” 

Four shells like votive offerings burned 
on the shrine of carelessness. ‘Oh, 
shucks!”” mumbled Bert, more loudly than 
before. 

Yet armed by past experience we made 
that covey pay for it. 

“Mark!” snapped Bert under his breath. 
The blackjack was thinned out enough to 
give a view, and with our eyes, we followed, 
till with a sudden lift, the birds turned 
sharply to the right and were gone. 

Bert grinned grimly. “Got ’em now?” 
he asked, 
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I nodded, and sending on the dogs, we 
walked straight up to that scattered covey 
as if there had been a sign post to show us 
the way. 

There were many things we learned 
about—and all about—that day. One, in 
chief, was that it wouldn’t do to lift one’s 
eyes off the birds until the last bird was 
lost to view; then one must gauge the dis- 
tance through the blackjacks to where 
they'd likely drop; and after that, to swing 
off both to the right and left in widening 
circles. For in that listless air there was no 
way to tell how they’d turn, whether on 
one hand or the other, and the only way, 
after all, to find them, was to hunt far and 
wide—if we missed them then, we came 
back to the starting point and hunted far 
and wide anew. For, in that close thicket, 
as I’ve said, there was no close marking of 
the spot; we must take their line—and take 
it closely, too—and then follow the formula 
of far and wide. In that way only we 
found our game—not always, I’m bound 
to say, but times enough to make it pay. 

Evening dropped and found us still at 
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it, a day big in doings, though not, per- 
haps, in the number of the slain. But we 
had birds enough and in plenty. At dusk 
we came out on the blackjack’s edge, and 
there in the straw of the rising pineland, 
we had a half-hour’s clear shooting in the 
open that was child’s play to what we had 
left behind. 

“Oh, shucks!” said Bert, “‘it’s too easy. 
Let’s go home.” 

So home we went through the dusk, 
leaving behind us a scattered brood piping 
its covey call, but taking with us more than 
had dropped to our guns—much more, in 
the memory of that day’s events in the 
blackjack. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the parson, 
peeping into the wagon box, “you've cer- 
tainly had a day.” 

“A day and a half,” promptly answered 
Bert, ‘““and we owe you, too, for about 
nine dollars’ worth of buggy paint.” 

But the dominie, busy pocketing the 
plumpest of our birds for the sick and 
needy of his flock, was too absorbed to 
hear. 
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R¥a1D you ever find your- 
wx @ self in an orange grove? 
There is nothing else so 
fine under the Southern 
sun; I do not say the 
sun everywhere, for an 
apple orchard beats the 
world for beauty—and a cherry orchard, 
full of crimson Maydukes and Black Tar- 
tarians, is also hard to beat. But under 
the Southern sky the orange is the best 
thing the sun and the soil can make, and it 
is a wonder that grows on the imagination 
every time you see it. Never ask for an 
orange, but, just as you would in an apple 
orchard, name the variety that you prefer, 
such as Jaffa, or Ruby, or Golden Nugget, 
or Homosassa. The ground is covered 
much of the year, just as apples lie in a 
Northern orchard, and these that have 
fallen are the richest and the sweetest 
specimens, if not allowed to lie too long. 
You may help yourself as freely as you 
would under my Northern Spy trees and 
Baldwins. An orange orchard consists of 
rows of trees reaching about as far as the 
vision, each tree from twelve to fifteen 
feet in diameter, and nearly round-headed. 
The golden globes literally cover the tree, 
the leaves thrusting themselves out just 
enough to make the setting perfect. Up 
and down between the rows are piles of 
pine logs that look like railroad ties; and 
in case a frost is threatened these will be 
kindled to protect the trees. 

Early sorts of oranges must be picked in 
November, and from that time onward the 
varieties are ripening until April; but there 
are two or three sorts that will hang on all 
summer, sweetening every day. The 
grower, however, expects his shipments 
to be finished by May first. Oranges and 


grapefruit, as found in the Northern mar- 
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kets, are almost always plucked before 
thoroughly sweetened on the trees, and 
as a consequence Northern buyers rarely 
find out the delicious flavor of the per- 
fected orange. The grower goes up and 
down his grove with shears and bag, and 
cuts enough of the choicest samples to fill 
his orders for the day. These are carefully 
poured into boxes in the packing-room, 
and then placed, one by one, in a sorter, 
down which the orange rolls until it finds 
just the slide that fits its size, when it 
moves to one side and drops into its own 
box. This sorter grades at least ten differ- 
ent sizes. It is a simple machine, but it 
works perfectly. The grower who knows 
his own best interests, never picks up or- 
anges to ship, nor does he allow a single 
defective fruit to be bought. This leaves 
a large amount of oranges which can be 
sold in the town market, or given away. 
It has little cash value, and yet it consists 
of the most delicious fruit in the orchard. 

An orange grove means simply an orange 
orchard. The earlier trees found in Florida 
stood where they came up, making groves, 
very much as the Iroquois Indians grew 
their apple trees—building their houses in 
the middle of the grove. You will still find 
in Florida some of these old-fashioned or- 
chards, and some of the old-fashioned 
houses in the heart of the grove. This, of 
course, prevented that sort of cultivation of 
which the present orange grower is very 
fond. He runs his cultivator every few 
days so as to keep the weeds entirely out 
of sight, and the whole surface of his or- 
chard is a bed of sand. When he has done 
picking he spends about one-fourth of his 
income on commercial fertilizers, which 
are sowed liberally and then harrowed in. 
This is a fad, for the old groves in which 
nothing was done but to dig about the 
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trees and mow down the grasses, bore as 
fine fruit as ever left the state of Florida. 
The few old-fashioned groves still standing 
compete admirably in quantity also as 
well as quality of fruit with those fussed 
over and fed to accommodate the manu- 
facturer of high-grade manures. This does 
not mean that the orange tree does not 
need food; it means that such food can be 
provided in the form of natural compost 
at a rate almost costless. 

This beautiful orchard is equally en- 
trancing in blossoming season. Imagine 
two or three hundred trees, or more, lit- 
erally one solid mass of crowded orange 
blossoms; white with a flush of exterior 
pink, and occasionally: red. The volume 
of fragrance is utterly beyond description 
by the pen. It rolls, heavy and persua- 
sive, before a dozen playful breezes; for 
there is almost always a touch of wind 
from the Gulf or from the ocean playing 
across the State. A single grove can per- 
fume a square half-mile. You do not go 
as you do among roses, to smell here and 
there, for the sweetness comes to you. It 
offers itself to your senses, and to your 
judgment. It seems to own and occupy 
the world, and to have displaced common 
air. Bees discover it from their homes in 
the woods, and they come in swarms. 
Every tree is alive with the honey-gather- 
ers; but they get drunk with the delight, 
and it is said that they do not make as 
much honey from orange blossoms as from 
some of the common weeds. I am not so 
sure of this; they surely are as happy as 
even buzzing bees can be. It is a curious 
sensation that one has, moving through 
this volume of perfume and listening to 
the honey-makers. I know of nothing like 
it in the North, except when the lindens 
are in blossom; and then you get it, for 
the bees will work in the lindens all night. 

This orange business is the very poetry 
of both horticulture and commerce. It has 
a way of fascinating people who are not 
otherwise excitable. The orange tree is 
so superbly beautiful, as it stands alone or 
in the crowd. It is not modest like an 
apple tree, nor retiring, but its beauty is 
aggressive and striking. The trees when 
full of fruit are like piles of gold, and yet 
you have about them no sensation of 
Mammon. You clap your hands, and you 


laugh, and you wander about until you are 
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too weary to go on; and then you sit down 
on the dry sand or on the log pile. Every 
day you come back to this feast of color 
with the same unsatisfied sensation. | 
am sitting now on my broad veranda, in 
full sight of a great orange orchard, and it 
is just at sunset. The sun across the lake 
is no more golden than the orchard itself. 
The moon and the evening star are swing- 
ing among the pines to the east of the gar- 
den, ready to renew the enchantment as 
soon as the sun has dipped below the 
horizon. The lake is a vast mirror, and 
the trees are as perfectly defined in the 
water as in the air above it. Cows are 
rambling in the distance along the water’s 
edge, browsing the new grass of January. 
When will the Northerner learn that the 
birds are wiser than himself? Here is room 
for all the frost-bitten farmers, where they 
may fill their winter months with peace, 
and also with profit. Those who came 
here from 1880 to 1890 were merely ex- 
ploiters, and had no intention of building 
homes. They proposed to exploit Florida 
as a place for growing oranges; expecting 
to get rich quick and then go back to the 
North to live. They came with money 
borrowed at twelve to twenty per cent. 
interest, invested it in pine lands, in which 
they immediately cleared room for orange 
groves. These groves grew satisfactorily 
until 1895. Small crops had been mar- 
keted. The trees were loaded with their 
first full crop; and the outlook was grand 
indeed. It was already picking time, and 
some thousands of boxes had already been 
shipped. Sorrento, my present winter 
home, could send northward forty thou- 
sand boxes during a single winter. Then, 
just as the harvest was ready, and wealth 
was full in sight, a blizzard swung around 
the tip of its wing, and in one night ob- 
literated not only the crop of oranges but 
froze the trees to the ground. 

The shock was more terrible than could 
have been produced by war or pestilence, 
for its work was complete. Thousands of 
settlers had simply nothing left. They had 
invested every cent of their own, and all 
they could borrow. They had nothing to 
show for it but dead trees, and the ground 
covered with unmarketable oranges. More 
than one dropped dead in his tracks, as he 
opened his door in the morning. He had 
burned his boats behind him, and had 
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neither riches ahead nor could he gain any- 
thing by a new venture. The large ma- 
jority simply fled the State like a flock of 
sheep—deserting their lands and the cheap 
houses which they were occupying. There 
remained a few who were possessed of more 
or less knowledge of some trade, and could 
find work in the cities. To this day there 
are schoolhouses standing in the woods of 
Florida, where these orange growers sent 
forty and fifty pupils. The doors swing 
open to you, the blackboard is on the wall, 
and the melodeon still stands in the corner; 
but there is neither a teacher nor a pupil. 
Those who are now turning toward Florida 
constitute a very different class of people, 
and have for their first aim the establish- 
ment of homes. They come with sufficient 
capital to carry them through the making 
period. Deserted homesteads are taken 
up, and little villages are strung along the 
railways. Gardens are made, and culture 
is divided between a large number of fruits, 
cereals and vegetables, instead of being 
entirely concentrated on oranges. 

This orange land is right in the heart of 
Florida. It is totally unlike the border 
counties, not only in soil but in the char- 
acter of its vegetation. The land rolls like 
Michigan, and may be said to be almost 
hilly; that is, there are very steep places, 
only they do not climb very high. The 
strip of land which constitutes the back- 
bone of Florida is about one hundred miles 
long and about forty miles wide. Every 
hollow is filled with a lake, and these lakes 
vary from a few rods to several miles in 
width. The larger ones are stocked with 
fine fish; and harmless alligators show 
themselves occasionally, and have become 
rather pets and ornaments than otherwise. 
Nobody fears the ungainly fellow, and he 
quietly lives on fish and frog, with a possi- 
ble dinner of duck. Orange groves as they 
exist to-day are very largely those first 
planted, and regrafted or budded below 
the freeze. Such a grove will begin to bear 
sweet oranges in about three years, and will 
pay the owner for his work in the course of 
five or six years. My neighbor Hawkins’ 
grove has been rebudded for over ten years, 
and from two hundred trees he sold in 1908 
twelve hundred dollars’ worth of splendid 
fruit. New groves are desirable, because 
new sorts of oranges are being created by 
cross breeding or from seedlings. You 
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may look for many finer sorts in the imme- 
diate future, and Florida will very soon 
cease to send out a single box of oranges of 
poor or even moderate quality. 

Can you make orange growing pay? 
That of course depends upon the man as 
well as the grove, but it depends on both. 
There are apple growers in the North who 
constantly fail, as there are strawberry 
growers; and these men will fail in Florida 
as they do in New York or Massachusetts. 
The planter must be adaptable to new con- 
ditions, for in this sandy soil, and hot cli- 
mate, he must not expect to do with his 
trees exactly as he did in the North. More 
mulching is necessary, and, contrary to the 
current notion in Florida, less commercial 
fertilizers should be used. In other words 
fruit trees must not be whipped up and 
compelled to do their utmost at a time. 
The true fruit grower keeps his trees on a 
steady growth, and asks of them to give 
him a good average crop. He feeds them 
with a compost of such material as nature 
is sure to provide. | am sure that this fer- 
tilizer fad will abate. However, the prob- 
lem is hardly to be answered without con- 
sidering what else a man can do in Florida. 
There are some wonderful problems being 
worked out in this new garden of Eden. 

The peaches which we find in our North- 
ern markets are from stock that has been 
traveling Westward through Asia and 
Europe for some two thousand years. In 
some way from Persia it got the name of 
peach; and these peaches do not fit them- 
selves cheerfully to Florida conditions. A 
new race has been created by going back to 
the original Chinese stock, and out of this 
new race new individual sorts are steadily 
being originated. Then by the wind and 
by insects the pollen of the Persian and 
the Chinese peaches get intermingled, so 
that in a few years we shall have a race 
better than both, and suited both to North- 
ern and Southern conditions. The Florida 
pear has a very similar history and a simi- 
lar future before it. I have just planted a 
small orchard of the Magnolia pear, which, 
with the Kieffer, Le Conte, Smith, and a 
few more, constitute a new pear race. 
Meanwhile I am testing with my other 
citrus fruits, not only new oranges and 
lemons and grapefruit that have been origi- 
nated hereabout, but those crosses that are 
being created by the Agricultural Depart- 
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ment at Washington. Something new is 
cropping out in all these directions every 
year. Meanwhile Mr. Munson, of Texas, 
sends me that wonderful new lot of grapes 
which he has originated from our native 
stock crossed with foreign. Then we have 
our figs and quinces and loquats and mul- 
berries, as well as plums and cherries; and 
there is the apple problem still to solve. 
Croakers exist everywhere, and there is a 
cheap race of them in the South. They do 
not think that anything new can exist 
under the sun. Unfortunately for their 
wisdom new things are becoming the order 
of the day. 

So you see that a Northerner may easily 
combine with orange growing, the growing 
of many other sorts of fruit, and he has a 
lot of chances as he has in New York and 
Ohio. I have a neighbor who has devoted 
himself to bee-keeping, and does as well 
here in the winter as he does in Ohio in 
the summer—that makes a whole year of 
it. Others find the raising of chickens or 
turkeys homefully profitable. 1 cannot see 
very much difference between the pioneer- 
ing to the South and that earlier pioneering 
to the West, only that here the soil is more 
easily worked, and more attention must be 
paid to creating humus-compost and mulch. 
It needs decision of character, trained self 
reliance, habits of investigation, and it 
needs also enough capital not to be stranded 
by the first frost or even freeze. A light 
frost may be looked for any winter, and a 
freeze may be looked for about once in ten 
years. 

The pine tree fits to the orange admi- 
rably; calm, stately, and commanding, as 
the orange is homeful and_ serviceful. 
Seventy-five great pines, fifty feet to the 
first limbs, surround my house. In mid- 
winter, when these are in bloom, whole 
swarms of bees are up there at work, and 
pine honey is not so bad after all. It has 
a taste of figs. Twice as many of these old 
settlers stand at the rear of my garden, 
running down to the edge of Lake Emer- 
son. To the right of me I have forty acres 
of pine park, and the lake front is neatly 
dotted with young pines in groups that 
look upward aspiringly while they throw 
their shadows into the mirror-like water of 
Lake Lucy. Across the lake (about half 
a mile) the bluffs are crowned superbly 
with more hundreds and thousands of these 


health-breathing trees; and when the sun 
shines through them at night I have a 
comfortable feeling because they are mine. 
When the air is quiet below, a murmur and 
sometimes a roar rolls through the upper 
limbs of your pines, dropping down occa- 
sionally from the upper air to the ground. 
If you go out among these parks and 
groves you will find innumerable openings 
and sometimes half-acres of violets. It is 
a special charm of these pine woods that 
the trees rarely stand close as in a Northern 
deciduous forest, but much as they do in a 
town park, with plenty of grass and flow- 
ers and blueberries. Oaks sometimes get 
a footing, mostly of the willow-leaved 
sorts, and occasionally a huge live oak 
spreads its magnificent limbs, evergreen, 
and with the densest foliage of any tree | 
ever beheld. 

1 wonder always, as I drive through these 
forests, at the vast display of the beautiful. 
Who can ever enjoy these wild flowers, 
reach after reach of them and mile after 
mile? Is it for the insects alone, and for 
the birds and the bees that they are painted 
and perfumed? There is certainly a won- 
derful reveling here in nature; and I am 
sorry to say most human beings are unable 
to understand either the songs in the trees 
or the flowers on the ground. Yet it is 
these very things that have made us what 
we are. They have tuned our ears, quick- 
ened our sight, and sent joy into our hearts. 
They have turned savages into poets. 
Before the appearance of man on the globe 
vegetation was flowerless. No apple or 
orange or oak or maple enlivened the great 
monotony; not even the grasses that so 
clothed the fields. No bee made honey, 
and no flower furnished nectar. At last 
deciduous trees appeared, broad-leaved for- 
ests filled the lower zones; and it was time 
for man. 

I came to Florida wishing to escape the 
power of Zero. I had foregleams of a log 
hut, in a pine grove, and simplicity suffi- 
cient to satisfy Wagner. I have the sim- 
plicity, and have escaped the biting cold. 
I have spent four winters in Florida, and 
have never seen a piece of coal, nor a house 
furnace, and have never longed for such a 
sight. As a rule the thermometer ranges 
between sixty and eighty-five at mid- 
day, but at night it drops to forty-five or 
fifty-five, and occasionally, that is three or 
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four times in the winter, it will get down to 
thirty. The most delightful thing in the 
world is the big fireplace (I have four of 
them) and the dashing blaze of pine cones 
and pine knots. It takes but five minutes 
to make your bedroom or study delight- 
fully cheerful for a morning bath, or for 
writing an article to OuTING. But the log 
house is all a dream; for of all places in the 
United States Florida is a place for a real 
house, the heart of a real home—not a 
costly house, but a retreat. Tourists skirt 
Florida, buzzing around the coast cities, 
where the mosquitoes control conditions, 
and when the conditions are too insistent, 
they flit for home. They know nothing 
about the real Florida. 

There is always more or less smoke in 
the atmosphere of Florida after the first of 
January, for there are fires every day burn- 
ing over the underbrush and grass within 
a few miles of you. For a full two months 
you will see in some direction a broad blaze 
creeping along the grass, and if the wind 
blows, sweeping furiously under the pine 
trees. The trees rarely suffer, unless there 
is a scar near the ground. Turpentine tap- 
pers are on the alert to prevent the flames 
from spreading among the tapped trees. A 
precautionary measure is to hoe the grass 
away from each tree, and before this is 
done fires are illegal. However, the law is 
a dead letter and there are fires kindled as 
early as December. As the sun sets through 
the smoky atmosphere it becomes a huge 
globe of crimson, that one may look directly 
in the face for half an hour. To protect our 
homes and our orange groves, or gardens and 
fields that we do not care to have burned, 
fire lines are necessary, plowed about ten 
or twelve feet wide. These are a conspic- 
uous feature of the Florida landscape. 

Let us be honest, for Florida is not quite 
Paradise. I think the sour day is less tol- 
erable there than elsewhere. We are not 
invigorated by the cold, only chilled. The 
walls of the ordinary Southern house let in 
mean little drafts that make balloons of 
the carpets. There is not much comfort 
in a brisk walk when the thermometer runs 
between thirty and forty. Many tourists 
run into spells of nasty coast winds, growl, 
and hurry back to Boston to get warm. 
There is, however, very little of this midway 
weather here in central Florida. We are 
rather grateful for half a dozen days in the 


course of the winter that let us down from 
the elation of sunshine and brightness. 
Byron asked for one new sensation. Did 
he ever sit before a big fireplace, blazing 
with heart pine, a pile of new books at his 
right hand and a basket of oranges and 
grape fruit at his left? These are always to 
be eaten before meals. That is the rule 
here in Florida, and you may take as many 
as you choose. There is a fine diversity of 
method, and while we sit before this blazing 
fire we shall forget the wind-with-an-edge as 
we experiment; two or three oranges peeled 
and sliced; a couple eaten with a spoon; 
and finally as many more sucked from the 
blossom end. With oranges, books, and a 
bright fire, the sense of aloneness is lost, 
and the out-of-doors is forgotten. 

The romance of orange growing I feel 
myself to the tips of my fingers. | should 
like to give a life to developing these citrus 
fruits, but I resolutely turn away, because 
there are so many more who cannot resist. 
They will plant orange trees with their last 
dollar. There is a magic about it, for it 
turns the roughest sort of folk into poets. 
It refines, and it quickens imagination. A 
man must be a clod who can go through my 
friend Zimmerman’s grove and not feel full 
of worship. Grape fruit, half the size of 
your head, hanging down in clusters, and 
the pliant limbs borne down low to the sod; 
heart-full, arms-full, heads-full; the trees are 
a solid mass of golden balls—fourteen boxes 
to a tree; while Zimmerman himself, bent 
down with age and work, travels down the 
orchard avenues drinking in the charms of 
his growing crops, but compelled every fif- 
teen minutes to lie down on the ground and 
gather a bit of additional strength. Some 
day some one will pick him up, and he will 
have gone out of hisorchard forever. E-very- 
thing else in Florida is music. Wild phloxes 
cover the ground. Mocking birds laugh and 
whistle in the trees. Red cardinal birds 
shuttle through the green. The Indians felt 
all this; they were Seminoles; and not far 
from here flows the Suwanee River. A 
little farther are the Kissimmee, the Caloo- 
sahatchie and the Withlacoochee, while 
through the western arm of the State cuts 
deep the Apalachicola. Almost as soft on 
the ear are Pensacola and Fernandina and 
St. Augustine; for the Spaniard caught the 
spirit of the dream, but the Yankee builds 
Jacksonvilles and Gainsboros. 
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WHAT THE REAL SIX-SHOOTER IS—WHAT IT WILL DO 
AND WILL NOT DO 


BY EMERSON 


PREFORE one asks what 
the six-shooter can do 
in particular, it might be 
well to inquire what it 
has done in general. No 
matter how broad the 
answer to the latter 
question, i it is difficult to make it fully 
comprehensive. There is sufficient in the 
historical record to remove this splendid 
weapon from all taint and touch of vul- 
garity, buffoonery, and melodrama. There 
ought also to be enough to set it free from 
all fiction and misrepresentation. An en- 
gine which has abolished Dark Ages from 
the world and made all men equal needs 
no misrepresentation to give it dignity. 





* In this article, written some months ago, men- 
tion is made of Pat Garrett, an old-time peace officer 
in one of the most dangerous sections the American 
frontier ever knew. He was not only a brave man 
and a master of weapons, but one who thoroughly de- 
tested anything like bravado or desperadoism. For 
years Garrett had not carried, nor indeed owned a 
six-shooter. Early in the spring of 1908 Garrett be- 
came involved in a dispute with one Wayne Brazel, a 
neighbor to whom he had Ieased some land, who 
proposed to run goats on the range, to which Garrett 
objected. One Carl Adamson was figuring on buy- 
ing the goats. According to the best obtainable re- 
ports, all much confused, these three on February 
28th were on the road between the Organ Mountains 
and Las Cruces, Brazel riding horseback, the other 
two in a buggy or buckboard. Brazei claims that 
Garrett threatened him with a shotgun. Adamson, 
it is alleged, says that Garrett made no threaten- 
ing movement. At all events, Brazel and Adamson 
came into town, and Brazel gave himself up, claiming 
that he had killed Garrett in self-defense. The cor- 
oner’s jury found Garrett lying dead by the roadside, 
shot, it is alleged, through the back of the head and 
also through the chest, the course of the last bullet 
seeming to show that it was fired after Garrett fell. 
Brazel had a rifle at his saddle, but did the shooting 
withasix-shooter. Two loads of birdshot were found 
in the shotgun, no doubt the same gun with which 
Garrett and the writer used to shoot quail along the 
road thereabouts in a recent journey. The arrange- 
ment of Garrett’s clothing showed, according to one 
version of the contradictory reports, that he could 
not have made any attempt at offense at the time he 
was shot. Friends of the dead ex-sherift did not 
hesitate to say that he had not been killed in fair 
fight, and two factions at once formed, to suppress 
which Governor Curry took prompt measures. It is 
still feared by a few that there may break out a bloody 
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The first revolving cylinder weapon to 
meet success is accredited to Col. Samuel 
Colt, whose patents date to the first third 
of the last century. The same principle 
was applied to rifles, but in that arm did 
not reach an equal scope of adaptation. 
In the later days of the old Santa Fé 
Trail, Colt’s revolving rifles were used, and 
historians of that day speak of the great 
advantage these weapons gave their own- 
ers over all opponents; but the revolving 
rifle cut no figure in the history of the West, 
and is not comparable along those lines 
with the single-shot Sharp’s; whereas, the 
revolving pistol at once reached and held 
a unique importance in the weaponry of a 
race and an epoch. The six-shooter was 


feud such as the old Lincoln County war, which Gar- 
rett ended more than a quarter of a century ago, 
when he killed Billy the Kid and others of his gang. 
The week before his death Garrett had told Governor 
Curry that there was trouble brewing in the Organ 
and San Augustine Mountains. Details lack, but no 
doubt there was some phase of the old war between 
cowmen and others, and it is known that Garrett 
had resented Brazel’s running goats on the leased 
range. All this portion of New Mexico is familiar 
to the writer, who lived there long ago at the time 
of the old Lincoln County difficulties. Two years 
ago Garrett and the writer made a three-hundred- 
mile tour of all that country for the purpose of taking 
a last look together at the scenes of a stirring and 
sometimes bloody past. If memory serves correctly, 
we stopped one night in camp at the Brazel ranch, 
but that impression may be erroneous. Certainly 
there was no hint then of the fate which was so soon 
to overtake this old-time sheriff. Garrett’s record 
is widely known. The writer’s book, ‘The Story of 
the Outlaw,” gives the only full and accurate story 
of Garrett's life, and he no doubt talked more freely 
to the author than he ever did to any one else. He 
often said that he ‘‘ wanted some things left straight,” 
and he referred to that book as his “monument.” 
His best monument is the spirit of contempt for 
desperadoism and love for law and order which he 
brought into that country. Had it not been for Pat 
Garrett, and his work in earlier years, that region 
would now be engaged in a bloody feud, instead of 
waiting the verdict of the law which he spent his life 
to bring to the frontier. In him the territory lost a 
brave and justice-loving man, as kindly as he was 
stern, as modest as he was courageous. Pat Garrett 
never turned his back on any enemy in fear. This 
much tribute he deserves from a friend who knew 
him for nearly thirty years, and who respects not 
only his record but his memory.—EmeErson HovucGu. 
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recognized as universally portable and uni- 
versally reliable. It would stop the rush 
of a buffalo bull or of an angry man at 
close range, and it would kill game at con- 
siderable distances, if one could master its 
use. Moreover, its price placed it within 
the reach of the poor as well as the rich. 
The six-shooter became the scepter of our 
democratic sovereigns of the frontier. 

The first six-shooter, of course, was the 
cap-and-ball weapon known in the early 
mining days of the West. It was of eight- 
inch barrel, and for holster use, mounted 
or on foot. This type prevailed throughout 
the Civil War, where revolving and repeat- 
ing weapons first came into wide promi- 
nence. Both Army and Navy used mod- 
els of this weapon. They were inferior to 
the arms which came later, using fixed 
ammunition, although revolutionary in 
their day. These weapons, primarily, were 
for officers only. The infantryman must 
rely on his bayonet, the cavalryman on his 
yet more absurd saber. 

But if the private soldier might not carry 
a six-shooter, the private citizen could and 
did. The fixed ammunition idea was the 
second great extension of the six-shooter 
theory. Facility in charging the weapon, 
together with absolute dependability of the 
ammunition, made the arm overwhelm- 
ingly more desirable. For a long time, cer- 
tain old-fashioned men would not use a 
repeating rifle, but clung to the old single- 
shot Sharp’s; but the man who carried a 
cap-and-ball revolver along with his needle 
gun would have been thought a maniac 
and not merely eccentric. The Colt’s 
Frontier six-shooter and the .44-40 Win- 
chester killed more game and more men in 
the early American West than all other 
arms put together; more especially, of 
course, because game was more abundant 
at the time of their use and because there 
were more bad men in the West at that 
time than at any period since. The am- 
munition of these two weapons could be 
interchanged, and was generally to be had 
at frontier stores. There have been far 
better rifles made since then by the Win- 
chester people, possibly a shade better six- 
shooters by the Colts or others; but all will 
admit the truth of frontier history. And 
that was the history of the frontier for half a 
generation; so much so that any departure 
from type at once marked the tenderfoot. 
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Now came on the splendid days of the 
old West, great days, which in our hearts 
we cherish still—which sometimes we 
belittle with the sincere flattery of imita- 
tion. The great cattle trade of the plains 
followed hard upon the early mining 
stampedes in California and Montana; the 
Fort Dodges, Wichitas, and Abilenes came 
trooping upon the heels of Yuba Dam, the 
Stanislaus, Bannack and Alder Gulch. 
Meantime, a brave and rugged population 
was pouring westward; not the later im- 
migration furnished by the railroads after 
the land had been made safe, but a popula- 
tion made up of early adventurers. The 
great cattle drives from Texas to the far 
northern ranges had begun, and Texas was 
marking indelibly the customs of the upper 
cattle ranges. Texans, by reason of a gen- 
eration of border warfare, had acquired the 
habit of going armed. The old-time min- 
ing men went armed. Everybody was 
armed, good men and bad, law-loving and 
lawless. Property-loving man went armed 
to protect his share of the vast natural 
resources of the West; but, above all, the 
region was one of vast personal freedom. 
Be sure it was no land of sucking doves. A 
whole code of life and honor and good con- 
duct grew up there, based upon common- 
sense, which in turn was based upon relia- 
ble weaponry. Weapon-bearing was a 
universal custom; although to consider 
this typical of the West at all times is, of 
course, as great a fallacy as to say that a 
man is brave because he wears a “gun,” as 
the six-shooter was always called in the 
West. He might wear a gun and be an 
ass, a coward, a pretender; and very often 
he was one or all of these. Again, a sensi- 
ble man would naturally cease wearing a 
gun when he no longer needed it. 

A grotesque and foolish view of the West 
leads many who are not acquainted with 
that part of the country to perpetrate 
amusing blunders regarding the possibilities 
of the typical Western weapons, the rifle 
and the six-shooter. To shoot an animal’s 
eye out at “‘a hundred paces”’ is a common 
feat in Wild West literature. Sometimes 
it is done with a six-shooter—in type; not 
anywhere else. Of course, no man can see 
the eye of an animal that far. I have had 
a good rifleman tell me he could cut off a 
robin’s head at a hundred steps. The 
truth is that he could not see the head 
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clearly that far. You read that the des- 
perado Slade could, with a six-shooter at 
“fifty or sixty steps,” hit a man in any 
button of his coat that he chose; but you 
may be sure that neither Slade nor any one 
else could do anything of the kind. Even 
trick and fancy shooting at its best could 
never cover feats ascribed as matters of 
course to the average frontiersman by 
those devotees of frenzied fiction who never 
saw the frontier. 

By the six-shooter, | do not mean the 
target revolver; and by the use of the six- 
shooter | do not refer to specialized target 
shooting, which is not six-shooter work at 
all. Our terms should cover the natural 
and effective use of the arm in the manner 
and purpose for which it was devised. 
Target shooting implies sighting the 
weapon. This is a contradiction of terms 
in the real use of the revolver. The theory 
of the six-shooter far more resembles that 
of the shotgun, and its use ought to be 
developed along these lines. Some men 
have the direction-instinct born in them. 
They are the great shotgun shots and the 
great pistol shots. To begin sighting 
along the barrel of a six-shooter, as in 
target-gallery practice, is a handicap to 
the man who wants to learn the arm at its 
best. The hand and eye, of course, work 
together with all weapons and in all com- 
bat; but there is a difference between the 
eye-general and the eye-particular. ~The 
best form of boxing or fencing—that is 
what the use of the six-shooter means. 
You point your fist or your foil by instinct. 
You cannot help pointing your finger 
directly and straight at any object, no 
matter how hard you try. Yet surely you 
do not sight down your finger! In the best 
work with the six-shooter, you point with 
the barrel just as you point with your 
finger; or really, you point with your wrist 
and forearm, and the six-shooter is the 
finger of your wrist, the lengthening of your 
arm. That is the theory and creed of the 
six-shooter. 

As to the six-shooter itself, it was in 
typical form, on the frontier, of single 
action, with wooden or rubber “handle,” 
as most Western men called its stock or 
butt. In caliber it was forty-four or forty- 
five, the former preferred by most men. 
The eight-inch barrel was commoner in the 
earlier days. The six-inch barrel was worn 
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even in the scabbard days, but more espe- 
cially as men began wholly or partially to 
conceal the weapon. The six-inch barrel 
was commoner for mounted men, as a 
longer gun did not carry so well in the 
saddle, since the cantle might cause it to 
work up or fall out of the belt-scabbard. 
The four and one-half inch barrel was the 
minimum size. Sometimes the scabbard 
was cut open at the lower end, but some 
thought this dangerous, as the tall front 
sight might foul in pulling. 

As to the handle of the gun, it looked 
wellein carved pearl, carrying the portrait 
of a broad-horn steer; but the sober- 
minded lovers of the real thing rather dis- 
couraged such ornamentation. Ivory was 
better and indicated opulence, but it was 
not so good as rubber or wood. The old 
wide-bottom grip or handle was never 
much beaten for quick or firm handling. 
The new Bisley stock is even yet scorned 
by the real six-shooter man. The latter 
would be apt, also, to look askance at a 
double-action gun. The latter, especially 
in forty-one caliber, came into considerable 
use, more especially in the railroad towns, 
at about the time when laws were passed 
in most Western territories making it illegal 
to carry concealed weapons. One noted 
gun fighter of the West, Billy the Kid, 
always used a double-action gun, and a 
forty-one caliber at that; and he always 
carried it on his left side, with the handle 
pointing forward, Army style. All this 
was in violation of common rules; but 
genius can afford to disregard rules, and 
Billy the Kid was nothing if not a genius 
with the gun. Blued metal—wooden or 
rubber handle—single action—forty-four 
preferred; these were the general specifi- 
cations. 

The scabbard in which the heavy six- 
shooter was carried was cut away for the 
trigger finger to the depth of the trigger 
guard. The belt was loose and the gun 
swung low, but not too low. To “‘wear 
two guns and wear ’em low” was to de- 
scribe the bad man from Bitter Creek. 
Two guns, tied down to the breeches legs, 
rather stamped a man as looking for 
trouble. In my own life in the West, 
which began some thirty years ago, before 
Wild West drama and fiction began, 
though indeed after the Wild West proper 
had ended, I never saw guns worn as they 
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wear them now on the stage and in mag- 
azine stories. 

The position in which the six-shooter was 
carried was largely a matter of personal 
choice or habit. Army regulations re- 
quired the handle to point forward. The 
typical Western position was the gun on 
the right hip and the handle pointing back- 
ward. The belt was always loose. The 
mark of the tenderfoot was his tight pistol 
belt. The weight of the cartridge belt and 
gun was considerable, and sensible custom 
required that the belt rest upon the point 
of the opposite hip. No real Western man 
ever packed a gun on the soft parts of his 
abdomen, as tenderfeet do when they are 
photographed. Of course, too, no real 
Western man, accustomed to wearing a 
gun, would swing it around in front of his 
right leg, as you see done in the photo- 
graphs of heroes in “ Western’ plays. 
When a well-known actor was rehearsing 
for a certain “Western” play, he was de- 
termined for a long time to wear his gun 
in his shirt bosom! He said he could get 
at it easier there, and perhaps he could. 
That, however, is not the way to carry a 
six-shooter. 

A forty-one caliber, or even a forty-four 
was often worn inside the waistband of the 
trousers in front, the handle under the 
waistcoat. Sometimes the clip of the cyl- 
inder, which turns to the right for ejecting 
and loading, was turned out to give support 
on the waistband. The back strap of the 
trousers at the waist behind was another 
supporting place, but this was better for 
a left-handed than a right-handed man. 
The cylinder clip is on the right-hand side 
of the gun, so that when turned out and 
left resting on the backband of the trousers 
it leaves the handle pointing to the left. 
In this position it is impossible for a right- 
handed man to pull his gun with any ease 
or speed. 

There is a shoulder scabbard made for 
carrying a concealed gun under the coat 
at the left arm-pit. This scabbard is sup- 
ported by a strap over the opposite 
shoulder and kept in place by stout elas- 
tics, which cross the body. Sometimes the 
hip pocket is cut extra deep to allow the 
use of the scabbard inside that pocket. 
Leather is less apt to entangle the gun than 
soft cloth. 

Now, what can one do with this six- 
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shooter after one has it? What are one’s 
limitations and those of the weapon? 
Ought one to hit a man across a room, a 
small room, a very little room, with it? 
Yes, of course; but in all likelihood one 
would not. The question of what a gun 
will do under stress of danger is something 
not to be answered by any one. Of course, 
it will do most in the hands of a cool and 
skillful man. I have seen Jim Nabours, 
foreman of the Carrizozo ranch in New 
Mexico, bring in an antelope which he had 
killed with his six-shooter at a distance of 
over one hundred yards, although he told 
me he dismounted and took sight across 
his saddle. | recently was with Pat Gar- 
rett, the well-known New Mexican sheriff, 
for several weeks on the plains and in the 
mountains, and Garrett is the best revolver 
shot I ever saw, admitted to be perhaps 
the best ever known in the Southwest. In 
our little impromptu matches, he never 
sighted with the gun, but fired with his 
hand in any position, rarely higher than 
hip or waist. He said that he was used 
formerly to kill rabbits in this way, simply 
throwing down without sighting, as he 
rode along, perhaps at ten or fifteen yards 
distance, or at times more. I never saw 
him sight a gun carefully, and he rarely 
brought it up to the level of the eye. He 
could hit a tin can at ten or fifteen steps, 
or cut close to a two-inch bull’s-eye at 
similar distances. We made no records 
and did not try for any. But what could 
an expert do if he was at the greatest pains 
to be accurate, if he tried his best? This 
I asked of Garrett, because I thought he 
could answer, and conclusively, a much- 
mooted question. His answer ought to be 
held as final, although very possibly it will 
not be accepted as such, at least by those 
who believe in shooting out eyes at one 
hundred paces. 

“T am as good a revolver shot as I ever 
saw,” said Garrett. ‘I do not boast of 
that, but simply say it is true so far as I 
know. I have never been beaten in a 
revolver match, and I have always felt 
that no man was my master with the six- 
shooter. (He was never defeated in an 
encounter with this weapon.) ‘‘Now, here 
is what I call good shooting,”’ he resumed. 
“Make a black spot just the size of a silver 
dollar. If you can hit that twice out of 
five shots, at fifteen to twenty steps— 
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thirty to forty-five feet—with the forty- 
four or forty-five gun, then you are shoot- 
ing mighty well. I would call that very 
good shooting for myself, if I took careful 
sight and did my best. 

“| have done much better than that, of 
course—indeed, have often beaten it even 
at seventy-five feet. Once | shot with a 
fancy gun-man who said he had beaten 
every one he ever shot with. I had spent 
all my money for tobacco at the time. | 
was carrying it in plugs, a dollar a plug. 
I told him | would put up a plug against a 
dollar, each shot. We tacked up a one- 
inch bull's-eye at just twenty-five yards. 
I beat every shot he made, and I remember 
the string perfectly, for it was, perhaps, my 
best shooting. | struck just one inch under 
the bull’s-eye at the first shot, and just one 
inch over it at the second. I had the line, 
and by that time got the elevation, and so 
put the next two shots in the black. He 
would not shoot any more after that, so 
I kept my tobacco. 

“| remember another time, when John 
Poe, Jim Brent, and I were shooting at a 
postal card tacked on a tree at just twenty- 
five yards. They both hit the card, and 
we called it fine shooting, which it was. 
They asked me to shoot at last, and I told 
them that the card was too big for me, and 
that | would cut out the stamp-mark for 
them. I did that at the first shot—and 
then I told them I would not shoot any 
more until they had a record. 1 took no 
chances of spoiling that score.” 

Poe was sheriff of Lincoln County after 
Garrett, and Brent was sheriff after Poe. 
Both of these men, and, indeed, every one 
else in that part of the country, in the dan- 
gerous days thirty years ago, admitted 
that Garrett was the best shot they had 
ever seen. Garrett says that Poe and 
Brent were both fine shots, and that so 
was J. Lee Smith, another sheriff of Lin- 
coln County, if my memory serves. He 
thinks that Major W. H. H. Llewellyn, 
former Indian Agent on the Mescalero Res- 
ervation, and now an attorney at Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, was about as good a 
target shot with the heavy six-shooter as 
he ever saw. All of these men, except 
Smith, | have known for many years, as 
I lived in Lincoln County, New Mexico, 
when a young man—and lived, | might 
incidentally add under the handicap of not 
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getting any money from home. Neither 
did any of these others. 

“Fanning” a gun is done by holding the 
butt close against the body with the left 
hand, the left forefinger holding back the 
trigger, while the edge of the right palm 
rapidly whisks the hammer back. In this 
position, the gun will not stand cocked, 
but the hammer falls with strength enough 
to explode the cartridge. In this way, all 
six shots—or, rather, all five, for any real 
gun-man always carries the hammer on an 
“empty,” and so uses but five cartridges— 
can be fired more rapidly than in any other 
way except in the use of a self-cocker. 
Some gun flashers with social ambitions 
had the dog removed from the lock, so that 
the hammer would never stand cocked, the 
weapon being fired by the thumb, the 
hammer dropping on the cartridge when 
released by the thumb. Sometimes the 
trigger was altogether removed from the 
six-shooter by those who fancied this kind 
of shooting; or, again, the trigger was tied 
back to the guard. A plain man in over- 
alls) who was known as “‘Three-fingered 
Carter,”’ once in my time killed a couple of 
horse thieves, near Hartland, Kansas. 
They had raided all the way down from 
Nebraska, and each had a gun or two, with 
the trigger tied back. Carter had a single- 
shot Sharp’s, and he carried his cartridges 
in his pants pocket; but he took both of 
the bodies into town in a wagon. The 
Western sod lies to-day over many another 
bad man who could fan a gun or do tricks 
when no one was interfering with him 
awkwardly by shooting at him with serious 
intent. 

The “roll” is a far more difficult trick 
than the fan, and the “double roll” is the 
work of a finished artist of the tin-can 
type. To perform this maneuver, the gun 
is held suspended on the forefinger, which 
is passed through the trigger guard. In 
this position, the balance of the gun will 
cause it to hang barrel down, and with the 
stock farthest from the operator. It will 
be observed that the muzzle now points 
directly at the operator’s abdomen; so, all 
things considered, it is just as well to learn 
this with an empty gun, as otherwise Little 
Willie may not hear curfew ring to-night. 
It will be found that as the stock or handle 
of the gun is whirled over toward the opera- 
tor, it is comparatively easy to grasp the 
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handle as it reaches the natural firing posi- 
tion; indeed, one may even throw the gun 
over twice or three times in this way and 
catch the handle as it falls into the natural 
place, where, of course, it can be fired 
easily and quickly. But this is not the 
real and artistic thing. To do the roll away 
from you and not toward you is much 
harder, as you will discover; although this 
is the natural direction, which brings the 
hammer correctly under the thumb with- 
out pause. In the latter case, as the 
weapon is twirled over by the free fingers, 
the handle passing away from the opera- 
tor and not toward him, the free fingers 
have a way of getting in the road of 
the handle, and more especially of the cyl- 
inder; and when the cylinder bumps 
against the knuckles in this revolution, the 
gun has an awkward fashion of stopping 
and dropping back with the barrel down, 
as at the start. It will take some practice 
to overcome this tendency. After learning 
to do the roll forward and backward with 
one hand, the education of the other hand 
in similar fashion is to be begun. It is not 
very hard to learn to roll both guns at the 
same time toward one, but to roll them 
both away from one is far more difficult to 
master as a feat. To twirl them. alter- 
nately, pressing the trigger of first one and 
then the other as the barrel drops into line 
in front of the body and in the natural fir- 
ing position, is the next step, and is rela- 
tively easy when one has progressed thus 
far in the trick. After doing these several 
maneuvers many times without touching 
the hammers, the ambitious gun-man may 
put in a season at snapping the hammers, 
cocking them as they roll under his thumbs 
while the guns fall into position. Then he 
may put in empty cartridges and try a 
while, and after that blank cartridges. It 
will be far better for him if he never 
advances beyond the blank cartridge or 
Wild West show stage performance. The 
real thing of the “double roll” or “double 
six,” with loaded guns, is more or less dan- 
gerous for the average man. The best per- 
former I ever saw in this specialty was a 
boy of eighteen years of age, who had 
charge of the guns in a Wild West show, 
run, | think, by one Wild Horse Harry. | 
do not know this boy’s name, but he told 
me he came from below Coffeeville, and in 
the Indian Nations. He was thin and sal- 
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low, had stringy hair, a fishy eye, and a bad 
case of ague; but he could shoot a good 
many. I stumbled across him one morn- 
ing, as he was overhauling his arms chest, 
and he finally fell into his specialty, care- 
lessly testing each gun in this way as he 
looked it over. He expanded under com- 
pliments, and at length really did give a 
pretty exhibition of gun play, and that 
finally with loaded guns, on which I in- 
sisted as being the only really interesting 
article. He did the reversed roll, one for- 
ward and one back, firing alternately right 
and left with ball cartridge; and that is 
going some, as they say in the West. Once 
he shot into the ground about six feet 
in front of his feet, at which he grinned. 
“Feller’ll almost always do that onct in a 
whiles,” said he. This boy could roll them 
“back, forrard er opposite.” The guns he 
was using were eight-inch forty-fives. 

Jesse Evans, of Lincoln County war 
fame, was a polished six-shooter artist. 
One day a man who disliked Jesse lay in 
wait for him over on the Ruidoso trail. 
Jesse presently came riding up, alone and 
unsuspicious of any danger; but he had a 
gun in each hand and was practicing the 
double roll as he rode along, whistling softly 
to himself. His hidden enemy concluded 
to let him alone. Tom O’Folliard, of the 
Pecos Valley, was also once a fancy boy 
with the six-shooter. It seems almost 
inartistic to say that he was buried by 
Pat Garrett, a severely utilitarian sort of 
gun handler. 

The tin can has been mentioned as the 
natural adversary of a large class of gun 
fighters, and few objects of animated 
nature could be found more fit for the pur- 
pose. It is omnipresent in the West; is 
light, hollow, perforable, and automatically 
recording. A favorite trick of the cow- 
puncher is to roll a can—more easily down 
hill—by starting it moving with one shot 
and following it up with others. This is 
something like the trick at rifle shooting of 
firing under a cartridge lying on a board, 
and then exploding the cartridge with a 
quick second shot while it is in the air. 
This sounds incredible, but it is a feat done 
by some fancy target shots, who do almost 
incredible things on moving objects with 
the small-bore repeating rifle. If Feni- 
more Cooper were alive to-day, he would 
see all of Natty Bumpo’s feats with the 
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rifle far more than merely surpassed; in- 
deed, discounted. 

Sometimes a cow-puncher full of ozone— 
and sure that the sheriff was out of town— 
would ride into a saloon and shoot at the 
glassware back of the bar. It was not 
difficult to hit something that would make 
a fine smash; and if one has just pulled 
down two or three months’ pay from the 
boss, it is easy to pay for quite a line of 
crockery; which, of course, it is etiquette 
to do, although not before the following 
day. Again, if the ozone were especially 
abounding in the system, it might be easy 
for one cow-puncher, or two, or several to 
shoot out the lights in a saloon, or mayhap 
even in a concert hall or theater, the latter 
being more risky as an undertaking, of 
course; for where there were women there 
were always other six-shooters. It is gen- 
erally supposed that the unerring aim of 
the cow-puncher—which beyond natural 
limitations is much a fiction, like a great 
many other pleasant things in life—was the 
means by which the lights were shot out; 
but as a matter of fact, the ordinary small 
oil lamp, such as furnished the usual illu- 
mination of the border edifice, will go out 
of itself when several shots are fired at 
once or close together near it; and this is 
the case even in a room of considerable size, 
the concussion of the heavy black powder 
load being quite sufficient to do the trick. 
One can verify this by a term of practice 
in his own dining-room, provided he can 
find the old sort of oil lamp. The mere ex- 
tinguishing of a light, however, was not 
nearly so satisfactory as the accompanying 
smashing of its chimney. In that case, the 
lamp would go out; and nearly everybody 
else would go out, too. 

To shoot at a swinging tin can or a bottle 
suspended from a branch of a tree was an- 
other amusement of the restless puncher 
who found himself campbound for a time. 
To strike such an object in a more or less 
regular pendulum motion is not especially 
difficult, being precisely the same as shoot- 
ing at the swinging target in the gallery. 
There is a point at the turn where the ob- 
ject is stationary. 

The prairie dog, next to the tin can, was 
the most tempting target for the plains- 
man, and was, in his opinion, a creature 
devised in the plans of Providence for the 
express purpose of inculcating marksman- 
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ship. The prairie dog was also the first 
game of the Indian boy who was seeking 
skill with the bow and arrow. The latter 
was something of a trick shooter himself, 
and could actually curve an arrow over the 
top of the hillock at the mouth of the dog’s 
burrow, and so strike it in spite of fortifi- 
cations; and not even the best pistol shot 
could do that. From prairie dog to coyote 
was an easy step; and there were rattle- 
snakes and cottontails to snap at as one 
rode along. 

Unfortunately, with a weapon ever ready 
at hand, and the practice, or rather the 
habit, of shooting it very frequently, it was 
no wonder that in a weapon-bearing world 
it became natural and customary to settle 
personal quarrels by the arbitrament of 
the gun. Any man is apt to be proud of an 
accomplishment, and to desire just a little 
to “‘show off.”” Where a great many men 
had the same accomplishment and the 
same ambition and the same opportunity, 
complications sometimes ensued. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the frontier was 
long ruled by the gun. It was made tur- 
bulent and dangerous by the gun; and 
again made safe and law-abiding by that 
same gun in the hands of men who had 
other purposes in life than being “bad.” 
So, as it was the agent of democracy, and 
sometimes of anarchy and lawlessness as 
well, it was also the instrument of society 
and the law. 

Killing a man was never regarded a 
joke in the Western country and the West- 
ern man, at least as | knew him, was about 
as far removed from the grotesque clown 
of magazinedom or the stage as day is 
from night; yet men once went armed in 
the West, and sometimes the recklessness 
of disgruntled, self-disgusted, desperate 
men, mostly sullen or excited by whisky, 
led to fatal shootings. It was not a pop- 
ular sport or pastime to kill men, and 
those who did so made no overwhelming 
majority of the population, any more than 
they do to-day in the Eastern cities. But, 
even allowing for the folly and inaccu- 
racy and exaggeration of common esti- 
mates, the truth remains that to the aver- 
age American the Western cow-puncher, the 
plainsman, the border dweller, remain fig- 
ures of a romantic interest; and under- 
neath the erroneous, and in spite of the 
spurious, ideas regarding them, there was 
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enough of the real fighting man, the war- 
rior, the armed hero, who has always been 
the darling of the populace from the Cru- 
sades down, to warrant the investing halo, 
even though at times the latter was a trifle 
large and ultra burnished. There is no 
doubt that the finest body of light cavalry 
the world ever saw could have been re- 
cruited from the young cattlemen of the 
Western American plains twenty years or 
so ago. They were hardy, tough, endur- 
ing, used to rough living and hard riding, 
needed small outfit and little sleeping gear, 
and were acquainted with violent deeds 
and daily perils. Moreover, they had a 
compact, portable and efficient arm, with 
which each and every man was familiar, 
and with which many were highly expert. 

Such a body of mounted men was paral- 
leled by Mosby’s command in the Civil 
War, armed exclusively with the six- 
shooter; and again by the guerrilla bands 
of the Western border in the bloody days 
immediately before and during the Civil 
War—bodies of horsemen such as those 
of the guerrillas Quantrell and Hamilton, 
whose men were trained to rely upon the 
revolver alone. This was the school that 
brought up the James boys, the Younger 
boys, and others who for a long time fought 
against law and order instead of with them. 
As examples of citizens, they were not to 
be imitated; but as examples of mounted 
fighting men, they were inimitable by any 
other country of the world. Their destruc- 
tiveness was due to their mastery of the 
revolver, the deadly “though difficult 
weapon of the mounted man. 

The conservative stamp of the old six- 
shooter days still remains, even on the 
country where the six-shooter is now 
deprecated as a part of one’s wearing 
apparel. The old-timer of the West wears 
no gun at all, but he would stigmatize as 
tenderfoot any man who carried an auto- 
matic gun. The latter has naught of 
chivalry about it, and naught of history. 
It is the weapon of the footpad and the 
murderer. None the less, it would be the 
cavalry arm of the next war; and it would 
be useless as against the fire of infantry 
armed with high-velocity repeating rifles. 
If the past of the typical arm of the Western 
frontier, the six-shooter, has been a bril- 
liant and red-lighted one, its future cer- 
tainly appears gloomy. It must adjust 
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itself to the wire-fence conditions of modern 
life, and find its field within the limitations 
of the law, covering that indestructible 
and undelegated individual right of the 
individual to take care of himself when the 
law cannot take care of him. As a re- 
stricted means of equalizing human powers 
of offense and defense, it will remain indefi- 
nitely, and upon a purely utilitarian and 
unromantic basis. 

The best fighting men do not boast about 
their weapons, do not ornament them, do 
not flourish them, do not fool with them. 
It seems a sad thing that these sterner 
fighting men, the real Americans, who 
made a real American West sober and law- 
abiding, should be forgotten in a foolish lit- 
erature which finds only the spurious side of 
the weapon-bearing era, and is not even con- 
tent tolearn the truth and the accurate lim- 
itations of that side. But we ourselves, who 
ask for facts and possibilities even under 
our fiction, need not be deceived unless we 
wish to be. We need not cling to the 
cheap and meretricious in history instead 
of the manly and the useful unless we so 
desire. It is no shame to a man to know 
how to handle a revolver; indeed, he ought 
to know something about it, just as he 
should know about using a rifle or a shot- 
gun. Any well-educated man should have 
at least a general knowledge of weapons 
and their capabilities; should know how to 
ride, shoot, swim, skate, box, and to sail a 
boat. He need not seek to learn fancy 
tricks in any of these lines. A knowledge of 
the simple manual of the revolver, an ac- 
quaintance with its use and its limitations, 
will at least protect one against the impo- 
sitions of those who write about things they 
never saw and never understood; even 
although, in the nature of things, the revol- 
ver itself can never again have the general 
individual use that was once a matter of 
necessity under conditions different from 
those of to-day. For us plain folk, who are 
busy, it is enough to know how to carry it, 
how to draw it properly at the right time 
and never before, and how to fire it swiftly 
and with fair accuracy without pausing for 
aim. We may abandon most of the fron- 
tier customs and forget most of the frontier 
traditions; but still we may remember the 
ancient and dignified frontier creed, that a 
man’s weapon is a part of himself, and 
never to be touched by any other man; 
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that it is a weapon and not a toy; that it is 
to be used and not played with, and not to 
be referred to before others. 

If one cannot carry a gun without feeling 
self-conscious, it is far better that one do 
not carry a gun. Perhaps it will be still 
better for the average man not to carry a 
gun at all, self-conscious or not. _Disillu- 
sionizing as this latter counsel is to the 
weapon-loving Americans, it is the best 
advice in the world to follow to-day if one 
is looking for a steady job, even at punch- 
ing cows. There are a few sections of the 
West where a man may now and then need 
a gun and need it bad; but the industrial 
waste, measured in foot-pounds, of packing 
a six-shooter in provision against that time 
is too great to warrant the expenditure of 
energy required. The inducements lessen 
every year. The rustlers are mostly in the 
State legislatures now, and the bad men 
are playing harps. The coyotes are being 
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wolfed off by experts, and the prairie dogs 
are scientifically exterminated by special- 
ists from agricultural colleges. The aver- 
age cow-horse is nowadays apt to be three 
parts American and frequently too amiable 
to pitch; and if he does not drag his rider 
by the foot, there is no reason why the 
rider should shoot him to stop him. The 
“Bar X” man is, likely enough, from Har- 
vard, and maybe drinks kumyss and is 
plumb gentle. Even that great natural 
enemy of the Western cow-puncher, the 
fretful tin can, is less abundant than of 
yore, and is oftentimes day-wrangled by 
the cook into a pile in the backyard. 
Alas! that these things should be. Alas! 
that glory should so swiftly fade. Yet 
true it is that in these modern days sala- 
ries are not cut wide enough to cover chuck 
and ammunition both. In art, commerce, 
and polite society to-day, East or West, 
the sandbag is mightier than the gun. 
















































Old Man Frost! 


OLD MAN 


FROST 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Old Man Frost is come again 
To fleck and peck at the window-pane! 
When you hear a sound like a blade of wheat 
Snapped on the ground beneath your feet, 
Look up—and the hoary beard of grass 
That presses close to the wintry glass, 
That is a sign upon the pane 
That Old Man Frost is back again, 
With all the fancies you had lost— 
The rose of spring and the summer rain, 


The joy they brought and the pain they cost— 


Old Man Frost, he hangs a mist 
As cold as the gold and amethyst; 
He hangs the mist of a hope forlorn 
On the golden moon and the purple thorn; 
But I never saw in his frozen mane 
A picture wrought of terror or pain— 
Only the stars, and castle towers, 
And fairy gardens of trees and flowers; 
And so your dream of love that is crossed 
With a dread that it may not bloom again, 
Is only a fancy, like the frost 
On the winter window-pane! 








THE VIEW-POINT 


BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


In order to conclude the 1908 football season comment in this number, 
Football I give space here to the following review, by Mr. Glenn S. Warner, whose 
Review comment and selections | fully endorse, with two exceptions: Yale in my 
Season 08 opinion would rank second, and Pennsylvania third, and West Point 


seventh, and Brown eighth. 


REVIEW OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON OF 1908 


HE football season of 1908 showed 

t that there has been no diminution 

in the popularity of this most dis- 
tinctive and important branch of college 
sport. In fact, although the excitement 
and popular interest in the national cam- 
paign naturally diverted much public in- 
terest and newspaper space from the grid- 
iron to politics, the interest in football 
proved to be greater than in any previous 
year, as evidenced by the fact that at 
nearly every important game the demands 
for admission far exceeded the supply of 
seats. 

This increase in the popularity of foot- 
ball was not limited to any section of the 
country, for in the South, Southwest, 
Middlewest and on the Pacific Coast, as 
well as in the East, the game was more 
highly developed, more generally played 
and more largely attended than in any 
previous year. 

Perhaps the feature of the past season 
has been the remarkable increase in 
strength and knowledge of the game shown 
by the smaller schools and colleges. Only 
a few years ago the so-called “Big Four” 
in the East and the “Big Nine” in the 
West so far outclassed the other colleges 
and universities, that it was rare indeed 
when any of them was hard pressed by the 
gridiron representatives of institutions out- 
side their exclusive set; but the past sea- 
son has demonstrated the fact that the so- 
called “minor college” football teams will 
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have to be reckoned with in the future and 
that an exclusive few of the big eastern 
and western universities no longer hold a 
mortgage upon all the fine points of the 
game. 

Undoubtedly the causes of this gradual 
equaiization of the playing strength of col- 
lege and school football teams are to be 
found in the changes under the new rules. 
In the first place, the changes made in the 
rules during the past three years have de- 
creased the importance of unusually heavy 
and ‘“‘beefy” players and have made it 
possible for players of ordinary athletic 
build to become members of the teams. 
As there are many more of the latter type 
of college students than the former, the 
smaller colleges do not find themselves in 
such dire straits for material as in former 
years, when the best teams were made up 
mostly of physical giants, whose greatest 
assets were “‘beef” and brute strength. 

The changes in the rules also tended to 
equalize the playing strength of teams, 
because they were so radical that the game 
was practically made a new one and every 
team started out to develop the new game 
on practically an equal basis. In fact, the 
football authorities of the larger univer- 
sities were so conservative and so slow to 
depart from their old traditions, football 
axioms and methods, that they found 
themselves being tricked, scored upon, and 
often outplayed by football teams of 
smaller institutions, which, by reason of 
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a lack of heavy men, had made a failure 
of the old game and were quick to take 
advantage of the open plays made pos- 
sible by the new rules and better suited to 
the material available. 

The most prominent teams have learned 
much from some of the smaller teams and 
they are gradually breaking away from 
their old style of game, but the line plung- 
ing and mass playing of the old days still 
continue to be their main stock in trade. 

Another feature of the season of 1908 
was the increased development and use of 
the quick place-kick and drop-kick as a 
means of scoring. This was a natural de- 
velopment of the game under the new 
rules. Since forward passes and onside 
kicks are practically barred when near the 
goal, the defense becomes less scattered 
as the opponent’s goal line is approached, 
and with ten yards to gain in three downs 
the difficulty of carrying the ball over the 
last two or three chalk marks by rushing 
was so great that very few teams were able 
to score a touchdown when fairly evenly 
matched, unless a long run, a fumble, a 
forward pass or onside kick had resulted in 
a first down well inside the ten-yard line. 
The field goal was used as a last resort 
rather than lose the ball on downs, and as 
the danger of thus losing the ball occurred 
more frequently than formerly it was but 
natural that field goal kicking should come 
into greater use; so much so that many 
games were won by the field goal route. 
The importance of developing field goal 
kicking was so greatly impressed upon 
coaches by this fact that it is probable 
that next season will see this feature of the 
game developed to a much higher degree 
than ever before. 

The rules, allowing forward passing, 
putting every one onside when a punted ball 
strikes the ground and making it necessary 
to gain ten yards in three downs, have now 
been in operation three years and there 
can be no doubt but that the game has 
been greatly improved. However, there 
is one great fault with the rules as they now 
stand, and this is that they are altogether 
too complicated. There are so many tech- 
nical points involved in construing and 
applying the rules, so many lines to be 
marked upon the field of play and so many 
competent officials needed to enforce the 
rules, that a severe hardship is imposed 


upon school and smaller college teams. 
Innumerable disputes arise which cause a 
great deal of dissatisfaction and often hard 
feeling over the results of many games. 

The forward pass has so many restric- 
tions placed upon the execution of it that 
it is a dangerous play touse. These should 
be removed or the play prohibited alto- 
gether. If the restrictions were removed 
there would be a preponderance of passing 
and little punting, and it is probable that 
if the forward pass was prohibited beyond 
the line of scrimmage and the players of 
the offensive team were allowed to secure 
kicked balls before they touched the ground 
instead of having to wait, as they do now, 
for the ball to touch the ground or another 
player, a much better game would result 
and one in which accurate and distance 
punting would be at a great premium. 
The game would retain all of its open fea- 
tures, and it would still be football without 
so much of a basket ball appearance. 

The rules prohibiting forward passes and 
the first man to receive the ball from the 
snapper-back from crossing the scrimmage 
line within five yards of the center should 
by all means be revoked, as it is hard to 
see what useful purpose they accomplish. 
Then, too, it is these rules which make it 
necessary that the field be marked length- 
wise with lines five yards apart, and which 
cause so many disputes and differences of 
opinion and which put so much responsi- 
bility and work upon the officials. 

The rules should be such that three offi- 
cials could run the game satisfactorily. 
The referee should be the only official 
standing within the field of play and he 
should have sole charge of enforcing all the 
rules, being assisted by a linesman who, 
in addition to his duties as now outlined 
in the rules, should be authorized to report 
any infraction of the rules which he sees 
to the referee. An assistant linesman 
should be stationed upon the opposite side 
of the field and, besides marking where the 
ball or the man carrying it goes out of 
bounds, watch for and report to the referee 
any violations of the rules. The rules 
could easily be put in such shape that 
these three men could handle the games 
much more satisfactorily and with much less 
bickering than the four officials do under 
the rules as they now stand. This would 
simplify and benefit the game greatly. 
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While a great many different suggestions 
have been made and will continue to be 
made in regard to how the rules should be 
changed, there seems to be an almost unan- 
imous opinion prevailing among those 
most interested in the game, that the Rules 
Committee should at least put forth every 
effort to simplify them so that players can 
more readily learn them, spectators better 
understand the game, and also to enable 
the officials to render better and more sat- 
isfactory service. 

It is a difficult matter to determine sat- 
isfactorily the standing of the teams, and 
it is probable that very few critics will place 
them in the same order. In placing the 
teams in the order of their strength, as will 
be attempted in this review of the season, 
the form shown throughout their schedule 
will be taken into consideration, but more 
importance will be placed upon the results 
of the final games and the judgment of the 
writer will be based, not only upon per- 
sonal observation, but upon the accounts 
and criticisms of the various games and 
teams in the public press, and upon opin- 
ions and views expressed in conversation 
and correspondence with coaches and 
officials, many of whom differ greatly in 
their estimates of the ability of the different 
teams and players. 


SUMMARY 

Rank of teams in Rank of teams in 

the East the West 
1. Harvard 1, Chicago 
2. Pennsylvania 2. Wisconsin 
3. Yale 3. Kansas 
4. Dartmouth 4. Illinois 
5. Carlisle 5. Minnesota 
6. Cornell 6. Nebraska 
7. Brown 7. Michigan 
8. West Point . Ohio State 
9. Annapolis 9. Ames 
10. Princeton 10. Indiana 
11, Syracuse 11, Purdue 
12. Penn, State. 12, Iowa, 


In the East, Harvard and Pennsylvania 
went through the season without a defeat 
and they are unquestionably the two 
strongest teams in this section. Harvard 
played a tie game with the Navy and 
Pennsylvania was unable to secure better 
than an even break with the Indians. 
The admirers of each team can figure out 
in many ways why their favorite should be 
accorded the championship. However, 
both played about the same caliber of 
schedules, neither lost a game, each was 
tied once, and to an impartial critic it is 
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hard to see why one should be given the 
preference over the other. On their rec- 
ords they should undoubtedly be classed 
as tied for first honors. 

The Harvard team played a consistently 
strong game, improving with each contest. 
Unlike most Harvard teams of former 
years, the players composing it were all 
fast, rangy fellows, and their team work 
was developed probably to a higher degree 
than that shown by any other team of the 
year. The coaching system was largely 
responsible for Harvard’s success and 
Haughton and his assistants deserve a 
great deal of credit for pulling Harvard 
football out of the rut it had been in. 
Radical changes were made in the system 
of line defense, and an ably conceived 
starting signal aided greatly in the attack- 
ing power of the team. 

Pennsylvania's strength can be largely 
attributed to the ability of the individuals 
composing her team, but the team work 
was of a high order and the results of the 
games demonstrate that the players were 
well coached and well trained. The attack 
was a varied one, the forward pass and on- 
side kicks being developed to such a high 
degree that the opponent’s backs were 
kept well scattered and unable to present 
an adequate defense for the strong mass 
plays which the Quakers hurled at the line. 

Yale will probably be conceded third 
place by nearly every one. The material at 
New Haven was up to the usual standard 
and was probably better than that compos- 
ing any other squad, with the possible ex- 
ception of that at Pennsylvania, but in- 
juries handicapped the team, and this fact 
probably more than any other prevented 
the team’s highest development. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Yale was 
rather backward in the use of the forward 
Pass, as were several of the other larger 
university teams of the East. 

Dartmouth’s victory over Princeton and 
her close.game with Harvard entitles her 
team to be ranked fourth. Her team was 
well balanced and composed of able players 
who played a consistently strong game 
throughout the season. 

Carlisle should be entitled to fifth place, 
taking into consideration her record in the 
East up to the time of the Western trip, 
which should be considered as a post- 
season series. The Indians were beaten 
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but once by their Eastern rivals and that 
defeat was administered by the Harvard 
team, which shared the highest honors 
with Pennsylvania. Carlisle defeated such 
strong teams as Pennsylvania State, Syra- 
cuse and the Navy, and was given credit 
for out-playing Pennsylvania in a game 
which resulted in a tie. 

Cornell lost but one game and that to 
the strong Pennsylvania team. She tied 
with Chicago, the undisputed champions 
of the West, while Brown suffered more 
defeats but played a harder schedule. 
West Point and Annapolis both played 
strong games, the Navy seeming to have a 
slightly better team up to the time of their 
final game in which the Army nosed them 
out and therefore earned the right to a 
slightly higher rank. Cornell, Brown, 
West Point and Annapolis seem to have 
been so very evenly matched, it is difficult 
to determine just how they <hould be 
ranked. 

The Princeton team passed through the 
most disastrous season it has played in 
several years. Captain Dillon was prac- 
tically out of the game the whole season on 
account of injuries; Harlan’s puzzling run- 
ning side-kick of 1907 was greatly missed, 
and the coaches were unable to develop a 
line plunging and defensive fullback any- 
where near the equal of McCormick. 

Next should come Syracuse, whose team 
played a strong but rather erratic game, 
and Pennsylvania State College, which put 
up a highly creditable game throughout 
the season against strong opponents. 

In the West, Chicago should unques- 
tionably be placed at the head of the list. 
Her team was not a heavy one, but it was 
composed of fast men, especially on the 
ends and in the back-field, just suited to 
the open style of game which Coach Stagg 
used to the limit. 

Wisconsin, whose football teams have 
been gradually coming to the front for the 
last few years, should be ranked second. 

Kansas won every game on her schedule 
and gained the distinction of being classed 
champions of the Missouri Valley, and her 
team should be ranked next to Wisconsin. 

Illinois should probably come next and 
Minnesota fifth. The latter team was dis- 
astrously beaten by Chicago, but played a 
close game with Wisconsin and finished 
strongly by defeating the Indians, although 


the latter, by reason of injuries and their 
tiresome trip, did not play their usual 
game at that time. 

Nebraska, Michigan, Ohio State, Ames 
and Indiana all had good teams and are 
entitled to rank with the first ten of the 
Middle West in the order named. 

In the South, Virginia, Georgia Tech., 
Louisiana State University and the Uni- 
versity of Texas were the leaders in their 
respective sections, while Vanderbilt and 
Sewanee were tied for the honors of their 
locality. 

Denver University gained the distinc- 
tion of being champions of Colorado and 
were probably the best team among those 
of the Rocky Mountain States. 

In the Northwest, the University of 
Oregon, Seattle and Washington State 
College maintained strong teams, which 
are gradually coming into prominence. 

The game is gradually increasing in 
popularity in the schools and colleges of 
the Pacific Coast, in spite of the fact that 
Stanford and the University of California 
continue to play the English Rugby game. 
St. Vincent’s University and the Sherman 
Institute Indians were prominent among 
the Coast teams. 


ALL-EASTERN TEAM 


First Eleven Second Eleven 


ee Scarlett, Pennsylvania. Schildmiller, 
Dartmouth. 
Coy, Yale. Burch, Yale. 
Tackles. . .. Fish, Harvard Horr, Syracuse. 


Northcroft, Annapolis. Seigling, Prince- 


ton, 
Guards. ...Andrus, Yale. Rich, Dart- 
mouth, 
O’ Rourke, Cornell. Goebel, Yale. 
Center. .... Nourse, Harvard. Philoon, West 
Point. 
Quarter... .Lange, Annapolis. Miller, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Halfbacks. .Tibbott, Princeton, Mainer, Penn- 


sylvania 


Corbett, Harvard. Thorpe, Carlisle. 


Fullback. .. Hollenbach, Penn. Walders, 


Cornell, 


In selecting an All-Eastern and an All- 
Western team and substitutes, the writer 
has taken into consideration only those 
players who have played a clean game and 
whose eligibility has been unquestioned. 
The temperament of the men has also been 
a factor in making the selections, because 
no player who cannot harmonize with the 
other players or who does not take kindly 
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to the suggestions of the coaches, is of any 
value to a team, no matter how brilliant his 
individual work may appear. 

The selections are based upon observa- 
tion in most cases, aided by a study of 
each player’s work as outlined in the col- 
umns of the sporting pages, as well as by 
information gleaned by correspondence 
and conversation with prominent officials 
and coaches. 

In looking over the material for an All- 
Eastern team, a person cannot help but 
be impressed by the lack of brilliant ends, 
guards, centers and quarterbacks, while 
there are an unusually large number of ex- 
cellent tackles and fullbacks and quite a 
number of good halfbacks. 

Scarlett of Pennsylvania probably has 
the largest number of admirers who would 
choose him as the star end of the year. 
He was fast in getting down the field on 
punts and showed excellent form in block- 
ing his opponents from getting down the 
field. He was a fierce man on the defense 
and ran well with the ball. His only fault 
was his inclination to play to the grand- 
stand. 

Coy of Yale is chosen as the other end, 
because of a lack of end material and for 
the further reason that both Hollenbach 
and Coy were players of unusual ability 
and both should have the honor of being 
placed on the All-Eastern team. Coy 
would be an excellent man to bring back 
of the line from the end position to head a 
tandem and thus relieve the backs from 
the burden of this grueling work. There 
seems to be no doubt but that he is as well 
qualified for the position of end as for that 


’ of fullback. 


Schildmiller of Dartmouth and Burch of 
Yale were ends of the first class and the 
latter especially would have made a more 
enviable record than he did if he had been 
in condition to play throughout the sea- 
son. Braddock of Pennsylvania, Crowley 
of Harvard and Reifsnyder of the Navy 
also showed ability well above the average. 

Fish of Harvard was an exceptionally 
tast and active tackle, strong and steady 
and a hard man to box. He has earned 
the right to first honors in his position. 
Northcroft of Annapolis was also a hard 
man to handle and he probably broke 
up more plays aimed at and outside of 


his position than any other tackle. He 


always charged through, and very few ends 
were able to prevent him from breaking up 
plays aimed at his side of the line. His 
place-kicking ability, especially for long 
distances, would prove valuable to any 
team in an emergency. 

Draper of Pennsylvania would be chosen 
as an All-Eastern tackle, but for the fact 
that very few people outside of the athletic 
authorities at Pennsylvania considered him 
eligible to play, while Wauseka of Carlisle 
would at least have earned the honor of 
being placed upon the second team, but 
for his ungovernable temper which caused 
him to be ruled out of two games during 
the season. 

Horr of Syracuse, Seigling of Princeton, 
Pullen of West Point and Hobbs of Yale 
were other good tackles of front rank, 
while O’ Rourke of Cornell was so good that 
he deserves a position upon the first team, 
and he is therefore placed at guard, where 
he played two years ago and where he 
would be the peer of any guard who played 
during the past year. 

Andrus of Yale is entitled to the other 
guard position for his all-round work. 
Rich of Dartmouth and Goebel of Yale 
deserve mention for excellence of play, 
but there seems to have been a much 
smaller number of good guards developed 
this season than usual, probably for the 
reason that the best line material was quite 
generally used in the tackle positions. 

Nourse of Harvard was probably the best 
center in the East, although closely pushed 
for the position by Philoon of West Point, 
Marks of Pennsylvania and Brusse of 
Dartmouth. 

Dillon of Princeton would undoubtedly 
have had the call for quarter if he had been 
able to play, but his injury rendered him 
practically of no use to his team and Lange 
of Annapolis is given first choice for this 
position. He was a good handler of the 
ball and the best man to run back kicks 
of any backfield man playing on any 
Eastern team, and his weight and stamina 
were assets of great value. 

Miller of Pennsylvania, Balenti of Car- 
lisle, Banks of Syracuse and Vorhis of 
Pennsylvania State were able men in their 
positions and are deserving of special 
mention. 

Tibbott of Princeton and Corbett of 
Harvard are awarded the halfback posi- 
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tions. The former was the greatest ground 
gainer of any halfback of the year and his 
playing in the Yale game especially was of 
an exceedingly high order. Corbett was 
not so well adapted for end running and 
open field work as Tibbott, but his work 
was consistent throughout the season, both 
on the offense and defense, and he could 
always be counted upon for a good gain 
whenever he carried the ball. 

Manier of Pennsylvania and Thorpe of 
Carlisle were halfbacks who starred for 
their respective teams. The former was 
especially valuable as a line plunger and 
his defensive ability could hardly be im- 
proved upon. Thorpe was a strong, fast 
runner, especially adapted to open-field 
work, and his punting and place-kicking 
were hardly excelled by any other player. 
If he had taken coaching with a better 
spirit, he would have developed into the 
best halfback of the season. 

Philbin of Yale proved to be a halfback 
of great merit, very little below the high 
standard of the others mentioned. 

For the position of fullback, Hollenbach 
of Pennsylvania undoubtedly should have 
the honor, especially since Coy, his nearest 
competitor, has been placed at end. As 
an all-round fullback who can run in the 
open field as well as plunge through the 
line, and who can punt and put up a great 
defensive game, Hollenbach has had no 
superior. Walders of Cornell is given 
second choice, and the form he has recently 
shown is very little below the standard 
set by the Pennsylvanian. Marks of Dart- 
mouth and Ver Weibe of Harvard were 
classy fullbacks, both exhibiting playing 
qualities of a very high order. 


ALL-WESTERN TEAM 


First Eleven 


Ends. ..... Page, Chicago. Rogers, Wisconsin. 
Schommer, Chicago. Reppert, Ames. 


Second Eleven 


Tackles. ...Osthoff, Wisconsin. Boyle, Wisconsin. 
Wham, Illinois. Chaloupka, Ne- 
braska. 
Guards. ...Messmer, Wisconsin. Van Hook, Ilinois. 
Reed, Kansas. Seidel, Iowa. 
Center. ....Schulz, Michigan. Safford, Minnesota. 


Quarter... .Steffen, Chicago. 


Halfbacks. . Iddings, Chicago. 


Gray, Oberlin. 

Alderdice, Michi- 
gan. 

Johnson, Minnesota. Myers, Kansas. 


Fullback, .. Wilco, Wisconsin. Lambert, Ames. 


In the West, Page of Chicago should be 


the unquestioned choice for All-Western 
end, and while there will be considerable 
difference of opinion regarding the choice 
for the other end, Schommer of Chicago 
seems entitled to the call over Rogers of 
Wisconsin, and Reppert of Ames, while 
Harvey of Nebraska, Dean of Wisconsin 
and Richards of Illinois were ends of rare 
ability. 

While good ends were plentiful in the 
West, there were not so many good tackles 
as upon the Eastern teams and there seems 
to be considerable difference of opinion as 
to which tackles should be chosen for 
positions upon the All-Western team. 
Osthoff of Wisconsin seems to have the 
greatest number of admirers, as he proved 
to be a tower of strength to his team, and 
is in all-round athlete, possessing football 
brains combined with great strength. The 
other tackle position is given to the veteran 
Wham of Illinois, but he is closely pushed 
by Boyle of Wisconsin, Chaloupka of Ne- 
braska, Eggeman of Purdue and Gross of 
lowa. 

The players chosen for the guard posi- 
tions are Messmer of Wisconsin and Reed 
of Kansas, who are veritable giants of 
strength and yet fast enough to be valu- 
able in playing the open game. Seidel of 
lowa and Van Hook of Illinois should be 
given second choice, while Ostand of Min- 
nesota, Kassebaum of Purdue, Harte of 
Nebraska and Ward of Northwestern de- 
serve special mention. 

The veteran Schulz of Michigan is 
awarded the center position without ques- 
tion and Safford of Minnesota is placed 
second, closely followed by such good men 


as Steim of Wisconsin, Lickey of Purdue ~ 


and Hull of Illinois. 

Steffen of Chicago will be conceded the 
position of quarterback by nearly every 
one, as he was probably the best quarter 
of the year, either in the East or West. 
Gray of Oberlin created a sensation wher- 
ever he played and is placed second, while 
Sinnock of Illinois, Cooke of Nebraska and 
Moll of Wisconsin were quarterbacks who 
attracted much attention from football 
critics. 

Iddings of Chicago was the best half- 
back in the West—a fast, strong runner and 
a consistent ground gainer, as well as a 
great interferer and defensive player. 


Johnson of Minnesota is given the other | 
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halfback position, but there is little to 
choose between him and Alderdice of Mich- 
igan, whose field-goal kicking alone entitles 
him to rank high up in the list of Western 
halfbacks. 

Myers of Kansas, Crowley of Chicago, 
Manley of Northwestern and Douglas of 
Michigan were classy halfbacks, who 
proved very valuable men upon their re- 
spective teams. 

For the fullback position there seems to 
be little choice between Wilce of Wisconsin 
and “Si” Lambert of Ames (lowa State 
College). Both were fullbacks of a very 
high order; the former excelling in line 





SLAUGHTERING FISH 


Epitor OUTING: 

Many reams have been written concern- 
ing the proper preservation of our game 
birds and fishes, and any decent sports- 
= will aid the warden in enforcing the 
aw. 

But we have on the Pacific Coast no law 
that puts restraint on swinish men and 
women who, under the guise of sport, kil 
multitudes of our gamy yellowtail, hang 
them on racks to be photographed and then 
get a dago boatman to take them out to 
sea and dump them overboard, wasted. 
While the yellowtail lacks the delicacy of 
flavor of the trout, yet he is good food and 
tremendous sport. 

I have had some delightful moments 
with a 15-pounder yanking at my rod, and 
when I sat down to carve him later, piping 
hot from the oven, stuffed and flavored 
with a touch of native sage from the hills 
of Catalina Island, I had other delightful 
moments in which he furnished the enter- 
tainment. 
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plunging, while the latter was the better in 
open field work. Both were very fast and 
heady players. Plankers of Minnesota was 
a valuable and husky fullback, while Cart- 
right of Indiana, Kirk of lowa and Rice of 
Kansas starred for their respective teams. 

In choosing an All-Western team only 
players of those teams east of the Rocky 
Mountains have been considered. Un- 
doubtedly there are players in the far 
West who would be entitled to the highest 
consideration, but their fame as players is 
little known except in the locality where 
they are prominent. 
GLENN S. WARNER. 
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FOR VANITY’S SAKE 


And he has proved such a good enter- 
tainer that I would be glad to help stop 
wasteful killing. Ever since I used to trot 
around barefoot, with a cotton line wound 
on the hook in my pocket, and a grass- 
hopper pinned on my straw hat, watching 
for a chance to cut and run for the lake, 
I have been a lover of good sport, both 
fishing and hunting. 

What fun I used to have among those 
lakes in the Minnesota forest. How I did 
enjoy hanging over the edge of a boat 
watching the bass, perch, sunfish and 
goggle-eyes. 

I am glad the law has protected their de- 
scendants, so they will increase and furnish 
sport for other boys when I am dead. 

I have written President Roosevelt, ask- 
ing for federal control. If Ovutince will 
help we can probably get the attention of 
many who will help in this work. 

Yours truly, 
E.°E. HARRIMAN. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








COUNTRY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


LOCAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES 


OUNTRY home owners are, or should 
be, very much alive to everything 
that is calculated to the comforts and con- 
veniences of life away from the city. One 
reason why life in the country has not ap- 
pealed to people more in the past is its lack 
of many things they find in the cities and 
larger villages—things which they have 
come to consider as necessities rather than 
luxuries. But now that so many per- 
sons are “getting back to nature’’ by buy- 
ing themselves homes in the country, it is 
being discovered that very many of the 
comforts and conveniences of the city can 
be so easily transplanted to the country 
that we wonder why people did not attempt 
to introduce them years ago. By the use 
of windmills or hot-air pumps water can 
be distributed all over the place as effec- 
tively as from city waterworks. We can 
have lighting plants really more satisfac- 
tory in operation, and cheaper, than city 
gas or electric lighting. The telephone 
makes us all near neighbors, and the trol- 
ley-line puts us in easy communication with 
the town. And we have what the city has 
not, pure air, plenty of elbow-room, and a 
home that can be made as attractive as we 
see fit to make it. 

But country life cannot be developed to 
the fullest extent without a good deal of 
thinking and planning, and considerable 
expense. Winter is a good time to think 
out improvements in, both of a local and 
general character. Every community 
ought to have its Local Improvement So- 
ciety, to meet frequently during the sea- 
son, and discuss ways and means for mak- 
ing the neighborhood more attractive and 
up-to-date in all respects. 

Here is something the owners of country 
homes would do well to discuss this winter. 
Mankato, Minn., believes it has solved the 
problem of good roads. It has applied 
crushed stone and gravel to some of its 
highways, and covered it with cement. 
This has stood the test of two seasons per- 
fectly. The expense of constructing such 
a road has been found to be about eighty 
cents per lineal foot. The roadbed is 
proof against washing, and mud is un- 
known, except in small quantities formed 
from the dust brought upon the cement 
from uncemented roads. Ruts are impos- 
sible. The authorities of Mankato pro- 
pose to construct a good many miles of 
this road the coming season, the intention 
being to apply the system throughout the 
entire county as rapidly as possible. 

We expend enough money every season 
in ‘tinkering up’’ the ordinary country 


road to make quite a stretch of cement 
road, and our roads, as managed at present, 
are never satisfactory. Why not investi- 
gate the Mankato plan this winter, with a 
view to adopting it to some extent next 
spring? If the money used annually in 
repairing could be used in making roads 
which would need very little repairing, it 
would not be long before we had a system 
of highways that would be a source of 
pride, pleasure, and profit to every one 
using them. As it is, our country roads 
are costly, they are seldom in good condi- 
tion, and have to be practically remade 
every year. It is time we began to make 
our roadways in such a manner that we 
need not be everlastingly mending them. 
* * * 


If you grow apples, and haven't a place 
made expressly for storing them in, in 
winter, by all means arrange for such a 
place now, while there is plenty of leisure 
to plan and get ready for it. Cellars in 
which furnaces are located are poor places 
in which to keep fruit. They are too 
warm, for one thing, and too poorly ven- 
tilated, for another. 

* * * 


If you do not care to put up a building 
for fruit storage, arrange for an above- 
ground cellar. Such a place can be kept 
cool enough to suit apples—which always 
keep best in a low temperature—and it 
can be ventilated perfectly by running a 
pipe up through its roof, and admitting 
fresh air through the walls. Vegetables 
will keep perfectly all winter in such a 
storeroom—something they will not do 
in the ordinary cellar. 

* * * 


Plan now for the spring planting of all 
kinds of fruit trees and bushes, if you have 
not acollection already under way. If you 
do not feel safe in selecting certain varie- 
ties whose descriptions appeal to you, 
consult your neighbors about them. It is 
well for the beginner in country home-mak- 
ing to be governed largely by the expe- 
rience of others in regard to hardiness, and 
adaptability of trees and small fruits to 
the soil in your locality. 

* * * 

If you already have an orchard or small- 
fruit plantation, it is well to go over it at 
this season, and make sure of the condition 
of each tree or plant. If any are found 
that are badly diseased, and give signs of 
speedy failure, mark them for removal, 
and arrange to plant something good in 
their places. In many localities orchards 
can only be kept up by planting new trees 
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each season to take the place of those that 
die from disease, injury, or because of ina- 
bility to stand the climate or adapt them- 
selves to local conditions. 

* * * 

A device for cleaning carpets, curtains, 
walls, and everything about the house has 
recently been put on the market. The 

rinciple a is that of suction. 
Jose is run through door or window from 
the machinery which furnishes the power 
to operate the device, to the room that is 
to be cleaned. To the end of this hose is 
attached something patterned after the 
idea of the ordinary carpet sweeper. This 
brush is run over the surface to be cleaned, 
the dust thereon is loosened, and is sucked 
out through the hose. Men will welcome 
this novel invention because it will put an 
end to the trials and vexations wink have 
heretofore characterized house-cleaning pe- 
riod and made life a burden for them for 
days at a time. 
* * * 

Why should not’ this principle of clean- 
ing by suction be introduced into the horse 
and cow stable? Such an invention for 
removing dust from the body of a cow, pre- 
vious to milking, would put an end to the 
usual brushing, which, after all, does not 
remove the dust and loose hair so much as 
it shifts it about on the animal’s body, or 
leaves it floating in the air from which 
more or less of it settles into the milk pail. 
By all means let us introduce suction- 
cleaning into our barns and cow stables. 

* * * 


Green bone contains the elements needed 
for the production of eggs. A _ bone- 
cutter ought to be owned and operated by 
every man who keeps poultry. It costs but 
little, and soon pays for itself in the in- 
creased production of eggs following its use. 

* * * 

The writer recently heard an eminent 
poultry authority, in an address before a 
convention of poultry men, speak of the 
importance of bone in the following terms: 
“If you have the right kind of hens, and 
give them the right kind of care, egg- 
production becomes largely a matter of 
feeding. Give your hens the right kind of 
food and they can hardly help laving. 
The most important food element for hens, 
and the one that is hardest to get, is pro- 
tein. Nature supplies protein in the bugs 
and worms that hens eat so greedily in 
summer. In winter it must be supplied in 
some other form. The cheapest and most 
effective substitute for bugs and worms is 
taw bone. It is rich in protein and lime, 
and has a tonic effect that increases egg 
production. If you want eggs—lots of 
them—use raw bone liberally, and con- 
stantly.” 





* * * 

At this season of the year we hear of a 
great deal of sickness which the doctors 
attribute to gas from leaking furnaces. 


The occupants of the house do not notice 
it, because they have become used to the 
foul air so gradually that the presence of 
gas is not detected by them, but any one 
coming in from out of doors will be likely 
to be affected by it. If there is the least 
reason to suspect leakage, a thorough test 
should be made at once. A simple but 
extremely effective test is this: Put into 
the furnace a ball of cotton which has been 
saturated with oil of peppermint and heav- 
ily sprinkled with flour of sulphur to make 
it burn quickly. Close the furnace tightly, 
and let some one who has not breathed the 
fumes of the cotton go through the rooms 
above. If the smell from the cotton, pre- 
pared as directed, cannot be detected there, 
it is safe to conclude that the furnace is in 
good condition, but if there is any of its 
peculiar odor in the air, the furnace-man 
should be instructed to come and remedy 
the difficulty at once. Prompt attention 
to a matter of this kind is very important 
from a sanitary standpoint. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Improving the Home Grounds. (F. D. 
M. B.)—This correspondent writes that he 
has a piece of rocky ground near the house 
which he would like to make as attractive 
as possible. He wants to know what to 
plant there. 

Why not plant it with native shrubs? 
You ought to be able to find enough in your 
vicinity, growing under conditions similar 
to those which prevail on the bit of land 
spoken of, to stock it well. It is a mistake 
to think that we must confine our selection 
to plants and shrubs of foreign origin. We 
have many native varieties that are supe- 
rior in every respect. And these, if se- 
lected from the locality in which we live, 
can be depended on for hardiness and gen- 
eral adaptability to our purpose. The 
wild rose, the dogwood, alder, celastrus, 
ampelopsis, wild grape, elder, and honey- 
suckles among native deciduous plants, 
and the helianthus, vernonia, lobelia, aster, 
golden-rod, iris, rudbeckia, and meadow- 
sweet and many other perennials, furnish 
a list from which you ought to be able to 
make a bit of woodland very attractive all 
through the season. Not all of these may 
grow in your immediate vicinity, but there 
will doubtless be others found there to take 
the places of those not obtainable. We 
have so many lovely native plants that we 
do not need to make use of any of foreign 
origin to make our home ground attractive. 
There is beauty all around us that may be 
had for the taking—beauty going to waste 
every year because we fail to appreciate 
it because it is ‘‘common!’’ Who cares if 
it is common? The sunshine is common, 
for that matter, but that is no reason why 
we should not make the most of it. ag 
Seedling yuccas, about which you inquire, 
would not be likely to bloom before the 
third or fourth year. Sow the seed as soon 
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as possible after it ripens. A better way 
to increase your stock of this plant is to 
remove some of the offsets that form about 
the old plants, with a bit of root attached, 
and plant them in a rich soil early in the 
season. These will grow to blooming size 
much sooner than the seedlings. 

Cut-leaved Birch.” (il. K.)—This cor- 
respondent writes that his cut-leaved birch 
seems to be dying, and he wants to know 
if it is not hardy enough for our Northern 
climate. This tree is perfectly hardy at 
the North. Doubtless his tree has been 
attacked by sap suckers or woodpeckers. 
The sap of this birch is very sweet, and 
readily attracts ants. The birds men- 
tioned drill rows of holes about the body 
of the tree and the larger branches, and 
when sap exudes the ants soon discover it 
and come after it in great numbers, and 
are eaten by the birds. These holes are so 
close together that several rows of them 
affect the tree very much as “‘girdling’’ 
would, and after a little the top begins to 
die off. Those who grow this beautiful 
tree in localities where the birds referred 
to are plentiful paint the body of the tree 
and the larger limbs with tar, early in the 
season. Of course this spoils the charm- 
ing effect of the white bark, but it makes 
things so unpleasant for the birds that they 
let the tree alone, and as soon as it leaves 
out the disfiguring paint is not noticed. 
As soon as the circulation becomes fully 
established, and the tree will not ‘* bleed”’ 
when wounded, the birds will not trouble 
it. Apply the tar before circulation be- 
gins, and do it every season. The birds 
will do their work so ‘quitely that you will 
not suspect their presence, therefore, it is 
not safe to wait for them to put in an 
appearance with a view to shooting them. 
They will get the start of you every time 
if you do not anticipate their coming. 


How to Grow Large Chrysanthemums, 
(Mrs. C. B. W.)—Thiscorrespondent writes: 
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I am a great admirer of the chrysanthe 
mum, but I never succeeded in growing 
large specimens like those I see at the fall 
flower shows. I get a good many flowers 
from my plants, some of them very fine 
ones, but I would like larger plants than I 
usually have. Can you tell me how to 
secure them? 

Exhibition plants are started by the 
florists early in the season—in February 
generally. When you order from the 
dealer you seldom get your plants before 
the last of April or some time in May. You 
see, from this, that the florists’ plants have 
at least two months’ start of those sent out 
for general use, in spring. If you are in 
the habit of carrying the roots of your old 
plants over the winter, in the cellar, bring 
some of them to the light and warmth of 
the living-room in January. Water them 
well, and in a very short time shoots will 
start all over the surface of the soil. Sepa- 
rate the strongest of these from the old 
plants with a bit of root attached, and pot 
them in rich soil. Put them in small pots 
at first, and re-pot to larger ones when their 
roots fill the soil. This is important, as a 
plant that becomes rootbound receives a 
severe check from which it will be a long 
time in recovering—so long, in fact, that 
plants started weeks later will be pretty 
sure to get the start of it in every way. 
What you must aim at is to give your 
plants an early start, and keep them going 
steadily ahead all the time. It will be 
necessary to use fertilizer liberally, to re- 
pot frequently, and to make sure that the 
plants never suffer from lack of water. In 
midsummer it may be necessary to apply 
water twice daily. I would advise keeping 
the plants in pots, because, if they are 
planted out, it will be necessary to lift 
and pot them early in September, and this 
will be about the time when most varieties 
are forming buds—the very time when 
they ought not to be interfered with if you 
want strong plants and fine flowers, 








THE COMING POINTER 


BY TODD 


HILE the field trial season is in full 
swing the discussion of dogs runs 

high during the long evenings around the 
hotel stove where spectators and owners 
and handlers gather after the day’s work. 
One of the mooted questions which re- 
appears each year is as to the value of the 
pointer as a field-trial dog and the de- 
fenders of this breed are constantly being 
called upon to plead his cause and to 
justify his existence. The field-trial fol- 
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lowers are severe judges and their standard 
is made by what the best bird dogs can 
do. They are not bench-show enthusi- 
asts as a rule and the beauty for which 
they look in a dog is not that made with 
a dandy-brush or measured with a tape, 
but that which comes from and expresses 
ability to do good work in the field. For 
this reason the majority of them are ad- 
vocates of the English setter against all 
other breeds. 

















The Coming Pointer 


There is no class of sportsmen quicker 
to admit the virtues of a good dog of any 
breed, but a bitter and, if prolonged, ex- 
pensive experience with Gordons, Irish 
setters and pointers has pretty thoroughly 
confirmed them in their advocacy of the 
English setter as the bird dog par excel- 
lence. 

For this article and at this time the 
Gordons and Irishmen may be dismissed 
with the remark that in this country they 
have failed to ever show consistent win- 
ning class at the trials. The pointer de- 
serves more consideration because he 
oftener gets his name in the records and 
his handler is more often successful in 
getting a share of the purses. None of 
the better handlers cares to waste time on 
either of the last-named breeds of setters, 
but they will handle pointers even if under 
some silent protest. And this protest is 
present in those very handlers who owe 
much of their reputation to their success 
with pointers at the trials. 

It comes as a fair conclusion that there 
is something wrong with the breed. Either 
it is not as good as the setter for field work 
or it has been improperly bred or im- 

roperly developed. What is the trouble? 
is it persistent or will it pass under the 
effects of intelligent breeding? 

The first answer to these questions is 
that the pointer lacks class. To define 
class is a matter of some difficulty, but here 
it means the quality of being able to do 
work in competition better than a rival 
and every time. This is where the pointer 
fails most conspicuously and in his defense 
his admirers interpose more of excuse than 
of argument. The excuses take one pre- 
dominant form which is of importance and 
several minor ones which are not. The 
great excuse is that the number of starters 
is much smaller among pointers than among 
setters and that the percentage of winners 
is equally large. This is quite true, but 
to draw the pointer man’s inference it 
would be necessary to prove as well that 
there is a smaller number of pointers bred 
than of setters, and the stud books and 
practical experience fail to sustain this 
point, though it is quite possible that more 
field-trial men breed setters than pointers 
for the reasons pointed out. 

The real reason for the small number of 
pointers starting in the trials lies with the 
professional handlers. The income of 
these men is mostly derived from the win- 
nings of their dogs, which go, according to 
custom, to the trainer in whole or in part. 
A handler can only manage a certain num- 
ber of dogs each season and for the sake of 
his reputation and his pocket they must all 
be good ones. So, long before the season 
commences, he is trying out and judging 
puppies of all breeds, sent from every- 
where, with the one question predomi- 
nant in his mind of whether or no the dog 
is good enough to win. In the case of the 
pointer puppy he frequently answers this 
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question in the negative and so that dog 
is not seen at the trials the next season and 
his absence reduces the number of pointer 
starters just so much. The puppy has 
been judged and found wanting under a 
standard even more rigid than that of the 
trials. As practically all trial entries are 
made by the handler it will be seen that 
his influence is the potent one in con- 
trolling the number of starters, and the 
fact that the pointers that are started win 
their share is merely a compliment to him 
and a confirmation of his judgment. 

It is not meant to contend that as many 
pointers are sent to the handlers as there 
are setters, for the field-trial game is con- 
fined to a comparatively few men and 
those of experience are pretty well able to 
judge their own dogs in advance according 
to the same standards as the handler. 
They also give consideration to the fact 
that it costs two or three hundred dollars 
to run a dog down the circuit and he must 
promise a proportionate increase in value 
or be a very bad investment. 

Thus it comes about that a certain part 
of the pointer entries may be made by 
men of a limited experience. The balance 
come from the greater and more important 
class of lovers of the breed who feel that 
they can cheerfully endure present loss 
for ultimate success. 

When we ask ourselves if the pointer will 
ultimately come into his own the answer is 
extremely hopeful. It may well be said 
that there is no doubt of it. He is a good 
shooting dog now but that does not qualify 
him for the standards of the trials nor 
assert that he has reached the pinnacle of 
dog ability. He is easier to train and de- 
velops earlier than the setter; also he is 
very wise on game and can stand the heat 
and drought of the early prairie shooting 
better than a long-haired dog. But that is 
not enough. At the trials we ask if he 
is a fighter in competition: if he will run 
himself to death to win a race should the 
need arise, and if he can be depended upon 
to show all the speed and ability he has 
in him when it is called for and every 
time. And tothis we must answer no, not 
yet. In the parlance of a handler who has 
a knowledge of race tracks he is ‘‘too much 
of a morning glory.’’ This means noth- 
ing except that in private performance 
against perhaps inferior or familiar dogs 
he will give brilliant promise and seem to 
justify the expenditure of entry fees and 
that later, under equal competition he will 
‘shut up’’ and not do even as well as he 
knows how. 

This is the most of the usual indictment 
of the dog. Its validity was long recog- 
nized and it resulted in separate stakes for 
pointers at the trials for many years and 
in the organization of a powerful specialty 
club where competition is for pointers 
only. This club has done the pointer 
good as the prospect of winning its stakes 
has encouraged handlers to take a little 
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longer chance down the circuit with the 
short-haired dogs, and the enthusiastic and 
rsistent support of some of its members 
as done much in forcing a careful con- 
sideration of the breed. 

After we admit that the pointers are 
good shooting dogs the remaining ques- 
tion is one of raising them to equal honors 
with the setters and of perpetuating the 
ability so produced. The able pointer 
man who brought Rip Rap to the trials 
did it, but with his death the ability or the 
desire seemed to die out for a while. Rip 
Rap was a bird dog and it is doubtful if 
one of his race has since lived fit to take 
equal rank with him. 

Quite possibly the breeders of pointers, 
and certainly this is true of many of the 
prominent ones, have been a little too fond 
of the bench shows. The bench show is 
a good thing but some of its foot-rule 
standards for performing dogs are not. 

The setter men have had no trouble 
with the bench idea. Success at the shows 
for their field-trial dogs has been simply 
impossible save in special classes, so they 
have had the successful breeders single 
eye to the perpetuation of one set of qual- 
ities only, where the pointer men have 
fallen between two stools. With one eye 
on the bench many a breeder must have 
sacrificed pointer puppies that might have 
made their way in the field, for good looks 
appear long before ability. Pointer bench 
type has changed somewhat, too, to con- 
form to better field ability and that helps. 
We can find much shorter muzzles, much 
broader skulls and dogs of generally more 
compact shape doing the bench winning 
to-day than are seen in the prints of the 
old-time champions. If the standard has 
not changed in print it is a safe guess that 
it has in the eyes of the judges. The result 
is that even the dog bred and reared for 
the bench has a chance to also make a per- 
former of merit at the trials. Then there 
is a small number of breeders of pointers 
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for the field alone and these are beginning 
to show something like Rip Rap was, and 
with some consistency. 

There was one pointer Puppy of this 
sort at the trials last year, which was pur- 
chased after a series of brilliant and con- 
sistent performances by a man who runs 
many dogs of the other breed. And other 
men who were not fond of the pointer as a 
breed wanted and tried to buy this same 
dog. Yet Doc P. would stand fittle chance 
on the bench. He is an angular dog, wiry, 
a racer, with invincible determination and 
bird sense. Running with him last year 
was Manitoba Rap and one or two other 
good ones, but only one or two, and these 
of the younger generation, yet they were 
indicative of the new era of the pointer in 
away. They have helped us see that wise 
breeding is having its effect. They will 
encourage the pointer breeders to keep 
night on trying and will convince the man 
who wants winners of any breed that he 
had better give them some of his atten- 
tion. 

If the pointer men will see that to win 
in field trials they must give their atten- 
tion to field ability only and will select 
their stock, to this end we shall soon hear 
less of that “‘percentage’’ argument. It 
may be depended upon that no handler 
will be slow to give every opportunity to 
a dog that is, in the words of one of the 
best of them, ‘‘the real candy.” 

A — has never yet won the Na- 
tional Championship, nor has one ever 
greatly threatened to win it, for it is in the 
three-hour heats of this trial that the de- 
fects of the breed come forth if never else- 
where. But this thing may be changed 
this year or any time soon. 

When it happens and some_ great 
pointer’s name takes its place on the roll 
with those of Count Gladstone IV, Joe 
Cumming, Sioux and Pioneer, he will mark 
the final achievement of his breed which 
good judges see fast approaching. 





REMEDIES FOR SNAKE BITES 


BY RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


HEN we consider that a poisonous 
serpent is provided with a pair of 
hollow teeth or ‘‘fangs,’’ each of which is 
exactly like a hypodermic needle, and that 
the fangs connect with glands containing 
a fluid that Nature has intended to be 
used for purposes of killing, we appreciate 
that mankind must study well to devise 
an antidote for snake bite. Primarily, the 


serpent’s fangs were provided for killing 
the prey—they are incidentally employed 


in defense. The successful operation of 
these terrible weapons may be gauged by 
the fact that man often dies from snake 
bite—despite aid and antidote—though 
the reptile’s fangs are normally intended 
to be used upon creatures of several hun- 
dred times lesser bulk. A considerable 
number of the larger poisonous snakes are 
capable of dealing a bite that may be 
inevitably fatal to man, no matter what 
may be done to save the victim’s life, It 
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should be understood, however, that much 
depends upon the location of the bite, and 
life may be saved, even after an injury 
from one of the most dangerous species, 
unless the fangs have perforated some 
large blood-vessel; also, that there is no 
species of snake so poisonous that death is 
certain, no matter where the bite may be 
inflicted. Investigation of snake venom 
has led to the highly successful application 
of several remedies, which, together with 
certain treatment may be said to consti- 
tute an ‘‘antidote”’ for snake bite. 

Nearly every portion of the United 
States is inhabited by one or more of the 
various species of rattlesnakes. In the 
East, we have as well the formidable cop- 
perhead snake, and in the Southeast the 
water moccasin. By far the most dan- 
gerous serpent of this country is the dia- 
mond-back rattlesnake of the Southeastern 
States. The greater number of fatalities 
occurring in this country are caused by the 
latter-named species which attains a length 
of eight feet, and is second to none of the 
deadly snakes of the world. While there 
is scant hope for a man bitten deeply by 
the big Southern rattlesnake, it is alto- 
gether wrong to believe that the bites of 
the other species of rattlesnakes, the cop- 
perhead snake and the moccasin, are gen- 
erally fatal. If the proper measures are 
employed there should be every hope for 
the victim’s life. 

After years of experimentation the 
search for an antidote for snake poison 
brought about an attempt to manufacture 
an anti-toxin, as is done to combat the 
various diseases that attack man. It is 
the serum of an animal immunized against 
the action of snake venom, by repeated 
small injections of the virus, that con- 
stitutes the most up-to-date antidote. 
The original investigator was Dr. Albert 
Calmette, in the Pasteur Institute, at 
Lille, France. Doctor Calmette immunized 
horses with cobra poison, and produced 
what he called antivenine. This product 
has been used with good results in India, 
where the death rate from snake bites has 
averaged over 20,000 a year. While the 
anti-venomous serum obtained at the Pas- 
teur Institute and sent to its branches all 
over the world, is efficacious for the bites 
of all snakes, a special anti-toxin intended 
for the bites of our American snakes is now 
being produced by Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, 
in the Rockefeller Institute, in New York. 
While the serum treatment for snake bite 
is the most modern, the use of an anti- 
toxin is only a part of the treatment to be 
followed after an injury. 

Every sportsman or prospector ventur- 
ing into regions known to be infested with 
dangerous snakes should carry certain arti- 
cles with him to be used in case of accident. 
A list of these naay be summed up as fol- 
lows: a hypodermic syringe; a rubber 
ligature; several sharp scalpels, or a razor; 
a small jar of antiseptic gauze; material 
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for outside bandage—which may be of or- 
dinary cheesecloth rendered aseptic by 
boiling; a vial of permanganate of potas- 
sium (crystals); several tubes of anti- 
venomous serum; some strychnine tab- 
lets, and a flask of whiskey. The entire 
outfit can be carried in the capacious 
pockets of a khaki shooting jacket (the 
writer vouching for this from experience). 

If a bite is received the injury is inva- 
riably upon some part of an arm or leg, 
and everything depends upon promptitude 
in performing the first two operations. 
First—Apply a ligature a short distance 
above the bite—that is, between the injury 
and the heart—to prevent circulation of 
the poisoned blood. Thus the ligature 
should be carried in a pocket that is imme- 
diately accessible, without a second’s loss 
in a fumble. Second—Enlarge the fang 
punctures by cutting into them at least as 
deep as they are. Make two cuts over 
each, these incisions crossing one another. 
This cutting starts a flow of the poisoned 
blood, which should be accelerated as much 
as possible. It is not dangerous to suck 
the blood away providing there are no 
abrasions upon the lips or in the mouth. 
In this way much venom may be drawn 
from the wounds. If a stream is near-by, 
wash the wounds thoroughly, then bathe 
them repeatedly in a solution composed of 
permanganate of potash crystals in water 
to — a deep wine color. 

f no doctor is near-by, the anti-toxin 
should now be injected by means of the 
hypodermic syringe in some part of the 
body where it will soon gain the general 
circulation—preferably under the skin of 
the abdomen. If constitutional symp- 
toms develop, indicated by weakness and 
dizziness, a hypodermic injection of strych- 
nine must be administered. Whiskey is 
valuable as a stimulant, but must be taken 
in very moderate quantities. After the 
wounds have been thoroughly bled and 
washed with the permanganate, the liga- 
ture may be removed, but not until every 
measure has been employed to drain the 
venom from the bitten part; these meas- 
ures including suction and massage. At 
this stage there is but one thing to do, if 
that is possible. Journey to the nearest 
doctor of repute: for grave symptoms, be- 
yond the power of any but a professional 
man to combat, may possibly develop. 

If a doctor is out of the question, the 
wounds should be kept absolutely clean, 
as tissue that has been weakened by snake 
poison is peculiarly susceptible to common 
blood poisoning. Small bits of gauze 
should be packed into the wounds to keep 
them open and draining, and over these 
there should be a gauze dressing saturated 
with a good antiseptic solution, The 
dressing should be kept wet and the 
wounds opened for at least a week, no 
matter how favorable may be the symp- 
toms. 

The writer has talked with many men of 
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good, practical reasoning powers, who have 
been bitten by snakes and fully recovered, 
while miles from civilization. They have 
employed measures similar to those de- 
scribed. Before the sportsman leaves 
town, however, he should consult a good 
doctor, learn how to use properly a hypo- 
dermic syringe and the amount of strych- 
nine his system will endure. There is every 
reason why a healthy man should recover, 
and quickly, too, from a bite from any of 
the greater number of the venomous 
snakes of the United States. But the 
measures to save life should be executed 
promptly and systematically. 


ea & 6 2 


With the exception of the coral snakes 
the dangerous serpents of the United 
States are easily recognized. The coral 
snakes, genus Elaps, inhabit the southern 
part of this country. They are small and 
slender, brilliantly colored and look like 
harmless snakes. Described in detail their 
pattern may be given as broad, alternating 
rings of red and black, the latter bordered 
with narrow rings of yellow. And here we 
encounter a difficulty: for several harmless 
snakes mimic these species in displaying 
exactly the same colors arranged in ring- 
like fashion. Yet there is one unvarying 
difference that will always distinguish the 
dangerous reptiles from the inoffensive 
ones, as the yellow rings of the poisonous 
snakes always border the black ones, while 
among the non-venomous reptiles there 
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are pairs of narrow black rings bordering 
a wider one of yellow. 

The majority of our venomous snakes 
may be easily recognized if we remember 
a few, simple rules. There is no mistaking 
any of the species of rattlesnakes, owing to 
the presence of the characteristic caudal 
appendage. Hence we have but the cop- 
perhead snake and the water moccasin to 
contend with. These reptiles belong, as 
do the rattlesnakes, to the sub-family of 
Pit-Vipers—Crotaline. There is a deep 
pit on each side of the head, between the 
eye and the nostril. Here we have a 
character by which to immediately dis- 
tinguish them. But there are other points. 
While our harmless snakes have two rows 
of plate on the under surface of the tail, 
these two poisonous species have a single 
row of plates for the greater length of the 
tail. Our harmless serpents have the 
pupil of the eye round; the water moccasin 
and the copperhead snake have an elliptical 
(cat-like) pupil. The copperhead snake is 
pale, hazel-brown, crossing which ground 
color are rich, reddish brown bands, narrow 
on the back and very wide on the sides and 
appearing, when examined from directly 
above, like the outlines of an hour-glass. 
The top of the head often shows a coppery 
tinge—hence the popular name. The 
water moccasin is dull olive or brownish, 
with rather obscure, blackish transverse 
bands. It 1s common in the swamps and 
sluggish water-ways of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Louisiana. 


From the standpoint of classification the venomous serpents of this country fall into 


several groups, as follows: 


ELAPINE SNAKES 


Common Coral Snake............ .Elaps fulvius............... ... The Southeast 
Sonoran “ T Naeueahses ee ee The Southwest 
CROTALINE SNAKES 
I. THE MOCCASINS 
Copperhead Snake. .............200/ Ancistrodon contortrix...........Eastern United States 


Water Moccasin 


piscivorus ... . The Southeast 


2. DWARF RATTLESNAKES 


ee OCT ROE E ET OTEE Sistrurus catenatus...... 


Pigmy Rattlesnake................ 


.Central Region 
. The Southeast 


miliarius........ 


3. TYPICAL RATTLESNAKES 


Timber Rattlesnake. 
Diamond-back Rattlesnake......... 
Prairie Rattlesnake................ 
Pacific Rattlesnake................ 
Texas Rattlesnake 
White Rattlesnake ................ é 
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Black-tailed Rattlesnake........... . 
MGC S MCLIORIIRIED <5 5 5 sn sive osicee's 
Green Rattlesnake 
Horned Rattlesnake ............... a 


tise ke Crotalus horridus ...............Eastern States 


adamantieus .... . The Southeast 


confluentus ......... Prairie Region 
MS ia ccsolcne vee Pacific Region 
DIES ios Sua 6-50 oa we Texas to California 
EE eee a The Southwest 
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